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P^s H, tine G froni foot, for " in the same," rtad " in a rimilar." 

19, head of first coliimn of table, /or "population," rniii "nbile popolaliM 

33, line U,far " observed," rtad "obserTos." 
^ 43, line 9 fimn fool, for " migrating," read " migratory." 

45, lias 4 from fiiot,/or "below," read "between." 

47, line 11 from foot, for "be in," read " bear tho." 

55, last line of Note, fur " almost," read " aixite." 

56, line 26,/«- "30," xead "26." 
84, line 3, far " rale," read » ratio." 

95, line 6 from foot, for " conatitntea," read " consists." 
133, line as, for " imposts and reyenne," read " imposts for leventut." 
196, line 3, for "object," read "objects." 
146, line 9, for "is," rraifwas." 
176. line 16,/or » 1640," read " 1643." 



NoTK — At page 49, in iUusliation of the wortblessness of a large portion of 
the BtatiBtical infbrmation from wbich it it attempted to dednce laws that are in 
direct opposition to the experience of ever; man who has no theory to sapport, it 
is said that — " Even in England it is a matter of question, whether the deatba 
are 1 in ilJi; I in 50; 1 in 54; 1 in 5S; or 1 in 59," Since that was printed, 
the Baport of the Regiatrar-General gives the nnmber of deatha in .Inland 
and Wales at 335,056, which is about 1 in 45 of the population. The hirtfas 
reported exceed the deatlis aboot 64,000, or leie than oaejialf of 1 per cent,, at 
which rate it would require almost a century and a-faalf G» Ihe populattort to 
doable, wberew the period required therefor ia short of lialf a oentnry. 
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PART THE THIRD. 



OF THE LAW OF POPULATION. 

The desire of improving his condition prompts man to apply 
himself to the production of those commodities which constitute 
wealth, and to take a wife to share with him his labours and 
bis enjoyments- The necessary consequence is, an increase of 
population. We ha\'e now to inquire into the laws of that 
increase. 

The following table shows what would be the product of a 
siagle couple in 350 years, under the most favourable circum- 
stances. In constructing it, we have supposed the average 
product of a marriage to be 5i children, of whom 4 live to 
marry at 23 years, and die at the age of 55. One-fourth of 
the children are thus supposed to die before attaining maturity, 
and of course to exercise no influence on the growth of popu- 
lation. They are therefore rejected entirely. The proportions 
throughout are precisely the same as if we bad commenced 
with 24 persons, and had inserted all the children, productive 
and unproductiva By rejecting the 4 in the first instance, and 
Bubsequently rejecting all unproductive children, the calculation 
is greatly stmpUSed. 
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Here we find the period of duplication to be 27 years, as fol- 
lows: 

Year 134, - - 64 persons. 

161, ' - 12S 

188, - - 256 

215, - - 511 

342, - - 1019 

If the period of matrimony be delayed to 25 years, and the 

productive children be born in the first, fourth, seventh, and 

tenth years, and the duration of life be diminished to 50 years, 

the period of duplication will be 30 years. To obtain a more 

rapid increase than is given in the above table we must have 

more children, or longer lives, or both. 

If we su[^K>se the unproductive children bom in the second 
and fourth years, and to die at the age of one, five, and fifteen 
years, we shall obtain 43 years as the average duration of 
life, as follows: 

■ Tbew turlhs, resaltm^ from the Utett marriBgeB, «re here added only nilh a 
liew to show that the total births correspond with the total namber of maiiiagea. 
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4 of 55 years, - - 230 
H of 1, 5, and 15, average 7, 0^ 

5i of 43 years, - - 2294 

In order to ascertain what proportion the marriages, births, 
and deaths bear to the whole population, it is necessary to 
inquire how many of the unproductive births would be living 
in any given period, and we therefore give the following table 
of the births and deaths of that class, that would take place in 
the years from 223 to 250. In preparing it, to avoid the neces- 
sity for using fractions, we have stated the whole in thirds, so 
that ^ree represent a single birth or death. 









TABLE II. 
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thwthitd of which would be 29B| 2641 11931 

The number of unproductive births in this period would 
therefore be 299, and there would be 264 deaths out of the 
same class. The whole number of that class living in the period 
referred to, would be 1192, giving an annual average of 44. 
The average of productive population, existing between 

the years 223 and 250, agreeably to Table I., is • 890 
That of unproductive population, per Table II., - 44 

Average population, - - - 984 
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Of these there would be, of 23 years and upwards, mar- 
ried, or fit to contract matrimony, - - - 489 
The number of marriages in the same period is 239, giving an 
annual average of 9, being 1 in 104 of the total population, or 
1 in 54 of the population of mature age, estimated at 23 years. 
The number of births in the same period, is - • 1168 

annual average 43, or 1 in 22. 
The deaths in the same period, are . . - - 480 

annual average 18, or 1 in 52. 
These quantities are probably the lowest in regard to deaths, 
and the highest in relation to marriages and births, that are 
likely to occur in the existing condition of man, and afibrd the 
maximum rata of increase. 

We have now to consider the effect produced by emigration 
in diminishing the rate of increase, and of immigration in aug- 
menting it With the increase of population and of capital, men 
are enabled gradually to bring into cultivation soils that by dia- 
tance, or by diflerence of quality, are inferior to those that were 
originally cultivated, with a constantly increasing return to la- 
bour; and thus white population is becoming daily more dense 
in the neighbourhood of the great centre of capital, it is also 
daily extending itself over a wider space. It is sometimes as- 
serted, that if land would always yield in propordon to the quan- 
tity of labour and capital applied to it, there would be no need 
to cultivate more than a single farm, or a single district, for the 
supply of any number of inhabitants; and because such cannot 
be the case, it is assumed that every fresh application of capital 
and labour to cultivation, must be attended with a diminished 
return. If we were to attempt to erect a column of earth, or of 
sand, we should speedily attain the greatest elevation of which 
it was capable, for the simple reason that the form was artificial. 
If we were to compel a family and its descendants to remain 
permanently upon the same soil, living upon its produce, and 
performing no exchanges with their neighbours, we should soon 
find the same result. For a given time, increase of population 
would be attended by increase of capital and improved means 
of Utilig, but when the whole land was cultivated, as well as 
their skill and capital permitted, every increase of population 
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would probably be accompanied with diminiahed meane of sup. 
port, for want of the power of combining with their neighbours 
for the improvement of their means of production. The removal 
of restrictions upon exchanges would enable them to obtain 
ploughs and harrows, scythes, cradles, and horse-rakes, each 
of which in succession would tend to the increase of their pro- 
ductive power, until at length it would be found that the samQ 
tract of land would give increased means of subsistence to five, 
ten, or twenty times the amount of the population that had be- 
fore with difficulty existed upon it We should fail in attempt- 
ing to erect a column 300 feet in height, and if we were to 
attempt to compel a family of savages to remain upon a single 
square mite of surface, they would be ready to eat each other 
before it amounted in numbers to 10 ; but if we were to permit 
the materials of which the column was composed, to range 
themselves naturally, we might continue to pile masa upon mass 
until the height was equal to that of the Cordilleras; and if we 
permitted the savages to associate with their neighbours, and 
to perform exchanges with them, they might become civilized, 
and go on' to increase until there were 300, or perhaps 500 to 
a. square mile, each living far better than did the members of 
the original family. 

In the latter case the materials form a pyramid, the base 
of which increases with the elevation, and the broader the 
one the greater is the height to which the other may be carried. 
So is it with population. There is a natural tendency to ex- 
pansion as well as elevation, and when the former is least inter- 
fered with, the higher may the latter rise. 

With the increase of population and capital, men descend 
deeper into the bowels of the earth, deriving increased reward 
from bringing into activity the inferior soils, whether of clay, 
sand, coal, or iron, while they diffusa themselves more exten- 
sively over the surface, the difference of distance being com- 
pensated by superiority of soil, or greater facility of access ; 
and with every such diffusion there is an increase in the re- 
turn to labour, an improvement in physical and moral con- 
dition, and an increased facility of accumulating capital. The 
pyramid rises higher daily, and with every foot of increased 
elevation there is an imiH-ovement in the machinery by which 
voi~ III. — 2 
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we are enabled to make further additions to its height The 
whole earth ia to be rendered tributary to man, and the more 
rapid the increase of capital, the greater will be the tendency to 
the occupation of those portions of it which yet remain in a 
state of nature, and the higher vill be the physical, moral, and 
intellectual elevation to which the great centres of civilization 
must rise. With the increase of wealth there must therefore be 
a constant increase in the tendency to emigration, ke|Jt in chock 
by the constant increase in the power of applying labour pro- 
fitably at home. 

If we suppose one family of 2f persons to arrive in a settle- 
ment, in each of the above 27 years, the whole number arriving 
would be 72 persons, of whom 54 would be productive, and 18 
unproductive. They would be nearly -^ of 1 per cent, of the 
average population of the years from 234 to 250, both inclusive. 
At the close of the period there would be living 146 immi- 
grants and their descendants, as follows: 
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S 


23S 


2 




5 


326 


2 




6 


227 


2 




12 


298 


2 




16 


229 


2 




21 


230 


3 




26 


231 


2 




31 


332 


2 




37 


233 


2 




43 


334 


2 




49 


235 


2 




55 


236 


2 




61 


237 


3 




67 


33B 


.2 




73 


239 


2 




79 


340 


2 




85 


241 


3 




91 


242 


3 




97 


343 


3 




103 


244 


2 


5 


109 


245 


2 




115 


246 


2 




131 


247 


2 




127 


24S 


2 




133 


249 


2 


3 


139 


250 


3 


3 


146 


54 


146 


Average 68 
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OP THE LAW or POPniATIOIT. 



Those living in the year 250, would be composed of 
Imtnigraiits, - - 54 
Their ofiepring, - - 92 



The Dumber of deaths would have been as follows: 
Immigrants, - • 18 
Children, - - - 30 



The average number of immigrants and children existing 
during this period would be 68, which added to the population 
already given (934,) would make 1002. 

The annual average of births would be 4i, which added to 
43, the number already given, would make 47), or nearly I in 
21 of the population. 

The annual average number of deaths would be If, which 
added to 18 already given, would give 1 in 51 of the total popu- 
lation. 

A population of 10,000, receiving an accession by immigra- 
tion of tV of 1 per cent, and in which the births were 1 in 21, 
and the deaths 1 in 51, would increase at the rate of 3^^ per 
cent, per annum, and would double in httle more than 23 years, 
as follows: 

Original number, - - 10,000 
Immigration, - - 30 

Births, ... 476 



10,310 

The same population, without the aid of immigration, would 
require 37 years to double, so great is the efiect produced by 
Uie addition of a very moderate number of persons of mature 
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13 or TBB LAW OP rapDU.'riDir. 

Id a couMry in which labour yielded a large returo, en^Ung 
meu to live comfortably and to improve their condition, we 
should find a strong disposition to matrimony. A high physi- 
cal condition should make marriages productive, A high moral 
condition would forbid fornication and adultery, and promote 
marriage. There would be few bastard children, and nearly 
the whole addition to the population would be legitimate, the 
parents of which would be enabled to supply their wants until 
they were of age to provide for themselves. Disease would be 
limited in amount, and life would be long. Population would 
increase vrith rapidity. 

Oa the contrary, where labour was unproductive and the 
iaboum- found it difficult to obtain food or clothing, the f^si- 
cal and moral condition of man would be low. The difficulty 
of maintaining a famiily would discourage matrimony, wiule the 
low state ot morals would lead to fomicatioa. Marriages woidd 
be few, and the low physical condition would tend to rendw them 
UBproduotive. A large portion of the children would be illegiti- 
mata, and aU, legitimate and illegitimate, would Bufier for want 
of care, a consequence of which would be that but a small por- 
tion would attain maturity. Want and exposure would tend to 
dimiBish the duration of life. Populatiofl would increase very 

If these views be coirecl, we ougld to find in those cocntrieB 
in which die powra of procUicing wealth is great, a high ratio 
of marriages to population, and great fecundity, while the ave- 
rage duration of life should also be great With a low pro- 
ductive power we ought to find marriages few in proportion 
to populatioi^ and the fecundity of marriages small, accompa- 
nied by a short average duration of life. With a view to ascer- 
tain if they be collect, we propose now to examine the course 
of population ia various countries. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION OF FfiAMCE, THE NETHER. 
LANDS, ENGLAND, AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Wa now proceed to give very briefly the movement of popu- 
lation in Fraoce, the Netherlands, England, and the United 
States, and wiU altorwards proceed to compare them with each 
other 



rBAtroiL 
In IT&4, ihs poptdatioR was estimated by Mirabeau, 

j>grv, at 18,000,107 

In 1772, by the Abbe Expilly, at - - - 22^14,357 

« Baffon, 21,672,777 

In 1785, by Necker, 24,800,000 

In 17S7, by the census, .... 34,600,000 

In 1815, " .... 29,236,000 

!nl«83, " .... 32^mfiM 







ly^^ 


M^.^. 


Bi«,.. 


Inc™. 


1815 
1816 


3! 

3! 










7«^3 


206,2*4 


944,125 


195:902 






751,907 


212,979 










788,055 


315,088 


987,918 




isa* 


» 


778^76 


2C)e,8B3 






lasi 


» 


761,214 


221,868 


963,358 




1833 


3' 




347,493 


972,786 




IBS3 


3 


742,735 


363,030 


964,024 








Te3,6a< 


mfiso 


984,193 










243,674 












247,194 


993,191 




lEBT 


3 


791,126 


255,788 


980496 




isoa 


3 


837,145 


246,839 


976,547 








803,453 


248,796 


964,527 




i«sa 


3 


809,753 








1631 


a 












10,»e5,194 


3,31MM 


13^45,483 


2,579,715 
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14 KOVEMBHT OP MPDLATION. 

The marriages here average 1 in 130 of the population. The 
births 1 in 31.S, and the deaths 1 b 39.3. The births are as 
4.08 to each marriage, but when we deduct 953,000 illegiti- 
mates, they are reduced to 3.79. The population would double 
in about a century. 

KIHGDOH or THE NETHERLAHSS. 

Population in 1815, . - 5,4S4,503 

1835, - - 6,013,478 



Increase, - - - 588,976 



The ratio of increase continued nearly the same until the Re- 
volution of 1630, being about ly'„ per cent per annum, at 
which rate it would double in 65 years. 

During the above 10 years the births were 3,015,646 — an- 
nual average, 201,564, or 1 to 38 of population, and 4.68 to each 
marriage. 

, The marriages were 430,247, or 43,024 per annum, being 1 
in 133. 

The deaths, 1,431,600— average 142,160, being 1 in 40. 

The following has been the progress of the population of 
Enolard and Wales: 



1700, - 


5,134,616, 


1770, 


7,227,686, 


1710, - 


6,068,337, 


1780, 


7,814,827, 


1720, - 


5,345,351, 


1790, 


8,640,738. 


1730, - 


5,687,093, 


1800, 


9,187,176, 


1740, - 


6,839,705, 


1810, 


10,407,556, 


1750, - 


6,039,684, 


1880, 


11,967,666, 


1760, - 


6,479,730, 


1830, 


13,840,751, 



In 60 years, from 1700 to 1760, the increase was little more 
than 25 per cent, whereas in the same period, from 1770 to 
1830, it has almost doubled, and at the present rate it will 
double itself in about 45 years. Here we have evidence of 
the correctness of the views we have submitted. Increase 
of population and of capital being attended with improved 
means of living, population goes on to increase at a rate far 
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more rapid than was known when men were widely scattered 
and compelled to rely for support upon the superior soilsi and 
were consequently poor- , 

The materials for ascertaining the movement of population 
in England, are exceedingly imperfect, and the consequence 
is that there is a very great difference of opinion in regard 
thereta Mr. Porter informs us* that the deaths are 1 in 
58i. Mr. Rickman makes them 1 in 49. Sir Francis d'lver- 
nois says they are 1 in 69, and Mr. Edmonds makes them I in 
47.2. The latter writer says,t " There is now no supposed au- 
thority adverse to my statement. Mr. Rickman has published 
his recantation, and the results given by him, in the Medical Ga- 
zette, December 19, 1635, do not differ more than one percent 
fix>m the results previously published by me for each of the 
thirty-nine counties of England." 

In the following table we have taken 1 in 49 as the number 
of deaths, believing that proportion to be as near the truth as 
any other. The births must be sufficient to replace the deaths 
and to give the annual increase. By adding the two together 
we obtain the number of births required. In the 10 years 
from 1611 to 16S1, the increase was 16.05 per cent, whereas 
from 1821 to 1831, it was only 16.24 per cent The cause 
of the difference is to be found in the excess of emigra- 
tion over immigration, the number of emigrants from Great 
Britain in the five years, from 1825 to 1639, having been about 
120,000. A large portion of these consists of persons between 
30 and 40, who would have contributed towards the increase of 
the population; and their departure tends, of course, to diminish 
the number of births. The fourth column gives what may be ' 
supposed to have been the excess of emigration, and in the 
last colunm it will be found that the number of births is some- 
what diminished, with a view to meet the deduction resulting 
from this cause. From 1611 to 1621, it is probable that emi- 
gration was balanced by immigration from Ireland and Scot- 
land. 

• Progren of the NittoQ, p. 19. 
t Lancet, Scplomber ID, 183S. 
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HOVEHEKT Off POPULATION. 











Auul 


AnH.l~ 


D«ie. 


PopnUt™. 


LoBfcrDeMh. 






Birllu. 


1811 


9^1,000 


195,000 




159,000 


354,000 


1812 


9,710,000 


198,000 




162,000 


360,000 


1813 


9,871.000 


209,000 




164,000 


366,000 


1814 


10,036,000 


205/100 




167,000 


372,000 


1813 


10,203,000 


208,000 




170,000 


378,000 


1816 


10,373,000 


212^00 




173,000 


385,000 


1817 


10,546,000 


215,000 




176,000 


391,000 


1818 


10,792,000 


219^00 




179,000 


398,000 


1819 


10,901,000 


223,000 




182,000 


405,000 


1830 


11,083,000 


227,000 




185,000 


412,000 


1821 


ll,268,000» 


230,000 


15,000 


170,000 


415,000 


1833 


11,438,000 


234,000 


15,000 


172,000 


421,000 


1833 


11.610,000 


238,000 


15,000 


175,000 


428,000 


1834 


11,785,000 


242,000 


15,000 


178,000 


435,000 


1825 


11,963,000 


245,000 


15,000 


181,000 


441,000 


1836 


12,144,000 


248,000 


15,000 


183,000 




1827 


12,327,000 


251,000 


15,000 


186,000 


452,000 


1828 


12,513,000 


255JK10 


15,000 


188,000 


458,000 


1829 


12,701,000 


259,000 


15,000 


191,000 


465,000 


1830 


13,892,000 


263,000 


15,000 


194,000 


472,000 


1831 


13,096,000t 


367,000 


15,000 


197,000 


479,000 


1832 


13.393,000 


271,000 


]5,000 


200,000 


486,000 


1833 


13,493,000 


275,000 


15,000 


203,000 


493,000 


1S34 


13,696,000 


279,000 


15,000 


206,000 


500,000 


1835 


13,902,000 


284,000 


15,000 


209,000 


508,000 


1838 


14,111,000 


289,000 


15,000 


313,000 


516,000 



By this table we obtain — 

Deaths. BirtliB. 

From 1811 to 1815, - 1,008,000 1,831,000 

1816 1820, - 1,096,000 1,991,000 

1831 1825, - 1,189,000 8,140,000 



1636 1630, 


1,276,000 


2,293,000 


From 1821 to 1830, 
Add for Wales, - 


2,465,000 
160,000 


4,433,000 
250,000 




2,626,000 


4,683,000 



Mr. Rickman:]: estimates the deaths in England and Wales, 
from 1831 to 1830, at 2,657,797, exceeding our statement above 
32,000, and the births at 4,636,673, being less than that we have 
given by 47,000, or about 1 per cent These differences are 
not very material 

• The aetoal popultlion in Oum year wob 11,261,437. 
t " " " 13,091,005. 

t Fre&ce b> FopolotioD Tables, p. xIt. 
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UNITED STATES. 

The number of marriages is as follows: 

Brought up, 598,791, 

1819, - 95,571, 1825, - 110,428, 

1820, . 06,833, 1826, - 104,941, 

1821, - 100,868, 1827, - 107,130, 

1822, - 98,878, 1828, - 111,174, 

1823, ■ 101,918, 1839, - 104,316. 
1834. - 104,723, 1830, - 107,719, 



Carried up, 598,791, 1,244,499, 



Average, 103,708. 

Population of the United States, at different periods : 

White. Slave. Free Black. Total. 

1790, 3,172,464 697,897 59,466 5,929,626 

1800, 4,304,489 893,041 108,395 5,305,925 

1810, 5363,004 1,191,364 186,446 7,339,814 

1820, 7,861,710 1,538,038 232,524 9,633,273 

1830, 10,536,348 2,009,043 319,599 12,866,020 
'The increase has been almost steadily 3 per cent per annum, 
or about 38 per cent in 10 years. From 1810 to 1830, that of 
the whites was 34 per cent, and from 1830 to 1830, 33.9 per 
cent 

The difficulty of obtaining accurate information in relation to 
the United States, is still greater than in relation to England, 
and to obtain a view of the movement of the population, we must 
adopt a course somewhat simitar to that already adopted in re- 
gard to that country. In the following table we have assumed 
the deaths at 1 in 50, and the annual increase at a little less than 
3 per cent. The result thus obtained exceeds, by a very small 
quantity, that given by the census, but the difference is unimpor- 
tant In constructing it, we have made allowance for immi- 
gration, commencing with 19,000 in 1615,* and increasing it to 
33,000 in 1830. This is more than is believed to be required, 
as during the first five years of the period (1815 to 1819) it was 
certainly exceedingly small, and afterwards, for some years, in- 

* From 1610 to 1814 waa a pariod of dUtorbanee, in which tbere was almott 
liteiallj DO immigiatioD. 

vol. III. — 3 
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18 VOVEUENT or FOP0LATIO1T. 

creased very slowly. From 1^5 to 1829, il was much greater 
than it had previously been, but even in those years, the whole 
number of passengers, American and European, arriving in the 
ports of the United States, did not average 20,000.* From 

* The beit infoiniRtion that can now be obtained on the subject of immigration, 
IB contained in tlio following paseage fiom Sejbert'e Statistical Annals, p. 38. 
" In 1794, the emigrants who arrived during that year were estimated at 10,000,t 
and in 1B06, Mr. Blodget said,] fiom the best records and evidence at present at- 
tainable, the emigranta who arilved in the United Stales did not averajre more 
than 4,000 pei' annani during tlie 10 preeeding years. In 1794, the people in 
Great Britain were very much disposed to come to the United States; byt this 
current was soon checked by the acts of the British government. Though w« 
admit that 10,000 foreigners may have arrived in the United Stales in 1794, we 
cannot alkiw that they did so, in an equal number, in any preceding or subse- 
quent year, until 1817, There were many difEcolties in the way of emigrants! 
some were deterred from the false reports which were industrioUBty circulated 
concerning the healthiness of our climate; the British system of impressment 
alarmed olbcis; thirty pcraons had been impressed from on tnard a single pas- 
sage-ship, &.c. • ■ ■ " ■ In 1817, the emigrants were probably more nu- 
merous than in any preceding year." Dr. Seybert then gives a statement of the 
whole number of passengers, Ancriciin and foreign, arriving in the porta of the 
Union in that year, the amount of which is 33,340. From 1817 to 1825, we have 
no informalion ; but since that time we have an authentic account of all passen- 
gers, foreign and American, arriving in the various porta of the Union, 
Slufenraf, ehmcing the mimber of Paaatngtrs iirrising in the Vtiiled Slatet,from 
the Ut October, 1835, to the 30th September, 1836, intlusiue. 



Yf.™. 


Main. 


F^al,. 


j^".;r 


Toul. 


1835 


9,958 


3,415 


57 


13,430 




14,082 


6,438 


1,133 


21,653 


1827 


19,999 


10,040 


7 


39,946 




ia,707 


4,588 




17,295 


1899 


4,973 


2,066 




7,0395 




7,413 


'3,572 




10,985% 


1831 


11,400 


6,546 




17,946 




35,458 


13,976 




39,434 


1833 


43,262 


17,356 




59,618 


1^34 


42,770 


29,999 


1,669 


67,438 


1835 


30,748 


17,813 


173 


48,734 


1B36 
Total, 


51,335 


98,686 


820 


80,841 


272,405 


138,095 


3.859 


414,359 



TaBiBulLT Defartment, 

Regiiter't Office, Uth September, 1837. 
T. L. SMI' 
t Cooper's Information respecting America. London, 1795. 
t Blodget's Statistical Manual, p. 75. 
% New York not given for these years. 
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UITITED STATES. 19 

this must be deducted all the Americans I'elurning to their 
homeSf and all those who went abroad and did not return. The 
whole accession to the population by sea, during the 15 years, 
could not have averaged 14,000, yet we have allowed an 
average of 25,000 for immigration by sea and land. 





PopnlilioD. 


*rr' 


>r^ 


'-,£■ 




Bicltu. 




1810 


5,863,000 


117,000 


175,000 


292,000 




992,000 




lait 


6,037,000 


130,000 


180,000 


300,000 




300,000 




1813 


6,317,000 


134,000 


185,000 


309,000 




309,000 




1B13 


6,403,000 


128,000 


190,000 


318,000 




318,000 




1814 


6,593,000 


132,000 


196,000 


323,000 




328,000 


1,547,000 




1815 


6,788,000 


136,000 


202,000 


338,000 


19,000 


319,000 




1816 


6,990,000 


140,000 


308,000 


348,000 


20,000 


328,000 




1817' 


7,198,000 


144,000 


215,000 


359,000 


91,000 


338,000 




1818 


7,413,000 


148,000 


291.000 


369,000 


22,000 


347,000 




1619 


7,634,000 


159,000 


227,000 


379,000 


23,000 


356,000 




1820 


7,861,000 


157,000 


234,000 


391,000 


33,000 


368,000 


1, , 


ifei 


8.095,000 


163,000 


240,000 


402,000 


94,000 


378,000 




1892 


8,335,000 


167,000 


248,000 


415,000 


25,000 


390,000 




1833 


8,583,000 


171,000 


956,000 


427,000 


26,000 


401,000 




1824 


8,839,000 


177,000 


264,000 


441,000 


37,000 


414,000 


1,951,000 




1835 


9,103,000 


189,000 


372,000 


454,000 


28,000 


426,000 




1836 


9,375,000 


187,000 


380,000 


467,000 


39,000 


438,000 




1837 


9,655,000 


133,000 


288,000 


481,000 


30,000 


451.000 




1838 


9,943,000 


199,000 


296,000 


495.000 


31,000 


464,000 




1839 


10,239,000 


205,000 


305,000 


510,000 


32,000 


478,000 


3,357,000 




1830 


10,544,000 










, 





. The population doubles in about 24 years. Its average 
amount during the above period, was 7,850,000, The average of 
births was 368,000, or 1 in 21.3. A nation in which the deaths 
were 1 in 50 and the births 1 in S1.3, would double in less than 
27 years. The addition of t% of I per cent, for immigration 
and the consequences thereof, would cause it to double in 24 
years, which is almost precisely the movement of the popula- 
tion of the United States. 
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OF THE DUKATIOir OF UFE. 



CHAPTER III. 



Of 1000 children bom in Frahce, tliere die, in the 
1st year, - • 23 
2d « - - « 



4th ' 

6th ' 

6th ' 

7th ■ 

eih ' 

gth ' 

10th ' 

11th ' 

12th ' 



Carried up, 457 "SO? 

Leaving 403, or less than one-half, to attain the a^ of 23, at 
which we may suppose marriage to take place. 

In the Netherlands, according to M. Quetelet,^ of 1000 
births, there die, in the 





Brought jip, 


13th 


/ear, . 


14th 


« - . 


15th 


« 


16th 


" 


nth 


« 


ISlh 


« 


19th 
20th 
SI St 


" '- '- 



1st year. 




225 




Brought np. 


427 


2d « 




70 


13th 


year, - 


3 


Sd » 




40 


14th 


'< 


5 


4th •■ 




24 


15th 


" 


5 


5th " 




17 


leth 


« 


5 


eth " 




13 


nth 


« 


5 


rth •• 







16th 


" 


6 


8th " 




8 


19th 


« 


5 


9th - 




8 


20th 


« 


6 


10th '* 




6 


21st 


« 


e 


lllh " 




5 


28d 


« 


6 


18th " 




4 








Carried 


up. 


427 






478 


• Annaain da Bureau de 


Longitude, p. 80. t Sur fHomme, 1 1, p 


tEl. 
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Leaving 53 per cent, to attain the age of 33. Here we find a 
diminishing rate of mortality. 



Not having, in relation to Englaitd, tables similar to those of 
France and the Netherlands, we shall now take the births as 
given at page 16, which correspond nearly with the estimate 
of Mr. Rickman, and compare them with the results afibrded by 
the census of 1631, supposing the proportion in which the 
population was then divided to have been the same as that of 
1821. Of the births that took place from 1611 to 1815, all 
that remained in 1831, would be found between the ages of 15 
and 20, and of those born from 1816 to 1820, inclusive, between 
the ages of 10 and 15. 



ThotaWegivesof births, from 1811 to 1815, - 1,830,000 






1816 


1820, - 1,991,000 






1821 


1825, - 2,140,000 






1826 


1830, - 2,293,000 


The population of 1831 was 


thus divided— 


Under 5 years. 




1,950,000 


From 5 to 9 years. 




1,710,000 


10 


14 « 




1,454,000 


15 


19 " 




1,301,000 


20 


29 " 




2,062,000 


30 


39 « 




1,551,000 


40 


49 « 




1,226,000 


50 


59 " 




861,000 


60 


69 " 




591,000 


70 


79 " 




295,000 


' 80 


89 " 




80,000 


90 


99 « 




7,000 


100 a 


nd upwards. 




286 




13,091,28« 



Here we find the births of 1825 to 1629, reduced to 1,650,000 
in 1831, showing a k>ss of 15 per cent 

Those of 1821 to 1825, reduced to 1,710,000, showing a loss 
of 20 per cent 
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33 or THE DURATION OF LIFE. 

1818 to 1820, reduced to 1,454,000, the loss being 87 per 
cent 

1811 to 1815, reduced to 1,301,000, the loss being 29 per 
cent 

With a vast increase in the number and proportion of births, 
there is thus, when compared with France and the Nether- 
lands, a great diminution in the proportion of deaths, showing 
a great increase in the chances of life. It is probabie that not 
less than 70 per cent of the children bom in Sngland attain 
the age of 2a 

The distribution of the white population of the Uhited States, 
is as follows: 



Under 


5 years, - 




1,894,914 


Of 5 to 


10 


" 




1,532,149 


10 


15 


" 




1,308,590 


15 


20 


" 




1,169,450 


SO 


30 


" 




1,874,898 


30 


40 


« 




1,148,066 


40 


50 


" 




723,886 


50 


60 


" 




452,788 


60 


70 


" 




266,389 


70 


80 


« 




116,108 


80 


90 






33,340 


90 


100 


« 




4,564 


-above 


100 
gives 


of 




539 




10,525,581 


The table* 






BirUu. 




CtuunTlMO. Lorn 


From 1925 to 1B29, 2,257,000 


of Oto 5 . 


1,894,914 . 16 pe 


1820 1824, 1^51,000 


5 10 - 


1,532,149 . 31i 


1815 1819, 1,66 


18,000 ■ 


10 15 . 


1,308,590 - 24 


1810 1814, 1,547,000 


15 20 - 


1,169,450 . 24i 



Here we find, notwithstanding a small increase in the risk 
uiider 10 years of age, a constantly increasing chance of attain- 
ing the age at which matrimony is usually contracted. It is 
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probable that not less than 74 per cent, of the children born ia 
the United States attain the age of 23. It may be thought that 
the births must have been more numerous, affording room for 
a material increase in the proportion of deaths; but this would 
require a degree of fecundity entirely unexampled and impro- 
bable, as we shall now show. 

The couples which gave birth to the children of 1810 to 1814, 
must have been formed from the persons born in the period be- 
tween 1785 and 1795. The average white population of that 
period was 3,172,000. If we take the deaths at 1 in 50, and the 
increase at 3 per cent., we shall obtain an annual average of 
158,000 births. Supposing ihree-fourths of these to arrive at 
the age of 20, and all to marry, we shall have 118,000, giving 
an average of 59,000 couples, or 295,000 in five years, and 
each marriage must give 5i births, to produce the number 
above required. If we suppose the deaths 1 in 45, the number 
of births required will be increased to 165,000, of whom, per- 
haps 70 per cent might attain maturity, giving less than 58,000 
couples per annum, or 290,000 in the period of five years, to 
produce the births required in the period from 1810 to 1814, 
which would exceed 1,600,000; to yield which, all must marry, 
and the births must be above 5* to a marriage. Here it will be 
observed that although we have supposed all to marry, we have 
made no allowance for the children of immigrants, who were 
exceedingly few in number in the period to which we have 
referred. It must, we think, be evident to the reader, that the 
ratio of deaths cannot, by any possibility, exceed thai which we 
have assumed; but we shall now proceed to offer for his consi- 
deration, some facts tending to establish it beyond doubt. 

We shall commence by a comparison of the existing popu- 
lations of France, England and Wales, and the United States, 
with those among which they were produced, that the reader 
may see what is the proportion now remaining. In this case 
we take the population of England and Wales, whereas above 
we have taken that of England only. We do so because it is 
not possible to separate the two during the chief part of the 
last century. 

The following table gives the numbers above 40 years of 
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age, ia the several couotries, as ascertained by the last census. 
In the first line will be found the total number of aS ages from 
40 upwards, being the total amount of the population remaining 
from that which existed in 1790; in the second, of all ages from 
50 upwards, bearing the same relation to that of 1780; and so 
on with the remainder. 

iVtnce. EagUxii. Umted BtatM. 

Above 40, . 9,555,000 3^S,000 1^79,000 

50, - 5,780,000 1,953,000 873,000 

60, ■ 3,885,000 1,040,000 420,000 

70, - 1,008,000 408,000 154,000 

80, ■ 180,000 95,000 38,000 

90, - 17,000 7,300 5,000 

100, . 500 250 539 

In the above are included all the immigrants above 40 resi- 
ding in the United States in 1830, and it is necessary to make 
an allowance for them. If we suppose -^ of the whole popu- 
lation above 40 to be of foreign birth, which is a large esti- 
mate, we shall obtain the following quantities as being of do- 
mestic production. 

Above 40, 1,422,000 

50, 786,000 

60, 378,000 



60, 34,000 

00, 4,500 

100, 486 

There has been a moderate amount of emigration from Eng- 
land, rendering it proper to make a small addition to the amount 
of its population, as shown by the census. In the following 
statement we have added live per cent, which we deem sufficient 
to meet the diminuUon that may have resulted from that cause. 

Above 40, 3,453,000 

60, 8,050,000 

60, 1,092,000 

70, 428,000 

80, 100,000 

90, 7,666 

lOO, 262 
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We now give the population of the several countries as near- 
ly as it can be ascertained, since 1730, together with the pro- 
portions thereof in existence at the date of the latest census. 
In relation to France, it is difficult to ascertain (he former 
with any degree of accuracy. In 1754, it was estimated at 
18,000,000; and we shall not probably err very greatly in es- 
timating it to have increased 1,000,000 in each of the two pre- 
vious decennial periods. 















in 1831.. 


PropoitioD. 


Population ia 1730, 


16,000,000 


500 


1 in 32,000 


1740, 


17,000,000 


17,000 


1 1,000 


1750, 


18,000,000 


180,000 


1 100 


1760, 


19,800,000 


1,008,000 


1 19.6 


1770, 


21,800,000 


2,885,000 


1 7.5 


1780, 


23,500,000 


5,780,000 


1 4.07 


1780, 


25,500,000 


9,556,000 


1 2.67 




BITGLAITD AITD 


WALES, 




1730, 


5,687,093 


263 


1 21,709 


1740, 


5,829,705 


7,665 


1 760 


1750, 


6,030,684 


100,000 


I 60 


1760, 


6,479,731 


428,000 


1 15.1 


1770, 


7,227,586 


1,092,000 


1 6.6 


1780, 


7,814,827 


2,050,000 


1 asi 


1780, 


8,540,736 


3,453,000 


1 2.47 



THE OltlTBD STATES. 

The free population of 1790, was 3,250,000. In 1668, the 
whole is estimated by Mr. Bancroflf to have been 200,000. 
If we take the free population of that day at 165,000, and add 

* The le&der can hordtj bit to be itruck wilh the fact tbot, notwidiBtandiiiy 
the inceMuit irue in which France wu engaged from 1T93 to 1815, the propoi- 
dtm of her population of 1 790 remaininjr in eiiitence in 1830, would appear to 
be amtlj m great a* that of England. We ahiU haie occuion to show that 
(here mnat be a material error, either in the amount of the population during the 
Iwt century, or in the quantity of persona of mature age now in e: 

i HiMory of the United Slatea, vol. iL, p. 4SH. 
VOL. m. — 4* 
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thereto one-third for each decennial period, we shall obtain the 
amount given by the census in 1790, as follows: 



Population in 1690, 


186,000 






1700, 


846,000 






1710, 


328,000 






1720, 


487,000 






1730, 


582,000 


485 1 


in 1200 


1740, 


776,000 


4,500 1 


172 


1750, 


1,035,000 


34,000 1 


30 


1760, 


1,380,000 


139,000 1 


10 


1770, 


1,840,000 


378,000 1 


4.1 



1780, 2,453,000 786,000 1 
1780, 3,270,000 1,423,000 1 



If we possessed returns of the population of the several coun- 
ties, at the above periods, witk their ages, or if the rate of in- 
crease had been constant, we should have little difficulty in as- 
certaining what was the chance of life in each; but such, un- 
fortunately, is not the case. It is difficult, as has been shown, 
to ascerlain with any accuracy even the gross amount of po- 
pulation, and the rate of increase has varied materially, that 
of England in the first 30 years of the last century having been 
only one-seventh, whereas, that of 10 years of the present cen- 
tury has been nearly one-sisth, the consequence of which is, 
that the youthful bear now a much larger proportion to the 
aged than they did in former times. In regard to France, the 
change in the rate has not been very great, and we may per- 
haps assume, that the proportions during a large portion of the 
last century, correspond nearly with those now given by the cen- 
sus. The growth of the population of England during the first 
half of the century, corresponded so nearly with that now ob- 
served in France, that we shall not probably err materially in 
supposing the distribution to have been nearly the same with that 
of the existing population of the latter country. That of the 
United States has been so constant, that the distribution in past 
limes must have corresponded nearly with that now observed. 
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Tbe propoTtioDS in which the population of the several coun- 
tries are divided, agreeably to the last cenaue, are as follows, 
allowance being made in regard to the United States and Eng- 
land) for the eflects of immigration and emigration, as given 
at page 24, viz. a deduction of 10 per cent from all tUmve 
twenty years of age in the first case, and an addition of S per 
cent, in the second. 

United Slato. Knglind. Ncthaluidk* Pmiec. 



Under 10 ;(«n, 


3,400,000 


2,736.000 


2,386,300 


9il83.000 


SO 




3.«4,000 


2,052,000 


1,828,400 


1,837,000 


30 




1,678,000 


1,608,000 


1.680,700 


1,637.000 


40 




1.028,000 


1,313,000 


1,340,800 


1,404,000 


M 




649,000 


962,000 


1J)16,800 


1461,000 


60 




406,000 


674,000 


847,100 


893,000 


70 




239,000 


463,000 


595.900 


577.000 


eo 




103,000 


236,000 


349,800 


354.539 


90 




39,530 


60,400 


49,300 


60,373 


100 




4,000 


5.519 


4,900 


4,948 


AboMlOO 




480 


181 


100 


150 




10,000,000 


10,000,000 


10,000,000 


10,000.000 



Here we find the proportion under 20 increasing with the 
increase )n the productiveness of labour, and thus in France, 
where wages are lowest, it is less than in the Netherlands, while 
in England it is less than in the United States. From that age 
forward, until we reach 100, we find a decrease in the propor- 
tioD^ in almost precisely the same order, the only important ex- 
ception being that, in the United States, from 20 to 30, the num- 
bers are greater than in England, a fact chiefly attributable to 
inuoigration, as that is the age at which it generally takes place. 
The numbers are, therefore, somewhat unnaturally diminished 
in England, and as unnaturally increased in the United States. 
When we attain the highest point, exceeding 100 years, we find 
tbe order is again changed, and the proportion of persons hav- 
ing attained great age is greatest in the United States, and least 
in tbe Netherlands and France. 

■ W« nwerl tbe Natbraland* in Ihii place with a view to itiDir that ilthongfa 
tka pnportioDa aoirwponil moat 11BB1I7 with thoM of FrwM, tlure U a laa4«i»7 
to appioacb tbow ul Gnfkarf and the Uuiled StatM^ tluiB iniK.i^imj in^nofis. 
■MDt in the prad>otin povarj but we do not fotum the ntrterida auMmaij. 
g the compariion throughooL 
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The population of Fraicub, in 1770, having been 21,600,000, 
there must have been, if the proportions* were the same as at 
present — 

Under 10, 4,713,000 

FromlOlaSO, 3,968,000 

SO 30, 3,536,000 

30 40, 3,033,000 

40 50, 3,508,000 



■ It appears to □■ thai there mast be a material error in the eitiiDatai of tlie 
omounf of p(^alBtioii of France in the laet centnr j, or of the propartiMt at that 
now eiLBtiag. Agreeablj to the law of mortalit; in France, aa poUiahed in tlw 
Annnaire du Bureau dea Longitude! — 1831, p. 80 — 

Of 7,051,607 peraonB that wouid be Uiing of 10 years and under, there vonid 
be found, sixtj jeare afterwarda, between the agea of 60 and 70, 1,613,087, or 1 
in 4^, nhereas thej appear above to be in the ratio of 1 to 3^ 

Of 5^7,005 between 10 and SO, there would remain between 70 an^ 80, 
691,083, or t in 7.6, inalead of 1 in 4.8 ta above given. 

Of 4,677,705 between 30 and 30, there wonld remain between 80 and DO, 
139,316, or 1 in 38. 

Of 4,005,033 between 30 and 40, there would remaa between 90 aod 100, 
13,563, or 1 in 319. 

Of 3,301,730 between 40 and 50, there would remain abote 100, 330, or 1 in 
9096. 

Soch ia the ordinary law of mortality, making no allowance for the deatmction 
of linndreda of thoueanda, or pelhape millions, by wars in ereiy put of Eonqiev 
If the rale has remained the Hine during the paat 70 years, and there now exia^ 
aa estimated, 1,877,000 between 60 and 70, there must have been, in 1770, of 
10 and under, 8,303,000 

838,000, between 70 and 80, would give, aa having existed be- 
tween 10 and 30, 6,S9S,00O 

163,500, between 80 and 90, would give, between SO and 30, - 6,175,000 

16,500, between 90 and 100, would give, between 30 and 40, ■ 5^63,000 

500, above 100, wotild give, between 40 and 50, . - - 4,S48JH>a 



Total, 30,480,000 



Here we have 30,480,000 persons below 50 years of age, whereas a population 
of 31,600,000, divided aa at present, should give, as ia alxtve shown, leas tlian 

iijmjtm. 

If the prt^rtions stated to be now in existence be correct, the population of 
1770 should have been 37,000,000. It ia obvious tliat there mu>t be some ma. 
terial error, and that the propMtioua given above, which approach so near those 
of England, cannot be cmrect, and that conaeqnently the chance of lift in France 
is less than it would thence appear to be. 
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Thai of EiroLAHD aitd Wales was 7^37,000, and if the pro- 
portions were the same as those now observed in France, there 
must have been — 

Of whiek mvuln in 183t,* Fraportiink 

Under 10,1^76,000 between 60 and TO, 664,000 1 in 337 

From 10 to 30, 1,337,000 70 80, 338,000 1 4.04 

20 30, 1.183,000 80 90, 92,000 1 12.8 

30 40, 1,015,000 90 100, 7,400 1 137. 

40 50, S38,D00 aLore 100, 3S3 1 3053. 

This con^sponds very nearly with the result of the expe- 
rience of the Equitable Insurance Company, as given in a series 
of tables published in 1834. According to them — 

Of 48,380 persons living between the ages of 10 and 30, 
12,861 will be living between 70 and 60; this proportion slight- 
ly exceeds that above given, being 1 in 3.75. 

Of 44,906 living between the ages of 30 and 30, 3,473 will 
be living between the ages of 60 and 90, being 1 in 12.0. 

Of 41,400 living between the ages of 30 and 40, SOS will be 
found between those of 90 and 100, being 1 in 303. 

The growth of the population of the Unitgd States has been 
80 nearly steady that the proportions into which it is now di- 
vided must be nearly the same as those which existed in 1770, 
at which time the whole number was 1,640,000. Assuming 
that to be the case, there must have been — 







Ofwh>.^icm> 


in in l»3l).t 


Under 10, 


599,000 


fitnn GO to TO, 


340,000 


From 10 to30. 


433,000 


70 BO, 


IHSOO 


20 30, 


327,000 


BO 90, 


30,000 


30 40, 


184,000 


90 100, 


4,000 


40 50, 


126,000 


above 100, 


485 



The number of troops called into service during the war of 
the Revolution was, as ascertained by the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, 388,134; but the rolls of the army are so im- 
perfect, that no calculation can be made as to the number in 
actual service. Assuming that the latter amounted to 386,000, 
and that all of them were of the class that in 1770 was 



* Adding; 5 per cent to tbe numben civen b7 Ihe a 
■ ~ " ■ j; 10 per cent 
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between 10 and 30, the survivors would all now (1689) be 
between 79 and 8Q years of age. The number now home 
on the pension roll, for Revolutionary services, is 34,000, but 
nearly one-fifth of these have not claimed their pensions for 
several years, and it is supposed they are dead. There remain 
probably 28,000, being nearly 1 in 10 of the whole number 
called into service, a proportion which, after making a very 
moderate allowance for deaths in battle, and by disease caused 
by the exposure incidmt to war, will correspond very nearly 
with the result obtained by the above calculation,* and prove that 
the duration of life in the United States is greater than in England, 
and of course much greater than in any other part of the world. 
The accordance found in both of the above instances lends 
to show that, by the course pursued, we may obtain a tolerably 
near approxunation to the duration of life. 

We deem results thus obtained from an examination of the 
movements of nations, and for a long series of years, much 
more likely to be accurate, than those which are obtained from 
observations on small portions of a population, or for short pe- 
riods of time. Such scattered observations as can be obtained 

■ Ko le« tbin ISoF tbe SS Bigneraof tlie Declaration of Amariraii Indepen- 
dsnee, reschod tbe age of SO jeu-s and npwBids, viz. 

Oiulea Carroll, of Haiyland, 95 

Wmiam Ellery, of Rhode bland, 93 

John Adams, of Maraachiuetts, ,91 

Samuel Adami, do. •-.... 81 

Kobert Treat Paine, do. 83 

Benjamin Franklin, do. ...... 64 

William Williami, of Connecticut, ..... 81 

William Floyd, of Long leland, 87 

Thomaa M'Kean, of Peunijlvania, 83 

Thomas Jefierson, of Virginia, ■ ■ . • -.• S3 

George Wythe, do. 80 

Matthew TiumUm, of Irebod, 80 

Fianeii Lewis, of SoBthWftlat, M 

Total, 1V» 
Being an avaraga of 8G yeaia and 3 iDoothi each, and the tggngtte ezocM <d 
the "time honoured thirteen" OTet iburerane, is jnet eighty yeara. No delibraMe 
aaeembly of equal magnitude waa ever more remarluUile for the virtue, tempe- 
rance, and longevity of its member*^ thMi the one which deolend the Amerioen 
cdoniei &ee and independenL 
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tind strongly lo confirm the accuracy of o«r position, that the 
iluratian of life is ia (he direct ratio of the productit'e po^r^i 
aai tiiat, consoquently, of die four nations to which we have 
Tarred, it must be greatest in the United States, and least in 
France.* Prona lan to 1820, the deaths in Riiladelphia 
were as 1 to 47.86 of the population-t In New York, duruig 
16 years, from 1619 to 1834, including the year of the pre- 
valenoeof the cholera, they were as 1 to 38. Ia that city, 
the ratio of mortality must always be far above the average of 
tlte covmtry at lai^e, in consequence of being the pJace of arri- 
Tal of nearly all the emigrants from Euiope, who, to a great 
-extent, arrive irattirely unprovided widi the means of support, and 
igaorant of the bo6t mode of seeking employment ; unatje, fre- 
-dfuently, to support themselves in the dty, and less able lo leave 
it, they are crowded into uncomfortable lodgings, and die of 
idisease contracted from inhaling a vitiated atniosphere.;]: If we 
BOW compare the mortality in those cities with that of the cities 
«nd lai^:er towns of England, we find that in Manchester tiw 
-deaths are 1 in S5; in Birmingham, 1 in 39.7; in Liverpool, 1 
in 41;^ in the«omtyof Middlesex, from 1831 to 1831, they are 
stated at 1 in 35;|| in Lancashire, according to Mr. fiickman,^ 
one-half of the males that are born, "die before attaining the 
age of 7 years, and one-half of the females previous to 17 years 
of age. 



* For the PiodactioQ of thoM nattoni, ne mntit i«fbr the reader to oar aecond 
volnnie, clupters vii. anit iv. 
t Americui Medical Jonmil, toI. i., p. 140. 
t Compantive mort&lit; at difierent periods — 

Tor. Fopnliliaii. Deilbl. 

In 1805, . 75,770 . as 1 to 32.98 

1810, . 96,373 - 1 46.49 

ItHS, ■- 100,649 . 1 41.83 

1S20, - ia3,7M . 1 37.19 

1825, - 166,086 - 1 34,78 

1830, - 197,112 . 1 37^.82 

,1835, - 270,083 - 1 40J7 

PromlSlO to 1815, there was scnjcely anj iinniigrBtioD.and at that period tho 
ratio of deiths traa lover than at subsequent timee, wlien it has heen lar^e. 

( HWolloch, Prioeipin of f alitioal Bcoaon^ ip. 179. 

II Mr. J. R. Edmonds, Lancet, September 10, 1839. 

1 RMnsfb Frsllniinary to the Couiia afl831, p. 16. 
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There is probably no mode by which we can obtain more 
accurate views of the duration of Lfe, than by examining the 
operations of the institutions established for the purpose of ef- 
fecting insurance on lives. Their interest prompts them to a 
careful Investigation of the Jaws of mortality, and the compe- 
tition among them tends to keep the rate of charge dowa to the 
minimum point. Here, however, we are met by a difficulty that 
teods to make the premium in the United Slates higher than in 
England, even where the risk of death is precisely the same. Life 
insurance is but of very recent date among them, and the num- 
ber of pohcies issued is very small. The expenses of manage- 
ment are the same whether the amount of business is $30,000 
or $300,000; and those expenses must be met by higher 
premiums than would be necessary if the amount of busi- 
ness were increased. If the charge be, under these circum- 
stances, the same, it indicates a considerably less amount of 
risk. That the reader may compare them, we give below the 
premiums demanded by the offices in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, and the average of those of the London Assu- 
rance, the Economic, the British Commercial, and the Pelican 
Companies of London, by which it will be seen that they are 
almost precisely the same. 

American. EngliBh. 



A,^ 


prcnt 


percent. 


16, 


1.62 


1.70 


86, 


2.11 


2.13 


36, 


2.81 


2.74 


46, 


a87 


aso 


56, 


6,06 


5.83 



Average, 3.91 3.86 

A recent writer* has arrived at the conclusion, that but for 
immigration " the United States would not have done more, in 
the 30 years we have been surveying, (1800 to 1830,) than 
keep up their ovm population, or very gradually to increase it" 
He arrives at this conclusion from observing that, in 1800, of a 

' Shiron Turner, Sacred Hiatory of the World, toL iii., letter vUi, 
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population of 5,809,758, only 809,760 were females above 16 
and under 45, or within the period of reproduction. He thence 
infers thai it would be necessary that each of these must have 
above 61 children, in order to produce a new generation of the 
same number, and without augmentalion. 

The real amount of the population was less by 1 ,000,000 than 
Mr. Turner makes il, and of this about one-half, or 2,100,000, 
was under 16, bei^g the product of the very class upon which 
Mr. Turner would impose the duty of reproducivg not only 
■ themselves, but their children. If the 809,760 females between . 
10 and 45 had had, on an average, 2 children each, the amount 
would have been 1,619,520, or within 500,000 of the whole 
number of those below 16. 

Mr. Turner observes that not one-eighth part of the existing 
population had reached 45, and thence inferred that "the dura- 
don of life was too abridged for a series of four decennial pe- 
riods, to admit of any thing like a geometrical augmentation." 

It is well known that in no part of Europe is the duration of 
life so gre^t as in England, and yet that country offers a series 
of proportions very much resembling those of the United Slates.* 
If a EVench writer had asserted that little more than \ of the 
people of England attained 45, whereas nearly i of those of 
France did so, Mr. Turner would have deemed the assertion 
very absurd, yet it would have been in exact accordance with 
that which he has made in regard to the United States. 

■ Bee p. 37, snle. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The usual mode of stating the ratio of marriages to popula- 
tion, is one that leads to great error. In a country in which 
the latter is increasing rapidly, the p'&porticm below the age for 
contracting matrimony is very large,* and the proportion of 
marriages to population may be small, even when nearly every 
person marries on obtaining the proper age therefor; while in 
another which increases slowly, the proportion may be large, 
while the number who remain unmarried may be very great. 
Thus in the United Stales, where almost all marry, the propor- 
tion is staled at 1 in 140, whereas, in the Netherlands, where 
celibataires are very numerous, it is stated at 1 in 130. The 
same error is produced by an alteration in the rate of increase 
of a nation. Thus, in the early part of the last century, mar- 
riages in England were stated at 1 in 115, whereas they are 
now said to be only 1 in 124. Prom this we should naturally con- 
clude that the proportion of unmarried was increasing, whereas 
it can be clearly shown that it is decreasing ; and we should 
suppose a large proportion of the people of the United States 
to remain unmarried, whereas in no country docs so small a 
portion remain so. Such statements convey no clear ideas to 
the mind. They are not only useless, but injurious, as they 
tend to mislead those who are.in search of truth. 

By a different mode of proceeding we may obtain more cor- 
rect views. The marriages that take place in the period from 
1830 to 1840, have reference to the births that took place in 
that between 1610 and 1820. We know the number of the lat- 
ter, and the proportion which they bore to population, and by re- 
ferring the marriages to the same period, we shall show at once 
what was the number of births yielded by a given population — 
■what proportion thereof lived to attain maturity — and how many 

• Soe table >C p. ST. 
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marriagea resulted therefrom. In 1811, the population of Eng- 
hind was 9,551,000, and the births were 354,000, and if 80 per 
cent, attained maturity in 1834, there would be 283,000 per- 
sons, or 141,600 couples. If the marriages were 130,000, we 
should then state it as follows: 

Births, 1 in 27. 

Loss by death, 20 per cent. 

Marriages, 1 in 73. 
The population being given, we should at once have before 
us the number who remained unmarried. Let it be stated, for 
instance, that the births in a nation are as 1 in 2S, that 70 
per cent, attain maturity, and that the marriages are as 1 in 
100 of the population. The existing numbers are 5,000,000, 
and from this we innmediately ascertain that the births of the 

year will be 178,571 

that the number that will attain maturity will be 125,000 

diat the number of marriages among them will be 50,000 

that the number of persons that will marry will be 100,000 
that the unmarried will be .... 25,000 

being as 1 to 4 of the married. 

' In estimating the ratio which the marriages of France bear 
to the population, we are met by a difficulty resulting from 
the long period in which the nation was engaged in war, re- 
quiring the services of a large portion of the younger males 
in the field, and leaving at home only the females and the aged. 
The natural consequence of this state of things was insecurity 
and poverty, tending to delay the period of marriage at that 
time, and to increase unnaturally the number of marriages at 
a later period, as we shall show has been the case. In the period 
from 1794 to 1808, the average population could not have ex- 
ceeded 26,000,000, and if the births bore the same ratio thereto 
that we hare shown them to have done in the years from 1817 
to 1831,* they would have been about 11,500,000. Of these, 
one-half would die before attaining the age of 23, in the period 
from 1817 to 1831, leaving 5,750,000, or 2,875,000 couples, being 
«n annual average of 205,000, whereas the marriages amounted 
to 237,000. A very large portion of these must have been of per- 
* Fsge 13, antt. 
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sons who remained unmarried in the previous period, in conse- 
quence of the various diiRculties resulting from a state of war, 
and thus the ratio is unnaturally increased. The births in 1817 
having been 944,000, and one-half dying before attaining 23, 
the whole number that will remain in 1840 cannot exceed 
472,000, giving 236,000 couples, or 1 in 125 to the population 
of 1817. We are warranted, therefore, in assuming that as 
the highest possible, permanent, ratio. The actual numb^ is 1 in 
109. What is the true, or natural one, can only bo ascert^oed 
after that country shall have been for a longer period in a state 
of tranquillity and prosperity. 

In the Netherlands, the long duration of war has caused 
the marriages to be in like manner unnaturally increased. If 
we take the population, from 1792 to 1803, at 5,000,000, and the 
births at their present rate, 1 to 38, we shall obtain less Ihaa 
180,000, of which only 53 per cent would obtain the age of 33, 
giving 95,000 persons, or 47,500 couples. It is not possible that 
so large a number of births should have taken place, or that so 
large a proportion should have survived the campaigns of Ger- 
many, Russia, Spain, and Italy, yet we find the marriages from 
1815 to 1825 nearly equal thereto, having been above 43,000 
in number. Many of these must have been brought within this 
period, in consequence of the increased facility of obtaining 
subsistence during the peaceful period between 1815 and 1830, 
and therefore the present is not the natural state of things. 
From 1815 to 1825, the births slightly exceeded 2,000,000, of 
which 1,060,000 would arrive at the age of 33, in the period 
from 1838 to 1848, being an average of 106,000. If all mar- 
ried, they would give 53,000 couples; and as the average 
population from 1815 to 1835 was 5,670,000, we obtain as the 
greatest possible average of marriages, 1 in 103, The actual 
proportion for some years was 1 in 116. What would be the 
natural proportion, is only to be ascertained after a long series 
©f years of peace and prosperity. 

From 1795 to 1807, the population of Enolavd averaged 
about 9,250,000 persons. Allowing the same rate of mortality 
and increase as at present, the births would have been 327,000, 
and, if we suppose 70 per cent thereof to attain maturity, the 
average number in the period from 1810 to 1830 would have 
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been 339,000. The quantity must, however, have been far less, 
as the increase from 1790 to 1810, a period of 20 years, was 
only 22 per cent., whereas from 1820 to 1830, a period of only 
10 years, it was nearly 16 per cent. The mortality among 
both old and young was far greater in the first period than in 
the last, and while the births were fewer, the jwoportion living 
to attain maturity was smaller. It is probable, therefore, that 
310,000 persons, equal to 105,000 couples, would be the maxi- 
mum quantity. This would give, if all married, 1 in 88. With 
the iDcreased health of the present period, the ratio of possible 
marriages rises, and thus the births of 1819, 405,000 in num- 
ber,* would probably give, in 1842, about 296,000 persons of 
the age of 23, equal to 148,000 couples, being 1 to 74 of the 
population of 1819. We may, therefore, take this as the highest 
possible ratia The actual average in the period between 1819 
and 1830, was 103,708, being I in 89 to the population of 1796 
to 1807, twenty-three years previous. 

The average population of the United States, from 1795 
to 1805, was 4,304,000, and the average births must have been 
216,000. If 73 per cent, of these attained the age of 23, and all 
then married, there would be from 1818 to 1828, 157,000 per- 
sons, giving 78,500 couples, or 1 in 55 of the population from 
which they were derived, as the greatest possible proportion. 
The number of births required in that period is 3,969,000,1 giv- 
ing an annual average of nearly 397,000. If we suppose each 
marriage to yield 6i births, the number must average 74,500, 
or 1 in 58. If we take 70,000 as tfie number, it will give 1 
in 61. 

The following table gives a comparative view of these seve- 
ral nations. In the first column is given the greatest possible, 
permanent, proportion of marriages to population. In the se- 
cond is given the actual ratio- In a natural state of things, this 
will always be somewhat below the first; but after a period of 
war and insecurity, it will generally be found for a time some- 
whiU exceeding it, and the amount of the excess will probably 
mark the extent of the disturbance that has been experienced. 
It was greater in France than throughout Holland and Belgium, 

* Btm table ai p. 16, antt. t See table at p, 19, ante. 
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and therefore we find the excess of the actual over the possible, 
permanent, average, confined to the former. In the third column 
is given the usual mode of stating the ratio of marriages to po- 
pulation. A glance at this will satisfy the reader that it con- 
veys no information whatever, while the others show the actual 
movement of the population, and enable us to deduce therefrom 
the actual condition of the people. 





Actuil 


UbobUj 


cwaaot exceed 




*Uted u 


Prance, - - - 1 in 125 


1 in 109 


1 in 134 


Kingdom of Netherlands, 1 100 


1 116 


1 128 


England, ... 1 74 


1 89 


1 127 


United States, - - 1 55 


1 61 


1 140 



Dr. Hawkins, in his Medical Statistics, says, "In England, 
the proportion of marriages has diminished since the early part 
of the last century, when it was estimated at 1 in 115 indivi- 
duals. The census of 1801, lowered the proportion to 1 in 123; 
that of 1811, to 1 in 126; and, finally, in 1621, we find only 1 
in 131." 

In order to test the correctness of this statement, and of the 
deductions that might be made from it, we must take the popu- 
lation of England at several periods, as follows: 
1780, 7,100,000; of whom were married, in 1801,67,288 couples. 
1791, 7,700,000.— Marriages in 1812, 84,000. 
1801, 8,331,164.— Marriages in 1822, 98,878. 
I8I1, 9,651,523.— Marriages in 1832, supposed 110,000. 
1821,11,261,439. 
1831, 13,086,675. 

By pursuing the course already adopted of comparing the 
number of marriages with the population which produced the 
parties now capable of contracting marriage, viz. that of from 
20 to 23 years previously, we obtain the following results: 

In 1700, the number Qf marriages was to the existing popu> 
lation, I in 115, and as the increase at that time was exceed- 
ingly slow, it is probable that it bore nearly the same proportion 
to the population of 1678 or 1679. 

In 1780, the population being 7,100,000, and the number of 
marriages in 1801 being 67,288, the ratio would be 1 in 105. 
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In 1791, the population being 7,600,000, and the iiumber of 
marriages in 1812, 84,000, the ratio would be 1 in 00. 

In ISOl, ihe population being 8,331,164, and the marriages 
in 1822, 98,878, the ratio would be 1 in 84. 

In 1811, the population being 9,551,538, and the marriages in 
1832, supposed 110,000. the average would be 1 in 87, 
Showing a nearly steady increase in the ratio of marriages 
to population, when properly examined, and showing that as the 
condition of any people improves, the disposition to matrimony 
is more readily indulged. 

The small difference in the ratio of 1821 and 1831, is readi- 
ly explained by the emigration of large numbers of persons of 
the age proper to contract matrimony. 
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The number of births in France from the year 

1817 to 1830, inclusive, was - - - 13,545,483 

Of these the illegitimate were - , - - 955,737 

The legitimate, 12,589,745 



The latter being as 13.17 to 1 of the former, and giving 
3.79 as the Iruits of each marriage. 

From 1815 to 1825, the births in the Nbthbr- 

LAKDS were 2,015,646 

The illegitimate were as 1 to 15 of the legitimate, 

or about 126,000 



1,889,646 



The marriages were 430,247, and the product of each, 4.39 
births. 

Prom 1819 to 1830, the marriages in Eitolavd averaged 
10a708. Prom 1820 to 1831, the births averaged 444,000, of 
which the illegitimate were as I in 20. The annaal emigration 
of 5,000 married couples would reduce the births as much as 
the illegidmate would increase them, and such we doubt not has 
been the case. If so, the productive marriages would be re- 
duced to 98,708, and the births to 422,000, or 4.30 to each. 

The number of births required in the Ubitbd States, from 
1818 to 1828, averaged 397,000. Owing to the facility 
of obtaining the means of subsistence, almost all marry, and 
marriages take place early, the consequence of which is, that 
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iUeghimata ctuldrto are few io number. If va eatimate them 
at 1 in 60 it wilt be a liberal allowance, and will require be- 
tween 6,000 aitd 7,000, leaving 390,000 legitimate. If we take 
the marriages at 70,000, it will require 6.50 birtha to each 
to supply that quantity. 

Here we obtain nearly the aame order as in the two jve- 
ceding chapters, to wit: 

France, ... - 9.TO 
Netheriands, - - - 4.39 
England, • - • 4.30 

United States, • - 5.50 

We have little doubt that the marriages of England would 
be found, were the information perfectly accurate, more pro- 
ductive than those of the Netherlands. 
In France, the illegitimate births average, per 

annum, 68,200 

In the Netherlands, 12,600 

in England, 22,200 

In the United States, probably, - - - 6,000 

If each unmarried mother gave birth to three children, we 
should have of such mothers, ^ 

In France, - - - 22,733 

The Netherlands, - 4,200 

England, - - 7,400 

United States, • 2,000 

The number of females yearly arriving at maturity in the 

above countries, is estimated to be 

In France, - - - 205,000 
The Netherlands, - 50,000 
England, • - 105,000 

United Stales, - 78,500 

And it follows that the unchaste must be to the chaste. 

In France, in the ratio of 1 to 9.24 

Tht NetheHanda, I to 11.9 

England, 1 to 14.16 

United States, 1 to S9.25 

VOL. IO. — 6 
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Here we find morality maintaining the same order as mar- 
riage, and the fecundity of marriages greatest where men ex- 
perience the least difficulty in obeying the natural impulse to 
take a partner in their joys and sorrows, their prosperity and 
adversity. As poverty and wretchedness tend to diminish the 
power of contracting marriage, so do they tend to do away 
that feeling which prompts to correct conduct, and precisely in 
the same order with the ease and comfort enjoyed by the peo- 
ple, is the chastity observed by the unmarried female 
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It is usually assumed that emigration is caused by a diminu- 
UoD of ihe return to labour, whereas population has a natural 
tendency to difiuse itself throughout the world, and it is only 
prevented from doing so by difficulty in obtaining subsistence 
and in accumulating the amount of capital necessary to enable 
men advantageously to change their places of residence. The 
clearing of new farms and the building of new houses are 
works of great labour. Where men are destitute of capital, 
they continue to divide farms among themselves and theii* 
children, until they are reduced to holdings so small that the 
whole produce scarcely afToi'ds them food. Where labour is 
productive, capital accumulates, new farms are brought into 
activity, and new houses are built, and with every extension of 
cultivation over soils that by distance from market or other 
causes are rendered inferior, we find an increase in the return to 
labour, accompanied by an improvement of condition. Emi- 
gration is an evidence of the productiveness of labour, and it 
increases with the increase of capital. In no part of the world 
is it so great as in the United States, and from no part of the 
United States is it so great as from New England, where the re- 
ward of labour is higher than in any other part of the world.* 
We have no means of showing its extent, but the fact is un- 
questionable. Next to the United States is England, in which 
we find the migrating tendency daily increasing with increase 
in the facility of accumulating capital. The settlement-laws 
have tended greatly to impede the transfer of population from 
one part of the kingdom to another, and have compelled vast 
numbers to emigrate to the colonies, who could have been bet- 
ter employed at home ; but under the new poor-law system, a 
different state of things will probably arise. The amount of 
emigration h-om Great Britain, in the eight years from 1625 
to 1833, both inclusive, was as follows : 
• Vol. ii., p. 311. 
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1885, 


14,891, 


1880, 


- 80<158, 


1836, 


20,900, 


1830, 


56,9<V7, 


1827, 


88,003, 


1831, 


83,160, 


1838, 


- 26,098, 


183S, 


- 103,1*), 



The period embraced in the above table has been attended 
with a very decided improvement of condition,* producing in- 
creased ability to emigrate. 

The people of Scotland emigrate freely, wher^s when the 
peace of the country was disturbed and men found it impossi- 
ble to do more than obtain iha commonest food, there was no 
emigration. The land was split up into the smallest hcJdingti,t 
because none possessed the power of removing tbemselveB. 

The emigration of Ireland is large, and tends to increasa 
with the increased means of the people. Many more now 
resort to England than did so in former times, and great 
numbers transfer themselves to Canada and other British pro- 
vinces, as well as to the United States. The ability to emi- 
grate is an evidence that their condition is better than that of 
a large person of the people of the continent, who are chained 
to the soil by want of means to remove themselves. 

From France there is almost literally no emigration to 
foreign countries. One reason for this is to be found in the 
fact, that there is no part of the world in which French is the 
langaage of the people, whereas English is the language -of a 
large portion of the world. That cause would not, however, pre- 
vent them from transferriog themsel ves from one part of France 
to another, and yet we see vast bodies of land remaining un- 
cultivated in one quarter,;^ while in other parts it is divided 
into portions so small that the plough ts no longer used for cul- 
tivation.^ The people of Switzerland enjoy fewer natural ad- 
vantages, but they remain at peace, employing themselves in 
production, and are consequently enabled to traverse France 
on their way to America, while those of France remain at 
home* unable to change their residence, betause so large a 
portion of their time and labour is employed in impairing the 
condition of others, instead of improving their own. 

t Saa T^ i,, p. 65, ante. 
4 Saa ToL ii, p. 133, mie. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



We now proceed to compare the several populations as 
regards efficiency of labour. This would seem to be hardly 
necessary, when we could point to the United States, Eng- 
land, ihc Netherlands, and France, and show that the reward 
of labour in the first, in which population increased most 
rapidly, was greater than in the second, which increased less 
rapidly, — that it was greater in the second than in the third, 
and greater in the third than in the fourth, in which the growth 
of population was slowest ;* yet as several recent writers have 
asserted that labour was most productive where population was 
stationary, or but slowly increasing, we deem it proper to com- 
pare the muscular power of the several nations. The efficient 
population is to be found between the ages of 15 and 45, and 
of that there are in every 10,000,000 in the several countries. 

United Slits. EntluuL NTthnliDdt. Trance. 

From 15 to 20, 1,000,000 1,000,000 837,000 837,000 

20 30, 1,781,000 1,574,000 1,681,000 1,637,000 

30 40, 1,091,000 1,181,000 1,341,000 1,404,000 

40 45, 600,000 600,000 550,000 600,000 



4,372,000 4,355,000 4,409,000 4,478,000 

Here there is no material difierence. The remainder of the 
population ia thus divided: 

Below 15, 4,610,000 3,900,000 3,378,000 3,183,000 

Above 45, 1 ,0 18,000 1 ,745,000 2,21 3,000 2,340,000 

10,000,000 10,000,000 10,000,000 10,000,000 



We find in the United States, below the age of 15, 1,400,000 
more than are to be found in France, in which country their 
place is occupied by those below 45 and 100. If it were possi- 
ble that two countries could exist, in which the physical and 
moral condition of the people should be exactly equal, and the 
population be divided as the United States and France are 

> Bee T«l. ii., chapters iL uid z¥- 
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above showD to be, we should admit that the labour-power of 
the latter was greatest. Such, however, is not the case. The 
population of France increases slowly because of the difficulty 
of obtaining subsistence, and it will increase more rapidly with 
every increase in the facility with which it can be obtained. 
A slow increase of numbers is invariably attendant upon and ia 
an evidence of unproductiveness of labour. 

We have already shown what is the physical condition of 
the labouring population of France, In the Departemertt du 
J^ord, there are annually rejected of the conscripts more than 
one-fourth of the number, for infirmities and deformities. In 
the Departemertt des Bouches du Rhone, 1 in 12 is rejected. If 
such be the capacity for labour of the young, what must it be 
among the aged T By reference to a former chapter, the reader 
will see that with hard labour and low wages, inferior nourish- 
ment, clothing, and lodging, the physical condition of the popu- 
lation is low, and that a large portion of those above 45 are 
incapable of acquiring the means of support, and are a burthen 
upon the productive portion of the nation, instead of an aid to 
it* We hazard little in saying that there is a higher degree of 
muscular power in the 1,018,000 of the people of the United 
States above 45, than in the 3,340,000 of the people of France. 

If such be the case with regard to muscular power, how 
much more so is it with the intellectual ! In the esact ratio 
of the growth of population, do we find the desire for educa- 
tion and the ability to obtain it In France, the mass of the 
population is ignorant to a degree that is scarcely conceiv- / 
able-t In the Netherlands we find the proportion of the edu- 
cated increase. In England it is still greater, but in the United 
States we find scarcely any who cannot both write and read. 
With the increase of intellectual capital, we find a constant 
diminution in the necessity for severe bodily labour, and thus 
the aged and the youthful are enabled to contribute in aid of 
production. We think the reader will now be prepared to 
agree with us that the productive power of a nation tends to 
increase with the increase in the ratio which the youthful bear 
to the aged, a rapid increase of population being a necessary 
consequence of high moral, physical, and intellectual condition. 

■ Sea Tol. ii., p. 314. t See vol. ii., p. IBS, snle. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



We now submit the following view of the order in which 
several countries stand, as regards the several matters treated 
of in the preceding chapters, as well as in that essential requisite 
for prosperity, security of person and property.* 

ataaitj. Dnnfiim itf LU^ Orowth of PopBlatioD. Kuriiiga. 

1. U. States. 1. U. States. 1. U. States. 1. tJ. States. 
3. England. 2. England. 3. England. 3. England. . 

3. Netherlands. 3. Netherlands. 3. Netherlands. 3. Netherlands. 

4. France. 4. Prance. 4. France. 4. France. 

1. U. States. 1. U. States. 

3. Netherlands. 2. England. 2. England. 2. England. 

3. England. 3. Netherlands. 3. Netherlands. 3. Netherlands. 

4. France. 4. France. 4. France. 4. France. 

Where person and property are most secure, production will 
be greatest^ and the physical and moral condition of man will 
be highest ; there will he be most disposed to contract matri- 
mony,' and there vrill the fecundity of marriages be greatest ; 
there the unmarried adults wilt be in smallest ratio to the mar- 
ried, and the proportion of illegitimate children will be smallest; 
and there wUl the duration of life be longest. Such is the law 
which common sense would teach, and such is the law that 
is to be deduced from an examination of the operations of the 
world. 

We have, it is true, confined ourselves to four nations, but a 
law that is true in regard to that number, will be found equally 
so in regard to the rest of the world. If we look to India, 
we find in Bengal, where security is established and taxation 
is comparativdy light, a rapid increase of population, whereas 

■ Sat vol. ii., chaptet* iL, iii.. Mid xf. 
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in Southern India, wliere security ia of much more recent date, 
Bnd taxation ia heavy, the increase is very slow-* As regards 
most of the countries in Europe, we do not possess information 
sufficient for such an examination as would be necessary for 
the proof or disproof of the proposition we have offered. One 
writer informs us that Prussia doubles her population in 28 
years-t Another makes it 39,J whereas the last census shows 
an increase of 34 per cent, in 21 years, according to which it 
would double in about 48 years. According to one,§ Austria 
doubles in 44 years, whereas a aecondj| makes it 53.6, while 
M. Dupin makes it 69 years. According to the Revue Bri- 
tannique, France doubles in 125 years, whereas, agreeably to 
M. Dupin, the term is only 105 years. The first allows 84 
years for the Netherlands, and the last only 56}, while M. 
Rau allows 74 years. Russia in Europe is said to double iD 
48 years, but the following facts will show how little is the de- 
pendence to be placed upon any such statements. Id the most 
recent statistics of Russia,1[ we find the following ioformation 
in regard to the government of Moscow. M. Storeh gave it, 
in 1796, a population of 1,139,000. Wickman, in 1818, 
1,246,000. Ziabloifski, in 1814, 935,800. Hassel, in 1829, 
1,337,900, and M. Arsenieff, in 1831, 1,200,000. M- Schnitz. 
ler, with a view to obtain a correct idea of its actual amount, 
takes the population of 1796, adds thereto the births since that 
time, and deducts the deaths, by which process he obtains 
1,462,884. He feels himself fully authorized to fix it at 1 ,300,000 
souls.** The government of Vladimir, formerly part of that of ' 
Moscow, in stated by Wickman, in 1813, at 960,600 ; by Ziab- 
lof&ki, in 1814, at 1,105,132; by Balbi, in 1826, at 1,335,000; 
by Hassd, in 1829, at 1,334,500 ; and by ArseniefiT, in 1831, 
at 091,000. Pursuing the same .couree as in relation to the gov- 
ernment of Moscow, M. Schnitzler deems himself authorized 
to fix it, promoirement, at l,]00,OOO.tt If euch ba the state of 
iaformabon ia r^ard to the heart of the ompirev what must it 



a'Kmiew, No, iIt., p. U8. tDopin. 

t Reme BtiUnniqae, quoted by M. TtUeneiiTe. $ Ibid. ( Frofbiaor Ran. 
* La Rone, b Pobgne, at h FinluidB. Tablen Stotiftiqiie, OeogniAlqae at 
Hirtorique. Pir M. J. H. Schnitzel, Fuu, 1635. 
•• Tmg9 39. t+ Pit 103. 
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be in the remote districts? Even in England it is a matter of 
question whether the deaths are 1 in 47.3; 1 in 50; 1 in M; 
1 in 58 ;. or 1 in 59. Such being the case, it must be obvious to 
the reader that we do not possess facts sufHcicnt to warrant a 
belief of the existence of any other law than the plain and 
simple one that we have staled. 

The case of the Republic of Guanaxuato is fi-equently ad- 
duced as evidence of a diiferent state of things. It is asserted 
that the deaths are 1 in 19.70, the births 1 in 16.08, and the 
marriages 1 in 69.76. In reference to this, we have only to 
say, that'we do not know the fact, and that it will be time 
enough to reason in relation to it when it shall have been 
established. While Prussia and France, England and the 
Netherlands, are in dispute, it is highly improbable that we 
shall obtain returns worthy of confidence from Guanaxuato, 
Mexico, Peru, or Chili. In the meantime, we may rest assured 
that, with security and cheap government, population will grow, 
and that the growth of the one will be in the ratio of the enjoy- 
ment of the other. The growth of population may therefore 
be taken nearly as a measure of the productiveness of labour. 
Ireland, however, is usually regarded as proving the reverse of 
this proposition. In that country, the increase is now at the 
rate of 14$ per cent in 10 years, at which rate it would double 
in about 50 years. It has been asserted* that the census of 
1831 is incorrect, and that much of the apparent increase is 
due to the fact, that places are inserted in that for 1831, which 
were omitted in 1821. As there was no census previous to 
that of 1831 that could be relied upon, it is not possible to de- 
cide whether or not this assertion is correct. On a former 
occasion,t we gave a number of facts tending to prove that the 
average condition of the people of that country was superior to 
that of a large portion of those of the continent, and such, we 
are satisfied, is the case. There is, no doubt, much poverty 
in many pdrtiohs of it, but there are also niiany portions of it in 
which great comfort is enjoyed. 

In the 90 years, from 1801 to 1830, the population of Scot- 

• Mr. Slanaf, Hotwe of CommooB, Ma;, 1833, qooWd bj Wtde. Middle and 
Woking Cluni, p. 5Si. 
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laml increased from 1,599,000 to 3,365,000, at which r&te it 
would likewise double in 50 years. The growth of improve- 
ment in parts of Scotland has been very^apid, but in other 
parts it has been exceedingly slow,* and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, we find a rapid increase of population in the former, 
whereas it has been exceedingly slow in the latter. 

No country in Europe has improved more rapidly than Nor- 
way in the lasl 20 years; and, accordingly, we find a rapid in- 
crease of population.f In 1825, it amounted to 967,959; in 
1835, it had risen to 1,098,391,J being an increase of about 13i 
per cent., at which rate it would double in less than 61 years. 

If increase of population be taken as a measure of produc- 
tion, and of the power of improving moral and physical condi- 
tion, the following will be found to be the order of some of the 
most important portions of the world — 

1. The United States, 

2. England. 

3. Prussia. 

4. Scotland. 
' 5. Ireland. 

6. The Netherlands. 

7. Norway. 

8. France. 

And at the foot of the list will be found Hindostan. 



■ Lainf'» Norway, p. 35. t Ibid. p. 395, 

t "The increue of papulation in Norway, eoDDcclcd, as it evidently is,, with k 
prapoilioDKl increase of property, by improved huBbandrj, and a value beio^ 
given to iteprodactBhy new employments, is a striliing proof thai population and 
property, If the latter bo distributed through the social liodj on the natural prin. 
clple, will mutually act upon and check each other. The increase of numbers, 
previooaly to tlie eBtablishmcnt of an independent legislature, was eitremely slow, 
because the iucreaae of their property was slow; it is now much more rapid, be. 
cause the state of property admits of it." — Laing'i Noncay,p. 398. The estab- 
lishment of a popular government enabled the people to control expenditure; 
taxes have been reduced, while the national debt has been paid off. Capital in- 
creaaaa, and with it there is an increase of production. Those products are dis- 
tributed througheut the cammtmity on the natural principle, which gives to the 
labourer a constantly increasing proporlKni ■■ the {uinlily is incrsnsed; his situa- 
tion is constantly improving, and he has comparatively little besilation about aid. 
ing in the increase of population. 
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We now submit the following 

PROPOSITIONS. 

I. That in the infancy of society, when the superior soils 
alone are cultivated, man obtains with difficulty a supply of the 
necessaries of life — famines are of frequent occurrence — neces- 
sity causes men to plunder their fellow men — security of per- 
son and properly is unknown — the duration of life is short — 
marriages are few and unproductive — and population increases 
slowly. 

II. That every step in the progress of population is attended 
with increased power of uniting for the maintenance of secu- 
rity, and for the increase of production. Famines become more 
rare, and men no longer experience a necessity for plundering 
their fellow men. There is a constant increase of security, at- 
tended with a constant increase of the productive power. Capi- 
tal increases rapidly, and the inferior soils are brought into ac- 
tion. The duration of life is increased, marriages become more 
numerous and fruitful, and population increases more rapidly. 

III. That the natural growth of population should be most 
rapid in old states, in which a dense population enjoys security 

- of person and property at small cost, and in which abundant 
capital enables ihem to obtain from the inferior soils large re- 
turns to labour, or to extend themselves, with the same result, 
over those which by distance from market are rendered in- 
ferior. 

IV. That the natural growth of population should bo least 
rapid in those new slates in which a scattered population en- 
joys little security, while compelled by want of capital to limit 
cultivation to the superior soils. 

V. That the increase of nun)bers in old states will be re- 
tarded by the tendency of population gradually to extend itself 
over distant lands, and that the same circumstances will tend 
to accelerate the progress of population in new stales. 

VI. That with every increase of wealth there is increased 
power of cultivating inferior soils, and increased power and 
disposition to seek the distant but more fertile soils. 

VII. That emigration tends therefore to increase with th« 
increase of population and of wealtL 
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VIII. That a constant succession of wars, attended by waste 
of life and of capital, may prevent increase of wealth even 
where population is dense, thereby preventing the people from 
bringing into action the inferior soils near, or the more fer- 
tile soils distant from them, and continuing them in a low 
physical and moral condition, as has been the case in India and 
in France. 

IX. That peace and security and the free application of labour 
and of capital, may enable a nation whose population is widely 
scattered to iucrease rapidly in numbers and in wealth, bring- 
ing into activity the lands which from quality or situation are 
inferior, with a constant improvement of physical and moral 
dondition, as haa been the case ui the United States. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

REVIEW^HB. MALTHUa—MR. H'CULLOCIU--HR. MUX. 

Wt. MALTUUS. 

The views which we have thus offered to the consideratioQ 
of the reader, are directly opposed to those which are moat 
geoerally received, and which we now propose to examine. 

It was long since remarked, that the human race possessed 
the power of doubhng itself in short periods of time; but it 
was reserved for our times to have it announced that there is, 
in every stage of society, a tendency to over-population, or to 
an excess of population over food, producing poverty, misery, 
crime, and premature death, by which that tendency is in 
some degree counteracted. It is assumed by the author of this 
theory that the means of subsistence, " under circumstances the 
most favourable to human industry," cannot " be made to in- 
crease faster than in an arithmetical ratio," while the human 
species tends to increase in a geometrical ratio; that the last 
increase as the numbers I, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 356— while 
the former can only increase as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; and thus, 
that in two centuries the population would be to the means of 
Bubsittence as 256 to 9; in three centuries, as 4,096 to 13; and 
in S,000 years, the difference would be almost incalculable, 
were it not that this tendency is checked, and population kept 
down to a level with the means of subsistence, by " moral re- 
straint, vice and misery," the first being a preventive, while 
the latter are positive checks. 

In inquiring into the correctness of this doctrine, it is neces- 
sary to observe that it has no connexion with the ultimate pow- 
ers of the earth to afford subsistence. When Sir Henfy Petty 
calculated that population might double itself in 15 years, and 
when Dr. Franklin observed that, if the earth had been unpeo- 
pled, a single nation could in a few ages replenish it, they must 
have seen that if the period of duplication were even extended 
to 1,000 years, it was still possible that a time might come when 
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the world would be fully peopled. Neither has it any thing to 
do with the causes why the earth is not over-fieopled at the pre- 
sent moment Had the descendants of Adam and Eve doubled in 
every period of25 years, they would not now find slanding-rooni 
upon the earth; and if the people now existing upon it were to 
duplicate in that period, the lapse of a very few centuries would 
see them in that situation; yet we see in these facts no evidence 
of the truth of the theory of Mr, MaJthus- The discovery of 
that gentleman was that, however rapid might be the improve- 
ment of cultivation, there was a constantly existing tendency 
in pojpulaiion to outstrip productitm, and that, therefore, were 
the earth ultimately capable of affording support to a thousand 
milliotis of times its present population, every stage of its increase 
must be attended with a pressure of popviatioa against suhmU 
ence, producing a copious harvest of vice and misery. We 
propose now to examine how far this view is in accordance 
with the facts obtained by an examination of the various tuu 
tions of the world, and believe we shall satisfy the reader that 
misery and vice prevail most where population is most stationary, 
while abundance and a high moral feeling are the usual accom- 
paniments of a rapid increase of population. 

It is assumed that moral restraint, inducing abstinence from 
marriage and leading to vice, wars, pestilences, and famines, 
causing misery and starvation, are the remedies provided by 
nature, for counteracting the tendency to over-population. 
The superiority of the people of England and France over 
those of some other countries, is then attributed to the fact that 
the population "had accommodated itself more nearly to the 
average produce of each country than many other states,'" by 
"the operation of the preventive check — wars; the silent, 
though certain destruction of life in large towns and manufac- 
tories ; and the close habitations and insufficient food of the 
poor," which " prevent population from outrunning the means 
of subsistence;" and which "supersede ike necessity of great 
and ravaging epidemics to destroy what is redundant."* 

If the checks referred to were really remedies, an examina- 
tion of Mr. Malthus' work should satisty us that where they had 

■ Halthua on Fopnlition, toI. i,, p. 53S. 
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been applied most frequently and copiously the supply of food 
bore the highest ratio to population, and that where they did not 
esisi, the population tended most to exceed the supply of food. 
In the United States, however, those remedies are and have been 
in a great measure unknown; yet there is a constant tendency 
to an increase in the ratio of subsistence to population. In Eng- 
land, when the remedies were applied, the supply of food was 
small,* whereas, since they have ceased to act, food increases 
more rapidly than population-f In Scotland, when subject to 
the remedies, the people were almost in a state of starvation, 
but they are now almost as prosperous as any people whatever. 
In Ireland, the condition of the people is constantly, improving 
with the withdrawal of the remedies. In France, they have 
been applied with great steadiness, but the supply of food has 
been small. In Holland, in which they have been compara- 
tively little applied, the supply of food is greater than in Bel- 
gium, in which they have been more frequently called into ac- 
tion. In the states of the Church, they have been in activity 
much more steadily than in Tuscany, yet the supply of food is 
smaller. In Austria and Prussia — in Spain and Portugal — in 
Sardinia and Turkey, they have been of more frequent appli- 
cation than in Holland, England, or Scotland, yet the people of 
the latter have food in abundance, while those of the former ob- 
tain it with diHicully. In South America, the remedies are ap- 
plied, and the people are miserable. In no country in the world 
have the remedies been applied so steadily as in India, and the 
natural consequence has been moral and physical degradation. 
In default of moral restraint, attempts have been made to 
limit the growth of population by restricting the-right to marry, 
as in France, where the large portion of the people who are 
compelled to bear arms, are prohibited from marrying without 

■ Id tin time of June* I., Uie f^tu of over-popuUtioti wa> bo much greater 
than mt present, tb>t men were not nsiuU/ peimitled to nmr; until tbey htd 
attuned the age of 35, nor women until 30 yean of iige. HalliDsheiid and Sir 
Thomas Moie compliiDed of sapetfecimditj' u much as is doae b; the writeri 
of our time. The dread of oier-population is greatoBl where popdalioQ ie least 
oumeToua, uid thus the precantiona in France, nith 160, and Austria, with 13S 
to a square mile, are Taatlj greater than in Enfland, with ahnoat 200. 

t 6m nL i., p. 63, aaff . 
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tbe consent of iheir officers, which is obtained with great diffi- 
culty; yet the people of that country are poor, compared with 
those of Holland and England, where such restraints do not 
exist.* 

Id some parts, and possibly in the whole of the Austrian em- 
pire, no man is allowed to marry till he can prove that he is 
able to maintain a wife and children; and no officer can do so, 
nnless he deposite in the hands of the government a sufficient 
sum of money to maintain his wife and children in case of his 
death. j- The consequence of this restraint is "the entiie demo- 
ralization of the people. "J§ 

Here is one of the remedies fully applied, yet the people of Aus- 
tria find great difficulty in obtaining food. In Mecklenburgh, 
marriages are delayed by the conscription to the twenty-second 
year, and by military service for six years, yet food is not 
abundant In Wirtemburgh, no man is allowed to marry until 
bis twenty-fifth year, unless permission be specially obtained or 
purchased. At that age he must also obtain permission, which 
is granted on proving that he and his wife have together suffi- 
cient to maintain a family — in large towns, say from 800 to 
1000 florins, = $300 to $400. A similar law prevails, and is 
strictly enforced, in Bavaria. Matrimony is placed under re- 
strictions similar to those of Austria, yet there food is obtained 
with vastly greater ditEculty than in other countries where no 
restraint exists. In Saxony, a man may not marry until he is 
21 years of age, if liable to serve in the army, yet the people 
find it exceedingly difficult to obtain food, 

If we were informed that the drinking of brandy was the 
cause of long life and health, but on a careful examination of 
what passes around us, were satisfied that the drinkers of 

* M. de Sumondi propose! to interdict tmirnage to kII who do not own 10 
aerea, or. who doea not (ana 30 acres. — {ViUeaeuee, L 198.) He woold anbtnit 
marriage to a seTere inspection, and is of opinion that guusnteea ahoald be de. 
manded of the employer, to pay wagea for a certain nnmbN of yeua to any of 
hi> workmen that might marry. — Aid. 305. 

t RbU's Scblon Hainfeld, p. 16. t Ibid. 

i "At tbe hat gnnd jubilee, in the next pariih, 73 pairs of virgina adorned 
tbe pncewion, d r etasd in white, and covered with garlandt of flowers. In e%lit 
Monthf, 44 of them were in tbe Amily-wa;."— /MTt &U«m IM^iM. f. 16. 
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brandy were neither so healthy nor so long lived as their neigh- 
bourg who did not drink it, we should be tempted to doubt the 
correctness of the assertion. In like manner, when we see that 
in those countries in which restraints upon matrimony, vice, 
war, pestilence, and famine exist, the people obtain food with 
difficulty, whereas in proportion to their absence there is a con- 
stant improvement of condition, we may equally doubt whether 
those really are the remedies provided by nature against a de- 
ficiency in the supply of the means of subsistence. 

The manner in which the principle of population acts, is thus 
stated by Mr. Malthus: 

" There are few states in which there is not a constant eflbrt in 
■the population to increase beyond the means of subsistence. 'Fhia 
constant effort as constantly tends to subject the lower classes of 
society to distress, and to prevent any great permanent amelioration 
of their condition. These effects, in the present slate of society, 
seem to be produced in the following manner: — We will suppose the 
means of subsistence in any country to be just equal to the easy sup- 
port of its inhabitants. The constant effort towards population, 
which is found to act even in the most vicious societies, increases 
the number of people before the means of subsistence are increased. 
The food, therefore, which before supported eleven millions, must 
now be divided between eleven millions and a-balf. The poor, con- 
sequently, must live much worse, and many of them be reduced to 
severe distress. The number of labourers also being above the pro- 
portion of work in the market, the price of labour must tend to fail, 
while the price of provisions would, at the same time, tend to rise. 
The labourer, therefore, must do more work to earn the same as he 
did before. During this season of distress, the discouragements to 
marriage, and the difficulty of rearing a family, are so great, that the 
progress of population is retarded. In the meantime, the cheapness 
of labour, the plenty of labourers, and the necessity of an increased 
industry amongst them, encourage cultivators to employ more labour 
upon their land, to turn up fresh soil, and to manure and improve 
more completely, what is already in tillage, till, ultimately, the 
means of subsistence may become in the same proportion to the popu- 
lation, as at the period from which we set out. The situation of the 
labourer being then again tolerably comfortable, the restraints to 
population are in some degree loosened; and, afler a short period, 
the same retrc^rade and progressive movements, with respect to hap- 
piness, are repeated."* 

* Fapdlstisn, book i., ctiap. S. 
VOL. 111. — 8* 
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■ To all this ihere is no other objection than that of being dia- 
metrically opposed to all experience, except in those countries 
in which the remedies are applied. Men make war upon and 
plunder each other. The labour that should be applied in in- 
creasing their own means of subsistence, is wasted in assaults 
upon their neighbours, and in destroying the capital which they 
have accumulated. Both parties are impoverished by the 
application of Mr. Mallhus's remedy for over-population, the 
only effect of which is to keep the supply of food and clothing 
below the demand, and thus to cause people to perish from 
hunger and cold. Peace comes — the remedy is withdrawn — 
and capital begins again lo increase. Production is increased 
and men are enabled to marry. There is now again a steady. 
increase in the ratio of capital to population, and a steady im- 
provement of physical and moral condition, until the further 
application of the remedies, when the accumulation of the former 
is again arrested, and starvation is again found limiting the 
growth of the latter. Alexander, and Tamerlane, and Bajazet, 
and Napoleon, have applied them very freely, yet few of the 
people over whom they reigned would have been disposed lo 
admit that the means of subsistence were thereby rendered more 
abundant If we look to England, in which the remedies have 
had comparatively small action, we find a constantly increasing 
population, and constantly increasing means of subsistence.* 
Where they are not applied, the increase of population is most 
rapid: where they are, it is slow. Where population increases 
rapidly, the increase of food is still more rapid. Where popu- 
lation increases slowly, food increases also slowly. Where the 
former is almost stationary, the latter is in the same condition. 
In India, the increase of population for a long period was almost 
nothing: the preventive and positive remedies existed in full 
force, but the only elTect was lo keep food below population. 
Within thirty years, Bengal has been comparatively exempt from 
the remedies, and there is a great increase of population, and more 
rapid increase of food; while in Southern India, where the reme- 
dies continued longer inaction, the former isalmost stationary, and 
thereiaaveryslowincreaseofthelatter. In South America, where 
fertile land exists in abundance, there is a slow increase of both, 
while in England, where the quantity of land is very limited, there 
is a rapid increase of the one, and still more rapid augmentation of 



' See Vol. i, p. 63. 
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the other. In the former the remedies exist everywhere, while 
a large portion of the population of the latter is exempt from 
their action. 

We see in every country, men who are poor and miserable 
from their own misconduct. Were we to take one of them, and 
trace him in his occasional hours of industry, and his succeed- 
ing days of idleness and intemperance, gradually wasting his 
means and his powers of earning a living, until we brought him 
diseased and wretched to the grave, and then to assert that he 
was the type of human nature at large — that he wasonly obey- 
ing a law of nature — that if he were sober and industrious, 
population would increase too rapidly — that for him, as one 
of the poor, was the Kingdom of Heaven — Mr, Malthus him- 
self would reject our theory. He would point to the thousands 
who conduct themselves well, and who earn not ooly the means 
of support, but of constantly improving their condition, and 
would reject the idea that idleness or intemperance could be 
in obedience to a law of nature, or could lead to happiness here 
or hereafter. Yet, if all mankind were sober and industrious, 
men would speedily be compelled to eat each other for want 
of other food, according to Mr. Malthus. Honest industry leads 
to starvation. Licentiousness and crime, robbery and murder, 
tend to render the supply of food abundant In reply to all this 
we have to oiTer the single fact, that with the increase of popu- 
lation and the extension of cultivation over the inferior soils, 
there is a constant increase in the return to labour, enabling 
men rapidly to improve their physical and moral condition. 

The latest exposition of the views of Mr. Malthus, is contained 
in a letter to Mr. Senior, appended by that gentleman to his 
Lectures on Population. The following is an extract: 

" Whether population were actually increasing faster than 
food, or food faster than population, it was true that, except 
in new colonies, favourably circumstanced, population was 
always pressing against food, and was always ready to start 
off at a faster rate than that at which the food wag actually 
increasing- 

" This constant pressure of population against food, which I 
have always considered as the essence of the principle which I 
endeavoured to explain in my work, appeared to me to be dis. 
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tinctly proved by the universaUy acknowledged fact, that when- 
ever improvements in agriculture, or the cfiects of some destruc- 
tive plague, loosened the restraints which kept down the popu- 
lation, it made a start forward at a greater rate than usual ; and 
that further, notwithstanding the operation of the desire of bet- 
tering our condition, there were the strongest reasons to believe 
that the pressure in question occasioned premature mortality in 
every old country with which we were acquainted. 

« The cause of this pressure, I thought, might be described 
by saying, that the human race had a tendency to increase 
faster than food." 

Here we have a law of nature, with an exception in favour 
of new colonies, "favourably circumslanced." The favoura- 
ble circumstances which are the cause of exception, are, we 
presume, abundance of fertile land. That being the case, the 
more widely scattered the population of that land the greater 
must be the facility of obtaining food. We have, however, 
evidence that in the new colonies of South Africa, of Central 
America, and of Australia, the difficulty of obtaining the means 
of subsistence has been far greater than in England. Through- 
out South America, fertile land is most abundant, yet the popu- 
lation are wretchedly poor : so much so, that the poorest in- 
habitant of a workhouse in England would not exchange with 
them. In those countries which are most favourably circum- 
stanced in regard to abundance of land, and in which, conse- 
quently, there is the least tendency to over-population, there is 
the greatest tendency to the application of the remedies. The 
savage wanders over thousands of miles of fertile land, making 
war upon those who have been more fortunate than himselil 
The people of South America are constantly at war with each 
other. Person and property are less secure in Arkansas and 
Missouri than in New England. The remedies for over-popo- 
latioQ are applied abundantly in Spain, in which fertile land is 
abundant, hut they are not needed in Massachusetts, where it 
is far less so. 

It is asserted, that whenever improvements in agriculture, or 
Bpme destructive plague, have loosened the restraints by which 
population has been kept down, it has made a start forward at 
A mors rapid rate Uiui usual When men make war upon 
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their fellow men, plundering and destroying them, and produ- 
cing pestilence and famine, the power of obtaining the means 
of subsistence is diminished, and men are deprived of the ability 
to improve their condition. Neither population nor capital can 
increase. When peace is restored, capital begins to accumu- 
late ; improvements in agriculture are made and production is 
increased; men readily obtain the means of supporting fami- 
lies; and the desire of improving their condition, accompanied 
by the knowledge that the object can be accomplished, produces 
luibits of application. Marriages take place, vice and immo- 
rality diminish, and population increases with a daily improve- 
ment in the condition of the people. 

Mr. Malthus is, however, of opinion, " that the desire of bet- 
tering our condition, as far as it affects the direct increase of 
food, is perfectly feeble, compared with the tendency of popu- 
lation to increase. The most intense desire of bettering our 
condition, can do nothing towards making food permanently in- 
crease, at the rate at which population is always ready to in- 
crease; and, in fact, this desire, in reference to the increase of 
food, operates in a very trifling degree upon the great naass of 
the labouring classes. They are not the persons who accumu- 
late farming capital, and employ it in agricultural improve- 
ments, and the increase of subsistence. In this respect they are 
almost entirely passive."* 

In those countries in which the remedies have been applied, 
neither farmers nor mechanics can accumulate capitaL Such 
has been the case in France, and Germany, and Spain, and 
Turkey, which are moderately peopled, but it has not been so 
in England, or in Holland, which are densely petted — nor in 
the United States, which are not so~-4}ecause the remedies 
have not been applied. 

" In no old country that I have yet heard of, have the wages 
of labour, so determined, been for any length of time such as 
to maintain with ease the largest families. Consei^ieDUy.iQall 
old states ihere wiU always be a constant pressure, specifically, 
arising from the tendency of food to increase not being' so great 
as the tendency of pt^ulation to iactea8e."t 

* Lectuiei on Populition, App«idut, pp. 63, 64 t Ibid., p. GS. 
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Again he saya — 

" The main part of the question with me, relates to the cause 
of the continued poverty and misery of the labouring classes of 
society in all old states."* 

Mr. Malthus uniformly distinguishes between what is done, 
and what must take place, in oM countries and new countries. 

Brazil and the United Stales are both new countries, but how 
widely di^rent is the condition of the people! Poland and 
Great Britain are old countries, but the difference is as great. 
It is more difficult to maintain a large family in Brazil than in 
Great Britain, because production is not so great in the former 
as in the latter. It is easier to maintain a large family in Great 
Britain now, than it was 50 or 500 years since, because a given 
quantity of labour will now yield a larger return in food, 
clothing and shelter. It is true that there is probably as much 
complaint now as in time past, but that is because the desire of 
improving our condition has made many articles necessary that 
formeriy were not so; thus the pauper would now scorn the 
provision that formerly sufficed the student at Oxford. Had 
Mr. Malthus extended his views, he would have seen that the 
same laws applied to old and new states ; and that the condition 
of the people was prosperous or otherwise, in proportion to the 
absence ofthe remedies for over-population. He would have seen 
Brazil poor, and the United States rich; Great Britain increas- 
ing in wealth with great rapidity, and France and Poland re- 
maining almost stationary. 

Mr. Malthus looked " forward to the possibility, and even the 
probability, of the labouring classes of society being altogether 
in a better situation than they are now, when the means of a 
further increase of food shall be nearly exhausted, and both 
subsistence and population shall have come nearly to a stand." 

It would be difficult, at this time, to determine when such a 
state of things shall arrive, nor is it important to anticipate it 
If the powers of the earth to afibrd food be, as they probably 
are, absolutely incalculable, we may safely leave to i\iture gene- 
rations to settle the questions as to when population will press 
upon subsistence; as to the extent of the pressure; and the reme- 
dies that may then be required. 

■ Lsctorei on Populition, p. 71. 
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In support of the theory of over-population, it is usual to refer 
to the tendency to emigration. Thus our author says — 

" If food had increased faster than population, would the 
earth have been overspread with people since the flood? Would 
the great migrations and movements of nations of which we 
read, have ever taken place? Would ihe shepherds of Asia have 
been engaged in such a constant struggle for room and food? 
Would the northern nations have ever overrun the Roman em- 
pire of the west? Would the civilized Greeks have been obliged 
to send out numerous colonies? Would these colonies have in- 
creased with great rapidity for a certain period, and then have 
become comparatively stationary? Would history, in short, 
have been at all what it is?"* 

When men exist under what Mr. Malthus deems the most 
favourable circumstances, that is, when land is most abundant, 
they wander about seeking to obtain from the earth, without 
labour, the means of subsistence. If they find what they want, 
they take it by force, without regard to the claims of the pro- 
ducer. Such is now the object of the wanderings of the savage 
tribes of Western America, and such was the object of the wan- 
dering nations of Europe. The remedies for over-population 
were in full force among them ; wars and famines were of con- 
stant occurrence; the growth of capital was thus forbidden- 
subsistence could not increase — and the consequence was, a 
necessity for change of place, to which they were the more in- 
duced, as there was a prospect of a rich harvest of plunder. 

As population becomes more dense, there is a constantly in- 
creasing tendency to security of person and property, permit- 
ting the growth of capital and the increase of production, and 
diminishing the necessity for change of place. We thus find 
the people of England and France existing under circum- 
stances that would be deemed by Mr. Malthus far less ad- 
vantageous than those in which lived the Britons and Gauls, 
and yet a labourer of our time can command a far greater 
degree of the conveniences and comforts of life than in former 
times fell to the share of men enjoying great consideration. 
With the diminishing necessity for emigration, we find a con- 

■ LcctuiM on PopuUtion, Appeodii, p. 66. 
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stantly increasing ability for iti and thus is exhibited at this 
time the spectacle of emigration constantly increasing with the 
improving condition of the people. It is greater in the United 
States than in any other part of the world. Next we find it 
in Great Britain and Ireland. In Germany, when wars and 
other remedies for over-population abounded, laws were made 
forbidding men to marry. Since the peace, the increase of 
capital has been great — population is increasing rapidly — men 
acquire the ability to emigrate — and emigration is now dis- 
couraged.* When wars, pestilences, and famines abound, popu- 
lation is small, and men are forced to emigrate, to endeavour ta 
obtain the means of avoiding.3tar¥ation. When peace prevails, 
there are neither pestilences nor famines : population becomea 
dense, and men change their places of residence, induced by 
the hope of improving their condition, and carrying with ihem 
capital in the form of implements of ail kinds, by the aid of 
wbtcb they are enabled to accomplish that object 



KR. H'CULLOCH. 

Adopting in full the doctrijie that rent arises from the neces- 
sity of having recourse to inferior soils, Mr. bTCullocb says, 
that 

" Even in those societies that are most rapidly improving, it" 
(the value of raw produce) " has a constant tendency to rise; 
for the rise of profits consequent to every invention, by occa- 
sioning a greater demand for labour, gives a fresh stimulus to 
population; and thus, by increasing the demand for food, agfun 
inevitably forces the cultivation of poorer soils, and raises 
price«."t 

* "Same of &<> Gennui gafaameaU hue been obliged to maks prsTuion t« 
amit the depopulatiea of their comtiy by law, and to eDj<Hn the civil and duU- 
taiy kothoritieB to use their utmost influeoce to prerent emi^ition in future. 
***** The obatadeB thrown in their way txe auch that onl}* those 
who hsTC property are able to receive their pasiports. There li now a Uw in 
'Wlrtenabwrgb, which obligee erery snbject, deairoui of emigrating to America, 
to depoHio tbe aum of 300 Borini (tlSO) with the oiril authoritiea of Stnlgard, 
which Bum is only remitted to him at the aeaport of hia emigration." — Onind. 
The Amerieant, p. 330. 

t Piinciplea of Pohtiul Eoonony, p. 489. 
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The consequence of this he deems to be the fall of wages, 
which can be remedied only in the following manner: 

*■ Unless the labourers, who have been reduced from a higher 
to a lower rate of wagesf defer the period of marriage, and thus 
retard the progress of population, the chances are five to one 
that they will never again attain to the elevation from which 
they have fallen."* 

This remedy is not, however, usually applied, and thus — 

"Of all productions, that of human beings is the least suscep- 
tible of regulation; and as it is frequently found to advance 
naost steadily in countries where poverty and misery have 
reached the extreme point of depression, and become almost 
universal, the only checks which can prove even temporarily 
elTective, are those great and wide-spreading desolations to 
which we have alluded, combined with the permanent disre- 
gard of life which is found to prevail wherever mankind gene- 
rally are reduced to the condition of the Hindoos, and which, 
among the latter, is fostered by the barbarous rites of a cruet 
and sangumary superstition."t 

Unfortunately for these statements, they are in direct oppo- 
sition to experience. The value of raw produce does not rise, 
but falls steadily, as is abundantly proved by the fact, that any 
given quantity of labour will now command a much larger 
quantity of food than at any former time, and the tendency is 
to a constant increase. Neither does population increase most 
steadily where poverty and misery exist, but in those countries 
in which moderate labour insures a comfortable subsistence. 
In India and South America its advance is small, and in Eng- 
land and the United States it is great, and with few, If any, 
exceptions the rate at which population advances may be 
taken as an index to the amount of comfort enjoyed. 

Mr. RfCulloch attributes to the desire of bettering our con- 
dition, much less influence than we have done. 

" Though the desire of bettering our condition be a very pow- 
erful motive, it is less so than the pressure of want, or the fear 
of falling to an inferior station. • * • Extraordinary exer- 

■ Principles ofPoliticBl Ecoaomj, p. 394. 
f Eae/clopcediB BtiUoiiica, Tol. li., p. 393. 
VOL. III. — 9 
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tiona, whether of mind or body, are very rarely made by those 
■who are enabled, without their assistance, lo live comfortably."* 

" The want of subsistence is, therefore, the universal and con- 
stant cause of emigration, which forces mankind to disperse 
themselves, and to explore the world for a more desirable abode. 
It is no love of change or of adventure which prompts them to 
wander into unfrequented parts. * » * • Where a com- 
munity is happy and prosperous, mankind will follow their na- 
tural propensity to settlement and rest; and it is only when this 
principle is disturbed by an opposite and equally powerful prin- 
ciple, namely, the fear, or the actual experience of want, that 
emigration will be resorted to, as the least of two evils, not 
from choice, but from necessity,"t 

When population in England was limited, and the most fer- 
tile soils only were cultivated, the people felt the pressure of 
want — the most severe toil yielded a bare subsistence — yet 
they did not emigrate. At present the same labour yields a 
great increase of .comforts, and yet they do emigrate. Why 
should this be 7 Because, when the superior soils alone were 
cultivated no labour would procure the means of emigration, 
as labour was unproductive, and the means of locomotion 
were bad. Now, travelling is easy, and every man can obtain 
the means of changing his place of residence. Improved 
condition begets increased desire of improvement, and in- 
creased knowledge enables men to know that by resorting to 
soils that by distance from market are rendered inferior, they 
may find a greater facility in obtaining the necessaries of life. 

The countries from which emigration is greatest, are those in 
which people live best. That from the eastern to the western 
United States is far greater than from England, and from Eng- 
land it is greater than from Spain or Portugal. 

Following out the doctrine of the necessity of cultivating in- 
ferior soils with diminished return, Mr. M'Culloch says, it is 
" plainly impossible that the population of England or of France 
can be doubled at the same time with that of Kentucky or 
Illinois, owing to the greater sterility of the soils, by which the 

* Principles of Political Bconomy, p. 235. 
f Encjclopedia Bribumica, toL viii^ p. 684, 
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quantity of produce to be divided, is much less than in Ame- 
rica."* Only 40 per cent of the population of Great Britain is 
employed in agriculture, and the remainder cultirate a soil for 
'which nature has done as much as she has for that of the 
United States. They are employed in manufactures, in trade, 
in navigation. They have as good steam and as good wind. 
Nature has not played step-mother to them, but here the quan- 
tity of produce to be divided is as much less as it is in agricul- 
ture. Why is this? In this case it certainly is not owing to 
any " sterility of the soil." May it not be attributed to the fact, 
that war, and other remedies for over-population, have destroyed 
the capital which should have been applied to aid production, 
or that restrictions upon its employment have sent it abroad! 
or that the frequent a^^licaUon of the remedies has prevented 
the diffusion of knowledge among the people, and the conse- 
quent increase of their productive power? The weavers of 
France and of India cultivate the same soil as those of Great 
Britain and the United States, but the remedies have destroyed 
their means of doing so with advantage. 

« It may be said, perhaps, that allowance must be made for 
the efiects of the improvements which may be supposed to 
take place in agricultural science in the progress of society, or 
the possible introduction, at some future period, of new and 
more prcHific species of crops. But it b easy to see that the 
influence of such improvements and changes must, supposing 
them to be realized in the fullest manner, be of very temporary 
duration ; and that it cannot ailect the truth of the principle, 
ihat the power of increase in the kuman species must always, in 
the long run, prove an overmatch for the increase in the means 
of subsistence. Suppose by some extraordinary improvement 
the quantity of food and other articles required for the subsist- 
ence and accommodation of man, annually produced in Great 
Britain, were suddenly doubled ; the condition of all classes be- 
ing in consequence signally improved, there would be less occa- 
sion for the exercise of moral restraint ; the period of marriage 
would therefore be accelerated, and such a powerful stimulus 
would be given to ihe principle of increase, that in a very short 

■ EncyclopndiB Britannicn, toI. iii, p. 9SS. 
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period the population teauld be again on a /nW with the meant 
of subsistence ; and there would, also, owing to the change that 
must have been made in the habits of the people with respect 
to marriage, during (he period that the population was riMig 
to the level of the increased supply of food, be an extreme risk, 
lest it should become too abundaot, and produce an increased 
rate of mortality. Although, therefore, it is not possible to 
assign any certam Umits to the progress of improvement, it is, 
notwithstanding, evident that it cannot continue for any con- 
sideraUe period to advance in the same proportion that popu- 
lation would advance, su{qK>sing food were abundantly su^^lied. 
The circumstance of inferior lands, which require a greater 
outlay of capital and labour to make them yield the same sup- 
ply as those that are superior, being invariably taken into cul- 
tivation in the progress of society, demonstrates, what is other- 
wise indeed sufficiently obvious to every one, that, in despite 
of improvements, the difficuhy of adding to the supplies of food 
is progressively augmented as populedon becomes denser."* 

This argument is based upon the supposition that the return 
to labour decreases as resort is had to inferior soils, which is 
certauily not the case, as we have shown, we trust to the satis- 
faction of the reader. The theory of population rests chiefly 
upon this theory of rent, and if the latter cannot be estabUshed, 
the former is left almost without support With the extension 
of cultivation over inferior or more distant soils, there is a daily 
increase in the return to labour; and as there is no reason to 
doubt that such may be the case for centuries to come, 4^ 
may leave it to our successors to determine what course is U> 
be adopted when the worid really becomes crowded. 

HR. MIU.. 

Mr. Mill says, " If it were the natural tendency of capital to 
increase faster than population, there would be no difficulty in 
preserving the prosperous condition of the people. If, on the 
other hand, it were the natural tendency of popuhiti<»i to in- 
crease faster than capital, the difficulty would be very great 
There would be a perpetual tendency in wages to fall ; the pro- 

' Principles rf Ptditical Eoonomy. 
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greasive fal! of wages would produce a greater and a greater 
degree of poverty among the people, attended with its inevita- 
ble consequences, misery and vice. As poverty, and its conse- 
quent nnisery, increased, mortality would also increase: of a nu- 
merous family bora, a certain number only, from want of the 
means of well-being, would be reared. By whatever propor- 
tion the population tended to increase faster than capital, such 
a proportion of those who were born would die; the ratio of 
increase in capital and population would then remain the same, 
and the fall of wages would proceed no further. That popula- 
tion has a tendency to increase faster than, in most places, 
capital has actually increased, is proved incontestibly by the 
condition of the population in most parts of the Globe. In 
almost all countries the condition of the great body of the peo- 
ple is poor and miserable. This would have been impossible, 
if capital had increased faster than population. In that case, 
wages must have risen; and high wages would have placed 
the labourer above the miseries of want This general misery 
of mankind is a fact which can be accounted for upon one 
only of two suppositions: either that there is a natural tendency 
in population to increase faster than capital, or that capital has, 
by some means, been prevented from increasing so fast as it 
has a tendency to increase. This, therefore, is an inquiry of 
the highest importance."* 

It is singular thai any one should suggest for a moment the 
tendency of population to increase more rapidly than capital, 
having before him the examples of England and the United 
States. In no countries has the growth of population been as 
little impeded by the remedies, the necessary consequence of 
which is that in none has capital increased so rapidly in its ratio 
(o population. Every day adds to the mass of the one, ac- 
cumulated in the various forms necessary to aid production, 
while every day sweeps off a part of the other, whose succes- 
sors are enabled by its aid to obtain a constantly increasing re- 
turn to labour. If we wish to measure the increase, we need 
only look to the days of the Sasons, and compare the vast 
amount of capital now existing, with its almost entire absence 
8l that time, and we shall obtain results nearly corresponding 
with those which would be obtained from comparing the people 
inhabiting the Rocky Mountains, with those of the county of 
Middlesex. In the United States, there has been nothing to 

* * Principlei of Polilical Economj', «hkp. ii. i 9. 
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restrain the growth of population, yet the ratio which it bears 
to capital is not one-tenth as great as it was a century since. 
A large portion of mankind are undoubtedly " poor and mise- 
rable," because they have been constantly engaged in applying 
the remedies for over-population — robbing and plundering each 
other — and have thus kept food below population. 

Mr, Mill says, that if capital had increased more rapidly, 
" wages must have risen. It is really marvellous that the pur- 
suit of a theory should so far mislead such men as the one now 
under consideration. It is entirely impossible to read any book 
b-eating of the people of England of past times, without being 
struck with the extraordinary improvement of the means of 
living — with the increased facility of obtaining food, clothing, 
and shelter, and with the improved quality of all — enabling the 
comtnon labourer now to indulge in numerous luxuries that in 
former times were unknown to people who might be deemed 
wealthy — and yet we are told that wages " must have risen," 
if capital had increased in its ratio, when we all know that 
wages have risen, affording abundant evidence that capital has 
increased. 

Mr. Mill assumes, that with the extension of cultivation there 
must be a constant decrease in the return to labour, and that 
therefore the natural tendency of capital to increase must be 
slower than that of population, which fact being established, " it 
is," he says, " of no consequence to the present purpose to in- 
quire alx>ut the rapidity of the increase. How slow soever the 
increase of population, provided that of capital be still slower, 
wages will be reduced so low that a portion of the population 
must regularly die of want."* 

The second suggestion oiFered by Mr. Mill for our considera- 
tion, viz. " that capital has, by some means, been prevented from 
increasing so fast as it has a tendency to increase," is that which 
we have desired to prove to the reader. Where the remedies 
for over-population have not been applied, it certainly has in- 
creased faster than population. Where they have been applied, 
we find capital increase slowly — the population poor and mise- 
rable, and not unfrequently dying " of want" The natural in- 
ference is, that instead of being the remedies provided by nature 
to prevent over-population, they are the disturbing causes pro- 
duced by man, the effect of which is to prevent improvement 
of physical and moral conditioa 



■ Friaciplei of Politiesl Economy, chap. ii. ^ 3. 
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CHAPTER X. 
REVIBW^HB. SBNIOIL— DR. CHALMERS, AKD OTHERS. 

HR. SBITtOR. 

Wa now proceed to give the views of Mr. Senior, which in 
some respects agree with those of the writers previously no- 
ticed. 
' The law of population is thus stated — 

" We have already stated that, as a general rule, additional 
labour employed in the cultivation of the land within a given 
district, produces a less proportionate return. And it has ap- 
peared that such is the power of reproduction dnd duration of 
life in mankind, that the population of a given district is capa<- 
ble of doubling itself at least every twenty-five years. It is 
clear, therefore, that the rat^ at which the production of food 
is capable of being increased, and that at which population, if 
Unchecked, would increase, are totally diderent Every addi- 
tion made to the quantity of food periodically produced, makes 
in general a further periodical addition more diificuit. Every 
addition to the existing population diffuses wider the means of 
still further addition- If neither evil, nor the fear of evit 
checked the population of England, it would amount in a cenr 
tury to above two hundred millions. Suppose it possible that 
we might be able to raise or to import the subsistence of two 
hundred millions of people : is it possible that, one hundred 
and twenty-five years hence we should be able to support 
four hundred millions 7 or, in one hundred and fifty years, 
eight hundred millions? It is clear^ however, that long before 
the first century had elapsed, long before the period at which, 
if unchecked, we should have attained two hundred miJlions, 
no excellence in our institutions, or salubrity of climate, or un- 
remitting industry, could have saved us from being arrested in 
oar progress by a constantly increasing want of subsistence. 
If all other moral and physical checks could be got rid of; if 
we had neither wars nor libertinism ; if our habitationst and 
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employments, and habits were all wholesome, and no fears of 
indigence or loss of station prevented or retarded our marriages, 
famine would soon exercise her prerogative of controlling, in 
the last resort, the multiplication of mankind. 

"But though it be certain that the absence of all other 
checks would only give room for the irresistible influence of 
famine, it is equally certaio that such a state of things never 
has existed and never will exist."* 

The cause of error here, is to be found in Mr, Senior's limit- 
ing himself to the consideration of the operations of " a given 
district" There can be no doubt that, if ihe people of England 
went on to double in every 25 years, they would in time find 
only standing-room ; and the time may come when the world 
will be so fully peopled that each man may have hut half a 
dozen square feet upon which to rest his feet ; but this is a 
question that is not now important. All that is now desired is 
to ascertain what are the circumstances which attend the gra- 
dual increase of population now going on in most parts of the 
world. 

When the ark rested on Mount Ararat, Noah and his family 
had the world before them where to choose, and from his family 
was a world to be peopled. Such again was the case with 
the early settlers of the United Slates. In tracing the course of 
the latter, we find them gradually extending themselves over the 
surface, and at the same time descending into the inferior soils, 
obtaining in both cases a constantly increasing return to labour. 
No evil, nor fear of evil, checks their growth. They find uni- 
versally that increase of population is accompanied by increase 
of capital, by aid of which the increase in the means of sub- 
sistence is greater than is the number of mouths for its con- 
sumption. The people of New England now overflow, as the 
people of England have done in time past, and as they now 
do, and the tendency thereto increases with improvement in 
the means of cultivation, because the greater the produc- 
tiveness of labour, the greater is the power of the people to 
change their condition with advantage to themselves. The 
United Stales are to England what a new Devonshire or Lin- 

■ Outlins of Political Ecooomy , p. 141. 
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colnshire would be, and the transfer thereto is attended with 
little more trouble or expense than is daily incurred by the 
inhabitants of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, in 
removing to the West Where population least presses on the 
means of subsistence, there is emigration greatest, and there 
pofTulation increases with the greatest rapidity, because there 
the people are most able to improve their condition, morally 
and physically. 

Such has been and such must continue to be the case, as 
certainly as the base of a structure will widen with every in- 
crease of its height, when the materials are permitted to find 
the place assigned to them by the laws of gravitation. With 
the increase of the base of the human pyramid, the apex will 
obtain increase of elevatioa The tendency to emigration is in 
the ratio of wealth, and of physical, moral, and intellectual 
development 

Mr. Senior sees, however, but little benefit likely to result 
from increase of territory. He believes there is a constant fan- 
dency to over-population, and thus, although, " if a new Devon- 
shire, or a new Lincolnshire, fit for immediate cultivation, were 
now suddenly added to our shores, the immediate consequences 
would be, an increased supply of provisions, and a fall in their 
price," yet " if this aoceseion to our territory were followed by 
no change in our habits and institutions, the comparative cheap- 
ness, which would be its immediate consequence, would gra- 
dually disappear as our population rose with the increased supply 
of subsistence, and, ultimately, we should be just where we are 
now, excepting that we should be rather more numerous. So, if 
^thes were suddenly commuted, and their interfereoee, such at 
it is, with agricultural improvement, got rid of, the same conse- 
quences would follow as if the extent of onr territory, or its fer- 
tility, were suddenly augmented. And, supposing no improve- 
ment to take place in our institutions and habits, the consequent 
increase of our population would bring us back, as far as the 
price of provisions is concerned, to the point at which we are 
now."* 



* Outltne of PditicaJ Eeasonir, P- 180 
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The disadvantages resulting from the theory now under con- 
sideration, are iiere made obvious. Whatever improvementa 
may be made, so irrepressible is the tendency to over-popula- 
tion, that man is supposed to fall back in a short period to the 
point from which he started. It is therefore almost useless to 
attempt them. In opposition to this, however, ia the fact that, 
for centuries past, every year has seen large quantities of waste 
land brought into cultivation — the " immediate consequence" of 
\ri]ich has been " an increase in the supply of proviHiona," and 
a fall in the lahemr price; there has been " no change of habits or 
institutions," except that with improvement of physical and mo- 
ral condition, people marry more readily now than in any past 
time; and yet with every extension of cultivation and increase 
of population, the labourer finds increased facility of obtaining 
the means of subsistence. 

As population becomes more dense in the immediate vicinity 
of liondcm it extends itself over lands more distant, bringing 
into activity those which but recently were deemed valueless 
fit home, and those from which the people were separated by the 
Ocean, the passage of which is daily rendered more easy, while 
they are daily becoming more able to meet the expenditure in- 
cident to the removal. In this manner are trans-Atlantic 
Devonshires and Lincolnsfaires annually added to England, and ' 
the power of further adding new countries and states exists to 
an almost unlimited extent Lands " fit for cultivation," but want- 
ing value because labour has not been expended upon them, are 
daily brmi^t into activity and obtaining value, affwding a con* 
stantly increafflng return to both labour and capital, and {n'o- 
dueii^ constant improvement of condition. 

That improvement has been accompanied by a vast inereaa? 
of population, and the more rapid that increase, the greater has 
berai, throughout the world, the improvement of condition. 
Population has so increased, because the means of living hav9 
been more easily obtained, and the duration of life has increased 
with the increased comfort of living. Increased health and 
prolonged life have tended to improve the means of produ<^a 
and the ability to accumulate, and thus capital, population, 
and wages, have increased together. Many of the countries 
of Europe labour under the disadvantage of a scattered popu- 
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lation, wliich renders it difficult to exchange tlie articles they 
produce for those which they require, and thus the people on 
the Vistula are obliged to send their grain to Dantzic, on its 
way to Holland or England, whereas an increase of population 
and of capital would enable them to make iheir e^ichanges at 
the i)lace of produclion. They wanl population, and they want 
capital. Any reduction of the former must increase the diffi- 
culty in making their exchanges, and yet Mr. Senior is of 
opinion — 

" That there are few portions of Europe, the inhabitants of 
which would not now be richer, if their numbers were fewer, 
and would not be richer hereafter, if they were now to retard 
the rate at which their population is increasing."* 

Their numbers can be retarded by the same causes that 
have heretofore kept them down — insecurity — absence of free- 
dom — and heavy taxation. It can be increased by no other 
tneans than those that will give them security — freedom of ac- 
titrn — freedom of trade — and the power of retaining the pro- 
duce of their labour — enabling thenl to increase their capital, 
to improve their modes of cultivation, and their facilities of ex- 
char^ng their products with others who require them. We 
see that, 

" At present, among civilized nations, the cultivation of the 
land employs only a portion of its inhabitants, and, generally 
speaking, as a nation increases in wealth, a smaller and smaller 
proportion; in England, not one-third; and a great part of the 
labourers so employed are the producers of Iuxuries."f Every 
increase in the proportion which the producers of conveniences 
and luxuries bear to the producers of the necessaries of life, is 
accompanied by an increase in the quantity of all commodities 
that may be obtained in return for a given amount of labour. 
Thus Mr. Senior says of England, that much as the population 
"has increased within the last five centuries, it yet bears a 
far less ratio to subsistence (though still a much greater than 
could be wished) than it did 500 years ago, "J 

The increase that has taken place in England, in the ratio of 
subsistence to population, has been nearly in the ratio of the 

■ OutUoe of FoHlical Economy, p. I4G. t Ibid., p. 144, t Ibid,, p. 148. 
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increase of population itself, and it is now going on, in both 
England and the United States, at a rate as much more rapid 
than that of former periods, as is that of population. 

The causes which, in an improved state of society, tend to 
diminish the rate of increase, are thus given — 

" The absence of all the other moral and physical evils which 
retard population, implies a degree of civilization not only high, 
but higher than mankind have as yet enjoyed. Such a society 
cannot be supposed to want sagacity sufficient to foresee the 
evils of a too rapidly increasing population, and prudence suf- 
ficient to avoid them. In such a state the preventive check 
would be in full operation, and its force is quite sufficient to ren- 
der unnecessary even the approach of any positive check."* 

The great preventive check is deemed to be, " the fear of 
losing the decencies of life, or, what is nearly the same, the 
hope to acquire, by the accumulation of a longer celibacy, the 
means of purchasing the decencies which give a higher social 
rank. When an Englishman stands hesitating between love and 
prudence," says Mr. Senior, " a family actually starving is not 
among his terrors ; against actual want he knows that he has the 
fence of the poor-laws. But, however humble his desires, he can- 
not contemplate without anxiety a probability that the income 
which supported his social rank, while single, may be insufficient 
to maintain it when he is married; that he may be unable to give 
to his children the advantages of education which he enjoyed 
himself: in short, that he may lose his caste. Men of more 
enterprize are induced to postpone marriage, not merely by the 
fear of sinking, but also by the hope that, in an unincumbered 
Btale, they may rise. As they mount, the horizon of their am- 
bition keeps receding, until sometimes the time has passed for 
realizing those plans of domestic happiness which probably 
every man has formed in his youth. "f 

Man may be defined to be an animal whose great desire is to 
better the condition of himself and kis descendants. That de- 
sire may be, and is, repressed by the inability to effect it; but 
hold out to him the slightest hope of gratifying it, and all other 
desires become lessened in intensity, to an extraordinary degree. 

■ Outline of Political Economj, p. 142. t Ibid., p. 144. 
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It is Ihe first, and leading desire among all civilized nations, 
and increases with any additional facilities for its gratification. 
Mr. Malthus says of population, that it is always pressing 
against food; but this desire presses either for or against 
population, as the one or the other may be most advan- 
tageous. 

There id no ^ay in which a man does more to better his 
condition, morally and physically, than in taking a partner of 
his joys and his sorrows — his labour and his recreation — in the 
form of a wife. In a country like the United States, where, in 
consequence of the general security of person and property, 
and the comparative absence of taxation, there ia the strongest 
reason to hope for an improvement of condition, there is no 
hesitation about doing so, and thus making a step towards that 
improvement Marriages, therefore, take place early; the par- 
ties have abundance of food of the best quality; the product of 
the union is large, and a very large portion reach maturity. In 
exact proportion to the increase in the ratio which the youth- 
ful bear to the aged, do we find increase in the productiveness 
of labour, as has already been shown.* In the same proportion 
do we find diminution in the severity of labour.t and thus in 
England and the United Stales the youthful are enabled to con- 
tribute largely to the increase of production. 

The world at large is governed by the same laws as those 
which influence the operations of England and the United States. 
Were men to abstain from using the remedies for over-population 
— were wars to cease — were they to use the plough and the shut- 
tle instead of the musket and the broadsword — pestilences and 
famines would no longer occur— capital and population would 
grow together — the people of Europe would gradually extend 
themselves over the world — and every increase of numbers 
would be attended by an improvement of condition. 

Mr. Senior is of opinion, that " no plan for social improve- 
ment can be complete, unless it embrace the means both of in- 
creasing production, and of preventing population frotn making 
a proportionate advance. The former is to be effected chiefly 
by the higher orders of society; the latter depends entirely on 

■ Fige 45, ante, t Be« vol it., chap. vL 
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the lower."* Also, that " knowledge, security of property, 
freedom of iuternal and external exchange, and equal admissi- 
bility to rank and power, are the principal causes which at the 
same time promote the increase of subsistence, and by eleva- 
ting the character of the people, lead them to keep at a slower 
rate the increase of their numbers. And that restrictions on 
exchange and commerce, arlificiat barriers excluding the great 
majority of the community from the chance of social eminence, 
and, above all, ignorance and insecurity of person or property, 
are the general causes which both diminish the productiveness 
of labour, and tend to produce that brutish state of improvi- 
dence in which the power of increase, unchecked by prudence, 
is always struggling to pass the limits of subsistence, and is 
kept down only by vice and misery. "f 

Mr. Senior believes that self-restraint will arise out of im- 
proved condition, whereas we believe that man was so organ- 
ized that but little restraint is necessary to fit him for his actual 
condition. If he be a slave, he is gay and happy. If ruaninaUy 
free, he plants his acre of potatoes, and is content with the 
miserable proceeds. In either case he avails himself of the 
indulgences that are within his reach; of mind he has little^ 
and no opportunity to indulge himself in any thing that requires 
it, and of course he is reduced to animal enjoyments. Kaise 
him in the scale — place him in an improved cooditioa — and his 
mind begins to expand ; with increased means of gratification, 
new channels are opened to him, that tend to supersede the old 
ones, and there is generated a habit of Ihoughtfulness to which 
he has been totally unused. That thoughtfulness is remarked 
by foreigners as a characteristic of the people of the United 
States; but with the same cause their own countrymen woukl 
perhaps be equally so. The slave is more gay than the freeman- 
Mr. Senior is of opinion that the remedy for the " brutish 
state of improvidence" above described, rests chteUy with the 
lower orders, whereas we are of opinion that it rests chiefly 
with those of a different order, who have it in their power to 
excils in those orders the hope of bettering their condition. 
Mr. Senior desires that they should "fear" a deterioration, 

* Lectures on Population, Appendii, p. 90. t lUd., p. St. 
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while we would have them hope for improvement; and in 
order that they should have it, we would remedy all those 
grievances which have tended to repress it. We would 
adopt the measures above recommended, by which they should 
acquire security and freedom, with the right of enjoying the 
fruits of their labour. The consequence would be, that popu- 
lation would increase, and with it capital ; wages and profita 
would advance; the situation of the landlord and the tenant 
would be improved; both would be induced to exertion by 
the ' hope of bettering their condition, and that hope would 
point always to Jhe measures most hkely to secure it. If it 
pointed either to matrimony or celibacy, they would fojiow it, 
and in the latter case, it would be attended with comparatively 
small aacriiice of inclination. 

Mr. Senior, however, ia of opinion that the productive power 
of a nation, in which the population is slowly increasing, is 
greater than in one in which it increases rapidly, and, of course, 
that the power of accumulation is greater. On this head he 
says — 

" It is obvious that, the number of persons and the rate of in- 
crease in any two countries being given, that country would 
have the greater number of adults in which the average dura- 
tion of life was the longer; and, the longevity being given, that 
country would have the greater proportion of adults in which 
the rate of increase was the slower. Longevity, and a popula* 
tion stationary or slowly increasing, are tj^erefore favourable to 
the productiveness of labour." 

In this view he accords with M. Quetelet* and Sir F. d'lver- 
nois.t We have, we think, shown]! that longevity, a rapid in- 
crease of population, and high productive power, generally 
accompany each other. It b unnecessary here to repeat the 
argument, and we must therefore refer our readers to our sisth 



MR. WAKEHEIJ), 

A recent writer, says — 

" If all the British men and money that were wasted during 
the last war — if, further, the hundreds of millions of capital 

' Sui rHoaune. i Sur U Moitalitd ProportioneUe. 1 F&ge 45, anl*. 
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which have been lent to foreign governments, and lost in distant 
speculations during the peace, together with the hundreds of 
thousands of peoj^e who have emigrated from Britain during 
the last twenty years — if this prodigious mass of capital and 
people should be suddenly recalled, what would become of itT 
« * * * • Then should we see a terrible aggravation of 
that process by which, even at present, profit is turned into loss, 
and capital is efTectually kept down to the limit of invest* 
roent.''* 

If all this capital and populatimi could be suddenly recalled, 
we agree fully with the writer that much disturbance would be 
produced. The waste was a disturbing cause, and the sudden 
restoration would be another; but if the waste and the destruc- 
tion of life had not taken place, and if the people of England 
had been permitted to exert their energies without restriction, 
profits and wages would be vastly higher than at present Pro- 
duction would be greater, and the return to both capitalist and 
labourer would be increased. 

The suggestion of the effect of sudden changes is very com- 
mon among the advocates of Ricardo's doctrine of rent, and 
that of Mr. Malthus on population. If the thermometer were 
to fall suddenly from 100° to zero, what would be the efiect 
upon the people who were obliged to bear hi Would it not 
destroy a large portion of them 1 If all the powder manufac- 
tured during the last war were now produced and offered for 
sale, what would be its value? If all the men that were killed 
were brought to life, without the capital that was destroyed 
with them, wages would fall. If all the capital were repro- 
duced without the men, wages would rise, because the capital- 
ist would want more men than he could find. Sudden changes 
never take place in nature, and it is useless to suppose them. 

REV. DR. CHALMERS. 

Dr. Chalmers proposes the following remedies for the present 
state of affairs — 

" Let labourers, on the one hand, make a stand for higher 
wages, (and this they can only do eflcctiveiy by refraining from 

* Notes to Wealth of Nationi, b; the aulhoi of England and America, toL L, 
p. 251. 
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over-populalion,) and let capitalists, on the other, make a stand 
for higher profits, (and this they can only do effectively by re- 
fraining from over-speculation,) and then, so far from their con- 
dition being over-ruled by tlie state of husbandry, they may 
jointly over-rule that state." Again he says — " By means of 
sxpendilure in this class of society," {the capitalist's) " profits 
might be sustained at any given leveV In Poland may be found 
the very beau ideal of the Doctor's theory. There the capi- 
talists spend all they receive, and population increases slowly, 
yet the condition of the people is not such as to induce a desire 
to follow their example. 

In the United Slates may be found the opposite. Expendi- 
ture is great, because labour is productive ; but a large amount is 
annually accumulated. Population increases rapidly, and each 
year gives increased facilities of exchange, because of the dimi- 
nished proportion required to be employed in the production of 
food : each year brings with it increased facility in accumulating 
capital, giving increased means of production, so that the more 
rapid the increase of population, the greater are the means of 
enjoymjent. 

Where man has the prospect of enjoying the product of his 
labour, he will be industrious, and thus in England industry 
lends to increase with increase of capital and increased means 
of living. Much has becAi done by the poor-laws to prevent il, 
and the consequence has been .an apparent surplus of popula- 
tion ; but even that is in train to be remedied. 

The Second Annual Report of the Poor-law Commissioners 
Kttled the problem, by showing the entire absorption of the ap- 
parent surplus, and the general employment of the agricultural 
labourers at good wages, together with the employment of their 
children. So scarce had labour been in some of the depauper- 
ized districts, notwithstanding the absorption of the alleged sur- 
plus, that the farmers had been compelled to bring into use 
ag^ the machines which were put aside in consequence of the 
agricultural riots in 1830. This was accomplished in districts 
which were but recently complaining loudly of distress, and 
where there had been no assistance from demand for labour in 
the new rail-roads, or from emigration. 
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The views of Mr. Scrope accord very much with those 
which we have submitted for the consideration of the reader. 
He is of opinion that " the misery and wo, the vice and starva- 
tion that have exhibited themselves in such frightful frequency 
among men, have ever been the effect of tyranny and crime, of 
mis-government, of the indulgence of iheir evil passions ; not so 
much through their own ignorance and mistaken views, as 
through the force and fraud of the powerful, and the liontrol of 
unjust or unwise institutions, which have tied-up the hands of 
millions, and prevented them from helping themselves to the 
abundance provided by a bountiful Creator as the meet reward 
of their exertions; which have confined them by artificial res- 
traints, enforced for the benefit of the powerful few, till disease 
and famine have thinned their numbers, or like caged rats, they 
have been goaded by despair and hunger to prey upon each 
other."* 

In reply to this the disciple of Mr. Ricardo says, that with 
every increase of population, it is necessary to cultivate inferior 
soils, yielding a diminished return to labour, and therefore that 
it is totally impossible that we can avoid a constant diminution 
in the ratio of food to population. The disciple of Mr. Malthus 
shows that if the people of England shall continue to double in 
47 years, there will at the expiration of a given time be barely 
standing-room for them. It is useless to point to the fact, that 
the world is as yet in a great degree unpeopled, as that merely 
extends over a few centuries the process of peopling it, and if 
the earth were as large as Jupiter, the answer would be the 
same. The great discovsry in relation to population is, that 
there is a constant pressure of food against population, and that 
the latter is only restrained by wars, misery, and vice, whereas 
food is abundant in the precise ratio that men remain at peace 
and refrain from plundering their neighbours. The discovery is 
not borne out in a single case that has ever Allien under our 
observation. 



■ Principles of FoUticsl Econoroj, p. S79. 
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In one of his lectures at the Royal Institution, Mr. Farraday 
" insisted upon the necessity of checking new opinions by ex- 
treme instances; and of not resting satisfied with an explana- 
tion which m^A( account for a few selected cases, and leave 
the great mass not merely unexplained, hut in strong contradic- 
tion." Every investigator of the operations of nature should 
have this necessity strongly impressed upon his mind, as with- 
out it he is liable to waste much time in the construction of 
theories, to be disproved by the adduction of facts which he 
could perhaps have readily obtained. Every day gives birth 
to theories that are in " strong contradiction to a great mass of 
facts," and each tends to bewilder and mislead the inquirer 
after truth. The political economists and statisticians of Eu- 
rope are accustomed to reason almost exclusively from fads 
collected in that part of the world, overlooking the operations 
of the United States, where nature works on a grand scale, and 
where her mode of proceeding is more easily detected, because 
less fettered by restriction. 

A new law of population was submitted to the meeting of 
the British Association in Dublin, by Mr. Woronzow Greg, 
secretary of the statistical branch of the Association. It is 
thus stated : 

« We come now to notice one proposition, discovered by my 
brother and myself some years ago, which is so constant, as 
almost to entitle it to the application of a general law, although 
the modus operandi is difficult to conjecture. Tke proportion of 
births to a marriage appears to vary inversely as tfte proportion 
(f marriages to the populationJ" 

Such is the discovery at which Mr. Greg has arrived, in con- 
sequence of not adopting the course indicated by Mr. Farraday. 
Had he, instead of limiting his examination to the counties of 
Great Britain, and the divisions of France and the Netherlands, 
extended his views to the United States, he would at once have 
seen that it was in direct opposition to the facts afforded by 
tbem, and not being universally true, could not be a law. He 
might then have been induced to a further examination, with a 
view to ascertain what were the causes of the apparent difler- 
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ence in Europe, and would doubtless have ascertained them 
with little difficulty. 

We proceed now 10 examine the rate of marriages to popula- 
tion, in the several provinces of the Netherlands, with a view to 
ascertain what inferences can be drawn from them. 



In North Holland, the marriages are 1 in 104, 

Overyssel, " 

Utrecht, " 

Guelders^ " 

Zeland, " 

Luxemburg, " 

East Flanders, " 

With the exception of Zeland, these results might seen to 
confirm the views of Mr. Greg, but when examined we find that 
it is only seeming. In North Holland, Overyssel, Utrecht, and 
Ouelders, we find that the population does not increase equal to 
the difierence between the deaths and births, while in Luxem- 
burg and East Flanders the increase is far greater than that 
difl^ence. It is thence evident that emigration goes <»i from 
the former to the latter. The people w1m> emigrate are neither the 
very young nor the very old, but people in the middle stages of 
life, and frequently those recently married. The marriages take 
place where the parties were bom, but their children are pro- 
duced at the place to which they remove. The proportion of 
marriages to population is increased in the one case, and dimi- 
nished in the other. In the former, the marriages appear not to 
produce -the average number of children, while in the latter, 
they appear to exceed iL 

In Zeland, marriages are numerous and fraitful, notwith- 
standing a great increase of population from immigration. 
Where sub^stenoe is most ea^ly obtained, people marry early, 
end immigrants swell the number of children, and thus as ia 
the United States, marriages are both numerous and prolific. 
To atterapl to deduce the law of population fix)m the nwve* 
ttients of the provinces of the Netherlands or of France, ap- 

■ Offidal RetnniB. Hague, 1^7. Iteprinlcd im FoTei|p) QiMrteriy Seiinr. 
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pears to us like attempting to obtain the rapidity of a current 
from an examination of the movements of the water among the 
eddies of the shore. The laws of nature must be studied where 
the stream runs freely. We have seen some statements of Sir 
Francis d'lvernois * showing the superior condition of the Swiss 
, parish of Mintreax, with a population of 3S33, — of I..eigsin, 
which doubles in 3636 years, — of Normandy, which douUes i» 
398 years, — of Ome, one of the departments of Normandy, 
which doubles in 217 years — and of Manche, anodier depart- 
ment, which doubles in 763 years. Normandy is more prospe- 
rous than some other parts of France which increase more 
rapidly, and its prosperity ie attributed to the circumspection 
which delays marriage, and causes it to be less prolific. If such 
be the case with Normandy, why is not France more prospe- 
rous than Great Britain 1 Marriage is uniformly later, and if that 
circumstance produce prosperity in Normandy, when compared 
with France, it should do the same for the kingdom at large. 
It is sufficiently difficult to obtain accurate ideas from the re- 
Cords of the movements of nations like France, England, or 
the United States, but to attempt to do so from that of the pro- 
vinces of France, can be productive of no advantageous result. 
If it were attempted in relation to the United Slates, it would 
be found to give the most erroneous results. 

Marriages take place in the eastern states, and the parties 
remove to the west, and there their children are bom. The 
necessary consequence is, that the ratio of marriages in the 
east is high and that of births is low. In the west, marriages 
would be few in proportion to the population, and births would 
be numerous. The results deduced by Mr, Sadler, from such 
an examination of the progress of several of the stales, are in 
the highest degree absurd. Mr. Malthus had before made the 
same mistake-f 

■ Foreign Qnaiterly Reriew. vol. iliL, p. 276. 

t " In the back setUements, where the sole occupation ii agdcolture, and vidoua 
CDitooiB and unwholeBome occapations are little known, the popntelion has been 
fcuBd to double itaelf ia fifteen yeus." — Vol. i,p. 7. Victoas cuKtams are vastly 
mote nameroiiB and widely spread in the new countries of the west, than in the 
<dd Qoe of HMMuAaMlts. Uonlity tendi to iDCcewe with ioctewe of pop^a. 
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M. QUETBLBT. 

The theory of M. Quetelet* is, that fecundity tends to dimi- 
nish as population becomes more dense, being precisely that ad- 
vocated by Mr. Sadler, In support of this doctrine he says, 
that in the United Slates at first it increased with surprising 
rapidity, " but that, in a short time, this rapid growth met with 
obstacles, and the rale of increase became uniform in an arith- 
metical, and not in a geometrical ratio. He then gives the fol- 
lowing view of the population at several periods, and of the 
rate of increase: 

1780, 2,051,000, increase per cent 6.2 

1790, 3,929,326, 

1800, 5,306,035, 

I8!0, 7,239,703, « « 2.87 

1820, 9,654,415, 

1825. 10,438,000, 
"Thus," says he, " although the population has received consider- 
able augmentation, the course of things is ihe same as in 1780; 
there is as much of room and of subsistence for the new comers, 
since each year there come about 190,822 persons to occupy the 
spaces that are to be filled. These additions are less sensible 
when they are calculated, as is usually done, in their propor- 
tions lo population. Fecundity is diminished, because the care 
of filling the places that become vacant, b divided among a 
greater number of persons." 

M. Quetelet has taken for his first table an amount of popu- 
lation for 1780, for which there is no authority. The estimates 
prior to the census of 1790 are uncertain, nor is it injportant to 
use such calculations, when an accurate census for half a cen- 
tury can be obtained. The most accurate estimate that is 
known to have been made, is thai prepared by order of Congress 
in 1775, and which gave a total population, free and slave, of 
2,750,000, or 700,000 more than M. Quetelet supposes to have 
been in existence in 1780. Rejecting his first quantity, and 
commencing with 1790, there is a nearly uniform growth, until 
he arrives at 1825, when he takes a statement of similar kind, 

mSvo. BrtnellM, 
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giving a population far below the real amouiit, and derived from 
Professor Rau; but where that gentleman could obtain his in- 
formatioHi it is difficult to imagine. The growth for forty years 
previous to the publicalion of Professor Rau's statement, had 
been so uniformly 3 per cent, per annum, that no one but him- 
self could have assumed a diilerent rate. There was no census 
between 1820 and 1830, and it must have been altogether guess 
work; yet M. Quetelet takes it in preference to the census of 
1830, which had been three years before ihe world when his 
book was printed, and is in fact contained in his work. 

We now give the population as ascertained by the census of 
five periods, of ten years each, with the precise rate of in- 
crease, that the reader may see how far the theory of M. 
Quetelet has misled him. 



1790, 3,929,328, increase per cent, in ten years, 35.1 

1800, 5,309,758, " " « 36.3 

1810, 7,239,903, " " " 33.1 

1820, 9,638,166, " « " 33.4 
1830, 12,858,670, 

Thus the theory which was to be proved by taking a supposed 
amount of population for the first and last terms, is entirely 
disproved. The reader will remark, that, in the tables first 
above given, the only ditlerence is to be found in these two 
periods; because, although M. Quetelet has given two periods 
(1820 and 1835) with an annual increase of 1.9, the last is evi- 
dently an error, as that gentleman could not have intended to 
fix the rale of increase that was to take place from 1825 to 
1830; particularly when the results of the census of 1830, as 
given in his book, were so widely different. 

Few books have been published that appeared likely to exer- 
cise more influence upon the destinies of the human race, than 
that of Mr. Malthus. Instructed, by the example of the United 
States, in the fact that population could increase with great 
rapidity, and seeing around him great deficiency of the means 
of living, as well in regard to food as to clothing, he jumped at 
once to the conclusion, that this poverty was the result of in- 
ability of the earth to increase the supply of food in a corres- 
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ponding degree, and that war, pestilence, and famine wera 
remedies provided by nature for the counteraction of this ten- 
dency to over-population, whereas further examination might 
have satisfied him that they were the disturbing causes, which 
prevented the supply of food from keeping pace with popula- 
tion. 

There can be no doubt that man may increase in a geome- 
trical ratio ; as little can there be that in some parts of the 
world there is great poverty; but it does not follow that the 
latter is the result of inability of the earth to meet any demands 
that may be made upon it The tide rises, and the wind blows, 
but if it were asserted that the wind depended upon the tide, it 
would be shown that they were as often opposed to each other 
as in accordance, and the theory would fall to the ground. In 
regard to that of Mr, Malthus, it is questionable if there can be 
produced a single case of increased population accompanied 
by increased poverty, whereas the experience of nearly the 
whole human family is of an opposite kind, and tends to prove 
that increase of population is attended with increased means of 
living, while depopulation is invariably attended by poverty 
and wretchedness. 

Mr. Malthus's doctrine of rent enabled him, as it now does 
his followers, to account for the supposed inability of the earth 
to yield the necessary supplies of food. Adopted and brought 
into notice by Mr. Ricardo, by whose name it is now best 
known, it has been received as sound by the most distinguished 
political economists of our time, Messrs. Senior, M'CuUoch, 
Mill, &c., and it is now the established doctrine of the scienee, 
that the payment of rent is evidence of the constantly decreasing 
fertility of the soil, and increasing diffi-cvlty of obtaining food; 
although it is admitted, that with the steady increase of rent 
there has been a constant improvement in the physical and moral 
condiUon of man. A necessary consequence is, that instead, as 
was formerly the case, of regarding the increase of population 
as advantageous to a nation, it is now deemed the reverse, and 
checks of all kinds, positive and preventive, are adopted to 
retard it. The great cui^e under which mankind labour, is 
deemed to be included in the words "increase and multij^y," 
and the grand object to be attained is, by every species of re- 
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{(ulalion, to relieve them from its influence.* The great trade 
of populati&n,' heretofore unchecked, is placed under restric- 
tion, and writers of our time have deemed themselves worthily 
employed in indicating the means by which the animal desires 
might be gratified, while a compliance with the great command 
should be avoided. Thus matrimony is discouraged and profli- 
gacy promoted, by those who believe that they are thus obey- 
ing the laws of nature. 

Men who have distinguished themselves as the advocates of 
a free trade in cottons and woollens, are now seen foremost in 
the cause of restriction and regulation, believing, apparently, 
that there is something in the formation of man that is errone- 
ous, and that can be corrected by their suggestions. It might 
have occurred to them, that the same great power that devised 
the laws which govern our planetary system, also devised those 
under which man is produced; that the same power implanted 
in him the passions which tend to cause his reproduction; and 
that, had it been necessary to his happiness that it should be in 
the arithmetical ratio only, the object could have been accom- 
plished by a process much more simple than starvation : that of 
diminishing his reproductive powers. They might have seen 
that although, in the system of the universe, there are slight 
perturbations constantly occurring, there is also established a 
system of compensations productive of the most perfect har- 
mony, and doing so, they might well have doubted the correct- 
ness of their doctrine, and supposed the apparent discord to be 
" harmony not understood." 

Looking only to the effects of their system, they might have 
doubted the possibility of such an one proceeding from an all- 
wise, all-powerful, and all-benevolent source. They might well 
have doubted if it were possible that the laws under which man- 

* Some of the writers most opposed to the Mslthueian doctrines, fall into the 
same mistake. The only difference between them is in the remedy. With the 
writer of the foliowitig passage, the panacea is emigration. "How strikingly 
the leading distinction bstweea the slate of society on this and the other aide of 
the Atlantic, is illnstrated by Ibat simple axiom, ' Population is Wealth,' which 
eiperience has establiahed as 'a (ruwn' ihtre, whilst hire experience has as eon- 
Tincingly shown ' population' and ' povettj' to be synonyrnous." — Qaarttrly Re. 
tUa, OtUibfr, 1835, p. 231, -4m. edU. 
VOL, HI. — 12 
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kind exist, can be such as to require that each should prey upon 
his neighbour and Uve at his expense : that the interests of the 
landlord and his tenant — of the growers and consumers of com 
— of the labourer and his employer — should be permanently 
opposed to each other. 

We hope that we have satisSed our readers that when man 
does not undertake to apply the remedies — when he abstains 
from robbing and plundering his neighbours — the means of 
supply increase with the demand; that obedience to the com- 
mand, "increase and multiply!" is not attended with the con- 
sequences that have been supposed; that increase of population 
is generally attended by a still more rapid increase of the 
means of support, and that when it is not so, it can be ac- 
counted for most readily, proving that the doctrine of Mr. Mai- 
thus is not a fair deduction from the facta he has adduced, and 
that it should no longer be allowed to influence the action of 
the people and governments of Europe. If so, he will be Uke- 
wise satisfied that the present attempts to interfere with the 
growth of population cannot be otherwise dian injurious; that 
the supposed contrariety of interests does not exist, and that 
the prosperity of the landholder and his tenant, of the grower 
and the consumer of corn, the labourer and his employer, may 
be attained by the same course of policy; and that the same ■ 
harmony exists on earth, when the laws are properly under- 
stood, as has been ascertained to exist among the heavenly bo- 
dies. It may then be believed that the author of the system 
understood our wants better than we ourselves do ; that what 
is rapst wanted is to let the system work without human inter- 
ference; to let every one consult his own interest in regard to 
the employment of his time, talent, and capital; to cjdtivate 
peace and harmony, avoiding all interference with the affairs 
of our neighbours, and establishing with them such an inter- 
course as to make it important to them to continue at peace, 
thus avoiding the expenses of war, and the waste of happiness 
attendant upon it; to diminish the cost of government as much 
as possible, and to leave to every man the disposal of the fruits 
of his labour. When that time shall come, the lion and the 
lamb (or according to Mr. Ricardo, the land-owner and the 
tenant) may lie down together. The causes of war being done 
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away wiUi, universal peace may exist, and the only contest be 
which nation shall make the most rapid advances in tliose arts 
which tend to promote happiness and enjoyment, and man may 
gradually prepare himself to occupy the position in the scale of 
creation for which he was intended, and from which he shuts 
himself out by perversely refusing to avail himself of the advan- 
tages of his situation. 

To this we can see but a single objection. The remedies for 
over-population will cease to exist. Peace and harmony — in- 
dustry and economy — and a high state of moral feeling, must 
tend to promote a rapid increase of production, and men find- 
ing it every day more and more easy to support families, mar- 
riages will become throughout the world as common as in the 
United States. The consequence must be a rapid increase of 
population. The followers of Mr. Malthus will then, as now, 
predict that men will speedily be compelled to eat each other, 
unless they resort to the remedies, and commence making war, 
producing famines and pestilences. To thi& the reply will bo 
then, aa now — " So long as we used the remedies we were poor 
and miseraUe, but now that we have discontinued them, we 
find a constant improvement of condition, and we must continue 
in our course of peace and virtue, even though it should lead 
eventually to starvation. So long, however, as we find that 
with every increase of population there is an increase in the 
return to labour, we shall rest satisfied that there is no imme- 
diate necessity for becoming idle, intemperate, and profligate, 
■with a view to increase the supply of food. It is possible, and 
highly probable, that at some future period the world may be 
fully, and perhaps over peopled, but we must leave it to our 
successors to adopt the remedies whenever they shall see causs 
to believe that they will thereby improve their condition." 
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Havirq shown the causes of the difTerences in the moral and 
FHVsicAL condition of different portions of the human race, tve 
propose DOW to show what are the causes which influence the 
FOLiTiOAL condition of man. Before doing so we shall, however, 
inquire what it is that constitutes the difierence between the 
highest and lowest political condition, that of the slave on the 
one hand, and that of the individual enjoying perfect freedom 
on the other. 

The slave has no control over his actions. He cannot change 
his place of residence, nor can he determine in what manner 
his time shall be employed. He is liable to punishment at the 
will of his master. He knows not in what constitutes security 
of person. He has no control over the product of his labour. 
He cannot consume it without permission, nor may he exchange 
it The whole is the property of his master, who allows him, 
in return for his exertion, such portion as he thinks proper. 
For him there is no security of property. 
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The man who enjoys perfect freedom, has entire control over 
his own actions. He may change his place of residence and 
his mode of employment at will. He is master of his own time, 
and accountable to none for the use he may make of it He 
thinks for himself, and freely expresses his opinions. He enjoys 
personal security. He enjoys, aisa entire control over the pro- 
duce of his labour. He may consume it, or exchange it freely 
with those who have commodities that he desires to possess. 
He is responsible to none for the use he may make of it. He 
unites with his neighbours in the establishment of regulations 
for the maintenance of security of person and property, and for 
the punishment of those who may desire to lessen if, and he con- 
tributes equally with them his time, attention, labour, or pro- 
perty, for carrying those regulations into effect. 

The difference between the freeman and the slave consists, 
then, in the different amount of control exercised by them ovec 
their own persons and their own property, the produce of their 
labour : in the extent to which they enjoy security in relation 
to both. The highest degree of security is, therefore, necessarily 
attendant upon the greatest freedom. 

Most writers appear to consider freedom as consisting in the 
establishment of certain forms of government, and thus it is 
usual to refer to certain periods in the histories of France and 
Spain, when powerful lords, and the representatives of a few 
cities, bearded the sovereign, as being those in which freedom 
existed, whereas at no time were the people at large less secure 
in the enjoyment of their rights of person and of properly: at 
no time did the spirit of freedom less influence the operations 
of communities. The people were slaves and their rulers were 
tyrants, who robbed and plundered each other whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. An alteration in the form of government is gene- 
rally a consequence of a previous alteration of ils spirit Where 
self-government is complete, we find the people controlling the 
Operations of the community through the medium of represen- 
tatives elected by them, but a very high degree of freedom 
generally precedes the adoption of that particular system, and 
self-government may be almost complete under a monarchical 
form. In conducting tlie present inquiry we shall regard (he 
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spirit only, withbut regard to name, or form, our object being to 
show what is the influence of increase or decrease in the return 
to labour upon the relative conditions of the various classes of 
society — how far the one or the other tends to augment or to di- 
minish the control which the members of the community exercise 
over their own actions, and over the produce of their own labour 
— to augment or to diminish the powers of portions of the com- 
munity to control the actions or property of ollters. Every ap- 
proach to freedom is marked by the removal of some restriction 
upon personal action, or upon the disposition of property, and their 
abolition constitutes that improvement in Ike spirit of government, 
which leads inevitably to change of form, with a view to secure 
the permanence, and perhaps the extension, of the changes thtis 
commenced. 

Id the early stages of society, men are widely scattered over 
the land, and with difficulty oblain, by the cultivation of the supe- 
rior soils, scanty supplies of indifferent food. Unable to draw near 
together, because of the difficulty of obtaining subsistence, they 
are unable to unite together for protection. Land is abundant, 
but food and clothing are scarce. Men are carried off and en- 
slaved, and their property is confiscated. Security of person and 
property is unknown. No law is known but that of force. By 
degrees, as capital increases, they are enabled to obtain increased 
supplies from a diminished surface, owing to the facility with 
which they cultivate the inferior soils, and are thus enabled to live 
in closer connexion with each other. They now associate to- 
gether for mutual assistance. Laws are instituted for the purpose 
of determining and securing the enjoyment of the rights of person 
and property. Their political condition is improved, in conse- 
quence of union, traction, the result of an increase of population 
and capital. They are still, however, obliged to give a consi- 
derable proportion of their time for the defence of the community, 
and to contribute much of the proceeds of their labour for the 
support of those who are employed in the maintenance of security. 

With the further increase of population and capital, we find 
different small communities establishing intercourse, and gradually 
associating with each other for the maintenance of peace and order* 

When each small community was compelled to depend upon 

itself, every man was obliged to hold himself in readiness to bear 

arms; but the association of ten or twenty such communities, 

while securing internal peace, gives strength sufficient to secure 

VOL. in. — 13* 
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them in some measure against violence from abroad, anddimi' 
nishes the •proportiim of the labour of each individual required for 
the public service. Increased security enables men to apply 
their labour more productively, and tlie diminution in the amount 
of contributions enables them to retain a larger ■proportion of 
the increased product. Population and capital continue to grow, 
producing a daily increasing tendency to union of action, render- 
ing security more complete. The increasing facility of obtaining 
the means of support, is attended by an improvement of moral 
condition, and men are more disposed to respect the rights of 
their neighbours. The increased extent of the community, and 
the difference in the interests of the occupants of the extended 
territory now united in one system, render it more difficult to 
produce general excitement, the consequence of which is, that 
occurrences that would have led to war between the small com- 
munities, are peaceably arranged among larger ones.* There is 
a constantly increasing tendency to peace abroad and at home. 
Instead of finding in each village a chief exercisii^ the powers 
of gorernment, and having under his control officers and soldiers, 
a single one performs the same service for the little state, the 
greater strength of which diminishes the necessity for employing 
men in carrying arms, and for interfering with the ri^ts of the 
people, for the purpose of obtaining the means of payii^ them. 

With improvement in ttie physical and moral condition of man, 
he becomes daily more and more aware of what those rights are, 
and more and more able to assert them, while those who are 
charged with the duties of government become daily more and 
more sensible of the necessity of avoiding interference with his 
exercise of them. 

At a later period in the progress of society, as population be- 
comes more dense, we ffiid the disposition to union of action con- 
stantly increasing. Men are now associated in larger communi- 
ties, or nations, and the numerous petty chiefs of earlier times are 
r^laced by a single officer, termed king, emperor, or president. 
Peace and free intercourse now prevail throughout large masses. 
The consciousness of strength diminishes still further the necessity 
for maintaining armies, and for raising taxes for their suf^rt. 
Internal peace and diminished taxation enable men to increaes 

* The recrait disturbonEet on the boiden of Maine, and of Cuiada, Efte evidences 
of the conectneea of this view. Had Maine and New BrnDBWick stood alone, K 
war was ineritable; but fbrtunatelf both constititted portions of Urge empire*, not 
inSoraced bj the hostile feeling to common among bordeieiB. 
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their capital, and to apply their powers still more productively, 
while the diminishing wants of the government require a con- 
stantly diminishing proportion of that product,* leaving a constantly 
increasing proportion to be divided between the capitalist and the 
labourer. 

There is a daily diminution in the necessity for interfering with 
the enjoyment of perfect security of person and property, and a 
daily increase of the productive power, arising out of the tendency 
to united action, that is the natural consequence of increased 
wealth.f Man passes gradually from a state of slavery to that of 

■ See vol ii^ p. 110, ante. 

■t The effect of combined action in relation to government, resemljlcH eiactlj 
that which is otMerred in relation la manufacturee and (o production generally, la 
India each weaver works by himse1f-4e purcbaiea at a high price, on credit, the 
nateiiali nith which be ii (o work, and the proTisiens required tbi bii aupport, 
abd be kHi the product at a price not exceeding one-tbiid of ita market value. — 
(&* vbL ii, p. 389.) Here ii no corobinalion of aclion — no diviaion of labour. The 
whole work ia to be performed bj the single individual, and the time that might 
be employed in finishing the finest muslins, ia wasted upon various processes ie< 
qnlriDf interior abibty, fiom the purehaw of the cotton to its final sale. In like 
mamier, wtten men live apart fivm each other, each individud is obliged to provide 
for his own safety. He goes to his field armed, and is compelled to limit his 
excaraions, because of the necessity of providing for the asffety of his wife and chil- 
dren. He pnrehasea security at great coat of labour, because compelled to miite in 
himaelf the duties of soldier and &rmer, and the coDsequence is that Us laboor ia 
Dnptodoctive. 

Id France, where capital hsa been allowed to nccmnulale to a amall extent, the 
owner of three or four looms employs workmen, and demands one-half for thmi 
aae. — (See ml. ii, p. 144.) There ii some tendency to combined action, and the 
oaasequence ia that one individual acta as superintendent ofthei^terations of three 
or fiHir workmen, purchsaing the raw materiala and selling the product. This in- 
cteaae of capital enables the latter to retain a larger proportion of the produce of 
tlieir labour. In like manner, aa population extends, we find men aasociating them. 
tehcB in small communities and appointing a tew iodividualB to attend to the 
MA(y of tbemaetres and families. This combination of action produces division 
of labour, with advantage to all paitiea, as the labourer in the fields may now walk 
abroad without fear lor himself, hia wife, or bis childien. A diminished proportioa 
of the people here provide Tor the security of the little community, as, in the case 
of the mannfkcturerB, a diminished prepcrtion is employed in soperintending the 
opentions not immediately connected with the loom. Securitj ia purchased at 
dimiaisbed cost 

At another period we find a single person superintending the operations of 1000 
or 1500 spinners or weavers, as in Englaod and the United States, and the work- 
men retaining five-sixths, or nine-tenths of the product of their labour, and that 
{Sodnct greatly increased bj combined action. So in large communities, a few 
hundred, or a few tliouaand persons, constituting a small prnportiDn of the whole 
number, are sufficient to maintain security far more perfectly than could be done 
when one-half of the labour of each individual was devoted to the endeavoor, often 
o provide lor the aafbly of Irimself and family. 
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I freedom, exercising fuH and uncontrolled power over his 
actions and thoughts, over the employment of his time, and 
>}.. : the proceeds of his labour, while abstaining from interference 
with the exercise of similar rights by his neighbours. Free and 
secure himself, and obtaining by his own exertions the means of 
improving his own condition, he is desirous of aiding his neigh- 
hours to do the same, and ready to unite with them in repelling 
any assaults to which they may be subjected, rather than to at- 
tempt himself to lesiien their enjoyment of the rights of person and 
property. Thus — 

Increase of wealth, by enabling men to cultivate the inferior 
soils, also enables them to draw nearer together, and to associate 
for the maintenance of peace and for securing each other in the 
enjoyment of the rights of person and properly, thus improving 
their political condition. Peace and security tend to promote the 
growth of wealth, and the further improvement of the physical, 
moral, and political condition of man. 

On the other hand — 

Decrease of wealth, by diminishing the power of obtaining the 
means of subsistence, compels men to disperse themselves over 
the land; prevents them from associating for the maintenance of 
peace and security, and thus deteriorates their political condition. 
Insecurity and war tend to diminish the growth of wealth, and 
to deteriorate the physical, moral, and political condition of man. 

The most perfect freedom of thought and of action tends to pro- 
duce the most rapid increase of the power of producing wealth, 
and the most rapid increase of the productive power tends to es- 
tablish the most perfect freedom. 

Casting our eyes over the earth, we observe the various com- 
munities differing widely in political condition, and those differ- 
ences having apparently little connexion with the density of popu- 
lation. Thus freedom is unknown in South America, in Mexico, 
and m Russia, where population is widely scattered, while en- 
joyed in the United States, where population is' but little more 
dense; and but little known in France, and in Germany, where it 
is dense, while enjoyed in England where the proportion of popu- 
lation to land is still gi-eater, and it is unknown in Bengal where 
that proportion is greatest. 

When, however, we compare these several nations with them- 
selves, at different periods, we find uniformly that as population 
and capital increase, slavery and restrictions of all kinds pass 
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gradually away, enabling the people to acquire political riglits 
and influence. The moral and physical condition of the few ia 
constantly improving; their political condition, so far as regards 
the exercise of power over their own actions and tlieir own pro- 
perty, ia unimpaired; but there is a daily diminution in their power 
to control the actions of others, or to direct the application of the 
product of their labour. The relative position of the two parties 
13 constantly changing. 

in every nation in which has existed security of person and of 
property, tending to enable its members to employ their labour 
productively, there has been a steady diminution in the proportion 
of those exercising power over their fellow men, and in the amount 
of power exercised, accompanied by a constant increase in the 
control exercised by the whole body of the people over iheir own 
actions, and over the movements of the government Thus in 
England, from the time of the Conquest, we find a constantly in- 
creasing tendency to united action, the various nations by which 
the island was occupied gradually becoming one, and with the pro- 
gress of union we find the people gradually becoming more and 
more free, while the barons of olden time, exercising the right of 
life and death, and holding their own courts for tlie trial of their 
vassals, are replaced by men whose fortunes are due to the exertion 
of talent applied to the law, or to commerce, either by themselves 
or by their ancestors of comparatively recent times. In Scot- 
land, and particularly in the Highlands, the change of the last 
century has been remarkable. In Germany, the existence of a 
similar tendency is most strikingly shown. The petty princes of 
that country, so recently holding courts and maintaining armies, 
are reduced to the rank of Prussian or Austrian princes and ba- 
rons. Men associate for the purposes of maintaining government, 
in larger masses than in past times; the number of persons exer- 
cising power is diminished; and the people are daily exercising 
more and more the right of self-government, and are more and 
more influencing the action of the community. The same ten- 
dency is most strikingly displayed in the recent commercial league, 
by which the power of numerous sovereigns to interfere with the 
exchanges of their subjects, is now vested in the hands of the King 
of Prussia, and at once a host of subordinate officers, each the 
agent of some petty prince, is dismissed, and the people exercise 
the right, heretofore unknown to them, of exchanging their pro- 
ducts freely with each other. In countries in which security has 
not existed, and in which unceasing wars have not only prevent- 
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ed the accumulation of capital, but have destroyed that which 
previoualy eaisted, and thus diminished the productive power, as 
was the case for so long a period in India, the tendency to com- 
bined action has been constantly diminishing, and the number of 
persons exercising power over their fellow men has iseen as coih 
stantly increasing, until at length the people have been reduced 
to a condition almost of slavery.* 

It is sufliciently obvious that increased wealth has tended to 
give to ilie many, power to demand equality of political rights, but 
the modus operandi is yet to be shown. Like all other of the ope- 
rations of nature, it will be found exceedingly simple, and the 
power with which she acts in this case, will be seen to be, as in all 
others, in the direct ratio of the simplicity of the means employed. 

Our readers have seen that with every increase in the ratio of 
capital to population, there is an increase in the value of labour as 
compared with capital, and an increased competition on the part 
of the owners of the latter for the employment of labourers, the con- 
sequence of which is that with every such increase the labourer is 
enabled to retain an increased proportion of the commodities he 
produces, leaving to the landlord, or other capitalist, a constantly 
decreasing proportion: and, vice versa, that with every diminntioD 
in the ratio of capital to population, the proportion of the landlord 
increaE>es, and that of the labourer falls, producing in the one case 
a constantly increasing tendency to equality of physical condition, 
and in the other to inequality. We propose now to show how the 
change in the mode of distribution that thus takes place, ioHuences 
the political condition of both parties, enabling the labourer gra- 
dually to exercise the same control over his actions that is exer- 
cised by the capitalist over his property. 

liand being Uie source from which all wealth must be derived, 
it is, at an early period of society, appropriated by those whose 
physical or intellectual powers enable them to obtain the mastery 
over portions of their fellow men, who are compelled to cultivate 
the portions assigned to them, receiving in return such allowance 
of food and clothing as may be awarded to them. The few are 
masters, and the many are slaves. 

In this stage of society, population is widely scattered, and 
there is no capital in the form of roads or canals by which meo 
are enabled to perform exchanges, or even to meet t<^ther for 
the promotion of any object tending to improve their condition. 
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The impleiuenta employed in agricuUare are of the rudest kind, 
enabling the cultivator merely to scratch the earth, and limiting 
him to the cultivatioD of the superior soil only, the conBequence 
of which is that the return to labour is insignificanL The land- 
lord takes a large proportion, but the quantity is trifling. The 
labourer retains for hhnself a amdU proportion of an exceedingly 
mtaU quantity, and is barely enabled to support life. The return 
to labour being thus small, he is always ready to invade the pro- 
perty of his neighbours, and to unite his powers with those of 
his fellow slaves in enabling his master to increase his posses- 
sions, at the expense of others who have in like manner appro- 
priated lands and stocked them with slaves. He looks to the favour 
of his master for reward, and as that is to be obtained by military 
service alone, his children are instructed in the love of arms, and 
_ are taught to hold in contempt the dull pursuits of civil life. Land 
is held by the sword, and its value is nothing, although the owner 
receives, as ren^ two-thirds, or perhaps three-fourths of the whole 
product 

In a community in which there are 300 persons capable of full 
work, and in which the return to labour is equal to 100 bushels 
per hand, if 100 be employed in agriculture, the amount of pro- 
duction will be 10,000 

The proprietor takes two-thirds, - - . - 6,(W7 

3,333 

leaving the balance to be divided amongst the producers, and each 
obtains 33 bushels as the return to a year's labour. 

The chief having 6667 bushels, may employ as his body-guard 
the remaining 100 men, paying each of them full wages, and retain- 
ing for himself and his family 3333 bushels, or as much as is con- 
sumed by the whole body of agriculturists. Having this large 
quantity to divide, he is the source of wealth and power, and those 
who live by his bounty — those whose occupation is arms — are 
always ready to aid him in retaining in slavery the unfortunate 
beings subject to his power, who are compelled to labour for the 
support of himself and his guards. 

The state of things here described existed throughout a large 
portion of Europe a few centuries since. It is now to be found in 
Africa, and parts of Asia,* 

■ Ib hti neant tKvdi, Mr. Fraaer gima ■ fkot that U atooa^ iUoitnrtin of Iba 
Endnal pngroa of sooist; &om bulaium to ciriSnliiMi. In « Mfimr cf Ibil 
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At a later period of society, with the gradual increase of popu- 
lation, men are enabled to apply their labour more productively, 
and capital accumulates. The landlord is. enabled to live more 
luxuriously, and to increase the rewards of his officers and soldiers. 
There is now an increased demand for clothing and other com- 
modities, and to meet these wants mechanics and tradesmen are 
required, and they assemble together in villages. The habit of 
united action thus acquired, gives them power to assert their claims 
to freedom of action, and they are ready to defend them. Capital 
increases, and they become competitors with the land-owner for 
the employment of labourers. This competition tends to increase 
the proportion granted to the labourer, at the same time that im- 
provements in the mechanic arts, and in the mode of cultivation, 
enable him to obtain a larger quantity from the same or a dimi- 
nished surface, and enable the landlord to dispense with the ser- . 
vices of a portion of his tenants. The proportion of agriculturists 
is constantly diminishing. 

We now find a population of 400 persons capable of producing 
150 bushels per annum, and the producer retaining as his share one- 
half, or 75 bushels. If, as in the former case, only one-half were 
productively employed, while the remaining half were carrying 



work, io the London Spectator of March 21, 1840, it is stated -that a very corioiui 
tlaDaition ia going on amongst the Arabs of Mesopotamia, from absolute freedoin 
inlo a state of serjilom, or at least of castes. A population limiled in its raage by 
the encioochment of other tribes, and a tailing off in the profits of robberj from tha 
monopoly getting into the posHessian of other and stronger haods, have compelled 
a recourse to agriculture. Bat who," says the reviewer, " araongat the free rovers 
of the desert, was lo exchange his spear for the ploughshare, and condescend to till 
the esrth? No one who had power or means lo avert the degradation. It fell, M 
a matter of course, upon the poor and needy; and though the powerful states which 
threaten these countries, together with the growing influence of commerce, may 
change the nature of (he transition, yet his cbb; enough to see how, if uninfluenced 
by foreign circamstances, an increased population, a growing necensity for agricultu- 
ral produce, and a growing demand for slaves, should at last lerminate in regular 
serfdom and lordship, with tha leading outlines of the feudal system." 

These men are forced into production by the increase of papulation among their 
neighbours, who arc thus enabled, by united action, to defend themselves, their 
wives, thdr children, and their property, and those who lived by plundering them 
are obliged to convert their spears and their muskets into implements of agricul- 
tare. Should this stale of things continue, wealth will begin to accumulate, and 
there will be a gradual improvement in the condition of sD parties. Increase of 
population will be attended by "a growing necessity for agricultural produce," and 
a more rapid increase in the means of supplying the demand, and will terminate 
not in "aerfdani," but in the establishment of perfect control over their own actiona 
and their own property, while the land, now worthless, will acqtUM *i1im. 
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arms, the wages of the latter would absorb the whole income, 
leaving nothing to the owner of the land for the supply of his own 
wants and the gratification of his tastes. In this state of things it 
is absolutely necessary that the proportion of soldiers be diminished, 
and with it the power of the chief to enforce his commands. 
Let us now suppose 70 per cent, or 280 persons emjJoyed, 
yielding each 150 bushels, or their equivalent in other 
commodities, ....... 42,000 

The producers take half, 21,000 

21,000 
The wages of 120 persons, at 75 bushels, require - 0^0 

Leaving for the landlord, or chief, - - - - 12,000 

The physical condition of all parties is improved by increase iu 
the quantity of commodities now at their command. The mor^ 
condition of all is improved by the increase in the tendency to la- 
bour and the diminution in the disposition to live by plunder. The 
political condition of all is improved by a diminution in the power 
of the landholder over his tenants, and an increase in their power 
to exercise control over the application of their labour, and over 
its fruits. 

At a later period of society, we find the competition of capital 
employed in manufactures and the mechanic arts so great, that 
the landlord, instead of being the only employer — the only source 
of wealth and power — gives employment to only one-third of the 
population. With the constant increase of population and capital 
that has accompanied this change, there has heen a steady increase 
in the return to labour. We now find 1000 labourers, of whom 
95 per cent, are employed in production, and the return to their 
labour is equal to 200 bushels per hand, - - - 200,000 

Hie capitalist takes (»ie-fif\h, 40,00« 

Wages are equaJ to 160 busheds per htmd, and the fifty now 
einpk>yed in maintaining the security of person «nd pro* 
perty, cost 8/KW 

Equality of rights being now established, and aH now having pro- 
perty to be preserved, all conbibute towards the maintenance 
of order. Nearly the whole population being now «npk>y«d in 
the ]»odaction of commodities for escbange, their i&tecests are 
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directly opposed to all measures tending to impede the perform- 
ance of exchanges. They desire peace and free-trade, and their 
numbers and influence are sufficient to enable them to con- 
trol the action of the community, in opposition to the few who 
might deem their interesia likely to be promoted by war and res- 
triction. Every increase of wealth, with its accompanying im- 
provement of political condition, tends therefore to the maintenance 
of peace, and peace enables men to apply their labour productively, 
accumulating further wealth. 

The whole share of the capitalists, whether proprietors of land 
or of other machinery of production, is equivalent to the wages of 
250 persons, or one-fourlh of the population, whereas in the out- 
set it was equal to the wages of the whole number. If they desired 
to enforce regulations tending to the injury of their tenants, they 
could in the first period employ one-half of the whole number in 
keeping the others in order, and could enforce obedience, whereas 
in the other their power is so small that they are obliged to substi- 
tute reason for force. 

The change that has thus taken place has tended to the estab- 
lishment of equality, as well as general improvement, of condition. 
The labourer rising from 33 bushels to 160, is enabled to enjoy 
many comforts and conveniences that at an earlier period could 
not be obtained by the master, and the whole style of living is 
improved. New wants arise, and the land-owner finds that lie 
will most promote his enjoyments by diminishing the number of 
his followers, or servants, leaving them to apply their labour in 
such manner as will tend to increase production, and enable 
him to obtain books, pictures, and statues with the money that 
would otherwise have been paid in wages. Thus, with a constant 
increase of the quantity of commodities yielded by his land, he 
finds so rapid an increase in the demands upon him, and — with 
the still more rapid increase in the quantity divided among the 
labourers, and those who employ intellectual capital — so great 
a tendency to approximation of condition, that it becomes every 
day more and more necessary for him to diminish the number of 
unproductive persons retained about his person, either as servants 
or soldiers. Such has been the course of things for the last cen- 
tury in the Highlands of Scotland. The chieftains of 1715 and 
1745 had always ready for the field a large body of followers) 
while obliged to dispense with many articles that are now deemed 
necessaries by all classes. With every increase in the capital of 
that country, there has been a tendency to diminution of soldiers. 
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and to an increase in the quantity of labour productively employed, 
and with these changes there has been an entire change in the 
political condition of both master and labourer. 

The change thus produced is attended with an equal one in the 
pursuits of the landed proprietor. Receiving in return for the 
mere use of capital a constantly decreasing proportion, although 
a constantly increasing quantity, he finds it daily more and more 
necessary to apply his talents in aid thereof. The increased 
tendency to the maintenance of peace induces him to seeic profit 
or distinction in agriculture, science, and art. He can no longer 
add to his revenue by the use of the sword, and he must avail 
himself of his mind. His children find the same necessity, and 
hence arises a community of feeling among the higher and lower 
classes of society, tending to produce equality of political rights, 
even did not the same circumstance tend to give to the labouring 
class the power to enforce their claims thereto.* 

When a year's exertion could yield to the labourer only S3 
bushels of wheat, he could hardly support existence. When the 
same labour yielded him 75, he could obtain tolerable food, clothing, 
and lodging. When, with the increase of capital and population, 
he is enabled to produce 300 bushels, of which the land-owner 
takes one-fifth, or 40, leaving him 160, he is enabled to obtain 
good food, clothing, lodging, and education, improving his physi- 
cal and moral condition, while he is accumulating capital. He 
becomes daily more and more conscious that he has rights, and 
daily more capable of asserting them. 

Id the first instance, it would probably have required the eco- 
nomy of 10 years to enable bim to accumulate a capital of 50 bush* 
els of wheat In the last he may expend 130, and lay by 30 in 
every year, and he may in a very few years become owner of 
a capital equal to that for the use of which, in the first instance, he 

• Since the abore was nrilten, we have read Captain MsrrTatt's Letter on tha 
Biitiib and American Maiines, in which he showe the neceBsil; for raising U» 
wagea of BSamen in the British navy to £4, in the event of a war between the two 
conntriea. Nothing can tend more to the pieaervalion of peace than an incieaae ija 
the difficult/ of making wai, bj an increase in the labourer's proportion, raanifeated 
by a rise of wagea. 

WheoGTer the people of France can acquire soScient contrid over their own 
actions to enable ^m to retiise to carry arina, or to make war, onless paid by those 
who employ them the iilU vaJue of their time, as if they worked for individual!, 
that eoDotry will be compelled to maintain peace, because of the cost of making 
war. It is greatly to be desired that the period ehonld soon arrive When tbe war. 
like propeniities of their cbieA should thos be curbed. 
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■Wodd have given one-half of the product of his labour. In the 
first, he would be entirely dependent on the owner of land, whereas, 
in the last, he would feel capable of asserting his rigbt of tbtnking 
and acting for himself. The land-owner's revenue is doubled in 
amount, but diminished in proportion. With every diminution of 
proportion his land acquires new value, because he has an increased 
quantity, the product of further capital applied to the improvement 
of his land, in erecting houses or barns, and in making roads or 
canals. Improvement in the condition of the people is the oeces- 
sary attendant upon every permanent increase in the exchange- 
able value of landed property, the owners of which are thei^ore 
directly interested in the adoption of measures tending to give 
to the many perfect security of person and property- 

The product of Great Britain is now estimated at £360,000,000, 
of which one-fourth goes to the capitalist, leaving probably 
£ 195,000,000 to be divided among the labourers. The net Wwati 
of personal service, after deducting taxes, we have estimated at 
£9 10s. per head.* Were theproductionof ISSOdivided asWas 
that of 1080 or 17O0, the capitalists would divide among Uiem- 
selves £ 1SO,000,000, leaving a similar quantity for the regard <^ 
personal service, giving about £6 Qs. 8d. per head, for all classes, 
including lawyers and physicians, bankers and engineers, as well 
as labourers. The few would have at their command all the lux- 
uries that the earth could produce, while the many -would be re- 
duced to a state of misery and wretchedness. The formw would 
be able, as in the middle ages, to command the services of troops 
of men, dependent upon their will for the means of subsistence, 
and ready to execute whatever commands they might receive. 
They would enjoy power to control the actions and to confiscate 
the property of the people, whereas, under tlie present distribution, 
"we see. a constant tendency to an increase in the power of the 
latter to assert their rights, and to compel an observance of them 
by the forn:fcr- 

We now submit the following proposidons : 

I. That increate in the power of producing wealth is attended 
by an increase in the labourer's proportion, and by general im- 
provement of physical, moral, and intellectual condition. 

II. That it is attended by a diminution in the proportion of the 
owner of landed or other capital, and consequently by a diminu- 
tion of his power of commanding the services of labourers. 
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III. That the labourer becomes daily more and more seonble of 
his own rights, aad more and more capable of enforcing attentioo 
to them, while, with the improvemeot of his mora] coDditioo, be 
becomes daily more disposed to respect the rights of his ne^h- 
bours, and to unite with them in the maintenance of tranquillity 
and good order. 

IV. That with the improved moral condition of the owner of 
landed or other capital, there is an increasing disposition as w^ 
as increasing necessity for regarding the rights of others, and he 
is daily more and more disposed to unite with his tenants and 
neighbours in the endeavour to maintain order and tranquillity, to 
disseminate information, to increase production, and to improve 
the physical and moral condition of those around him. 

V. That with every increase of the productive power, there 
is therefore a tendency to the establishment of political equality, 
«nd of that union of acHon which tends to the maintenaoce of 
peace and security at home and abroad — to the establishment of 
entire freedom as regards tho control by individuals over Aarotm 
actions and their oum properly — and to the abolition of restrictions 
upon the action and property of others — all tending to the further 
improvement of tlie moral, physical, and political condition of man. 

YI. That d^'^i'fi^sB in the power of production is attended by 
decrease in the labourer's proportion, and deterioration of his phy- 
sical and moral condition. 

VII. That it is attended by increase in the proportion that can 
be claimed by the owner of landed or other capital, and by an 
increase in his power of commanding the service of labourers. 

VIIL That the labourer gradually forgets lliat he had ever pos- 
sessed rights, and becomes gradually less capable of enforcing 
them, while with the deterioration oi' his moral condition he be- 
comes daily less disposed to respect those of his neighbours, and 
more and more disposed to plunder and murder them. 

IX. That the moral condition of the owner of landed capital 
becomes gradually deteriorated, and the disposition to regard the 
rights of others diminishes with the diminishing necessity therefor, 
and he is daily more and more disposed to trample upon his 
tenants, and to wrench from them an increasing proportion of the 
produce of their labour, and still further to deteriorate theu* physi- 
cal and moral condiUon. 

X. That with every diminution of productive power there is 
therefore a tendency to the increase of political inequality — to that 
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discord and disunion which lead to war and insecurity, at home 
and abroad — and to the increase of restrictions upon action and 
upon trade — all tending to the further deterioration of the moral, 
physical, and political condition of man. 

We shall now proceed to an examination of the course of some 
of the principal nations of the world, ancient and modem, with a 
view to ascertain how far experience tends to prove the correct- 
ness of our doctrine, that with peace there is an increase of wealth 
and improvement in the political condition of man, while war 
tends uniformly, by the destruction of wealth, to produce a dete- 
rioration of political condition. If the views we have submitted 
be home out by the facts which such a review will afford, it will 
be evident to the reader that nothing is wanting to establish 
throughout the world the right of self-government, but the abolition 
of wars, permitting men to apply to the improvement of their own 
condition that labour and capital which, heretofore, has been to 
so great an extent applied to produce deterioration of the condi* 
tion of others. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



In the early periods of Grecian history, we find the people 
of Attica divided into several small and independent communi- 
ties, which were at length united under Theseus, and Athens 
became the capital of the kingdom. The numerous small com- 
munities of ScBotia became in like manner united under Thebes, 
and the twenty smaller states of Fhocis associated to send de- 
puties to a genera! congress. The same tendency to combina- 
tion of action thus exhibited in the various states, was shown 
in relation to the affairs of Greece at large, at an early period, 
in their union for the purpose of carrying on the war against 
Troy, and in the institution of the Amphictyonic league, the 
Olympic and other games. 

With the union of the people of Attica under a single govern- 
ment, we find a gradual tendency to the establishment of free in- 
stitutions. The single archon, originally chosen for Ufe, was first 
substituted for the king, and then exchanged for ten archons, 
holding office for a single year. The right of sufiTrage appears 
to have been limited to a certain class, to whom the officers 
were responsible. 

For a long period the history of Athens is almost a blank, 
marked only by these various changes in the form of govern- 
ment That it is so, is evidence of its peaceful policy. We 
know little of its connexions with other states, except that with 
its immediate neighbours, Megara and Eubosa, for a consider- 
able period, there was established a sort of union, and although 
wars did occur, peace was the habitual and regular condition 
of their mutual intercourse,* while the history of Sparta, ren- 
dered remarkable by its frequent wars with its neighbours, is 
well known to us. 

* Thirlvall'i Gieece, toL L, p. 373. 
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This peaceful policy, the proximitj' of Athens to the Ionian 
cities, tiien rapidly advancing in civilization, its facilities for 
intercourse with them, and the identity of the people, warrant 
us in believing that in no part of Greece was there so rapid an 
improvement in the condition, moral and physical, of the peo- 
ple. Wo are, it is true, told of the abject dependence* to which 
the agricultural labourers had been reduced, and of the high 
rale of interest at which the smaller proprietors were compel- 
led to borrow money upon mortgage of their property, but 
tfie very fact that these people could make their complaints 
heard, ia evidence of the improvement of their condition. We 
hear loud complaints of the corn-laws of England, while the 
people of India submit in silence to oppressions, the tithe of 
which would outweigh those of corn-laws, and excise-laws, 
tithes and church-rates. We know that prior to the time of 
Solon the men who subsisted by trade and by employment in 
the mechanic arts already constituted an affluent and intel- 
ligent body, and that the proprietors of the more elevated por- 
tions of the territory, on the north and east, were an indepen- 
dent class, not liable to the oppression under which the agri- 
cultural population of the lowlands are said to have groaned. 
In a country so small as Attica, it is difficult to believe th^ 
tiiere could have been any great difference of condition between 
*he free labourers on the land, the free people of the coast, en- 
gaged in trade or commerce, and the free artisan. 

If we desired any other evidence of the improvement of the 
general condition, it would be found in the fact, that those who 
h»A etercised power found themselves under a necessity for 
ilividiQg it with the people. Under the legislation of Solon, we 
find the whole body of citizens exercising the right of voting in 
ihe popular assemblies. It is true that, as yet, they were not 
'all eligible to the high offices of stale; but, on the other hand, 
they were not liable to taxation for the support of government 
Hie first class, eligible to the highest offices, were taxed accord- 
ingly, while the fourth class, excluded from the magistracy, 
Bnd fif<Mn tiie other rights of a full-armed warrior, were exeni[^ 



• ThirlWall'a Greece, vol. ii., p. 31, 
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from the duties incident thereto, and from all direct contribu- 
tiona. The magistrates were responsible to the people. 

During the subsequent eighty years, wcfind the Athenians in 
the enjoyment of almost perpetual peace, attended with a constant 
improvement of condition. For a considerable portion of thia 
time, tiie goverament was administered by Fiaistratus and his 
sons, but the people retained not only the form of election, but 
the influence which tended to prevent the adoption of measures 
that might be injurious to their interests. The expulsion of 
Hippias was followed by an alteration in the constitution, prov< 
ing the constantly increasing influence of the people, resulting 
&om the rapid increase of wealth and the general improvement 
of condition that had followed the adoption of freer institutions. 
Attica was divided into 100 townships, each having its local 
assembly and its magistrates for the regulation of its local con< 
cems: the constituency was increased by the admission of 
aliens, and many slaves were emancipated: and the vote by 
ballot was introduced. 

Here we find the increase of wealth attended by a steady 
increase in the power of the many, and equally steady dimi- 
nution in that of the few. We find the people in the smaller 
assemblies managing their local concerns, leaving to the general 
council the management only of those in which the whole com- 
munity was interested. The institution of slavery still existed, 
but among the free people of Athens the system of self- 
government was in full operation, accompanied by a near ap- 
proach to perfect equality of political rights and duties. The 
rapid advance in wealth and the rapid increase in the power of 
the people, unfortunately, excited the jealousy of their less wealthy 
countrymen, whose institutions were less popular, and accord- 
ingly we find Sparta and Thebes uniting in an unsuccessful 
attempt to compel the restoration of the Pisiatratidie. Not only 
was it unsuccessful, but the Athenians were enabled to extend 
their territory by taking possession of the estates of the land- 
owners of Chalcidice, which were divided among a large body 
of colonists, a result not unlikely to stimulate them to future 
wars, to be waged for the sake of the plunder that might be ac- 
quired; 
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With the exception of a dispute with the .^ginetans, and the 
fitting out of a fleet of twenty vessels, to assist the Ionian colo- 
nies against the King of Persia, the Athenians appear to have 
enjoyed peace, attended with a constant increase of wealth, 
until the invasion of their territory which was terminated by 
the battle of Marathon. Immediately thereafter we find them 
applying the produce of the mines, which had always been dis- 
tributed among the citizens, to the increase of the navy, thus 
diminishing the tendency to accumulation of wealth. Peace 
prevailed during the following ten years, at the expiration of 
which Attica was occupied by the troops of Xerxes, who spread 
havoc and desolation throughout the whole territory, and 
finally destroyed the city by fire. With the exception of the 
small amount that was saved on board of the fleet, all the ac- 
cumulations of centuries were thus destroyed. 

From this time we find a change in the policy of the Athe- 
nians, produced by this change in their condition. Deprived 
of the capital by the aid of which they supported themselves 
as peaceful artisans, or agriculturiscs, we find them henceforth 
chiefly employed in the trade of war, and extorting from their 
allies or subjects, in the form of tribute, the means of lavish ex- 
penditure. From a peaceful democracy, governing themselves, 
they become an oligarchy, governing others, and with a severity 
proportioned to the number of masters. From this time we 
find a constantly increasing difference in the condition of the 
few and the many, the former distributing their bounty, and 
the latter greedily accepting iL With this change of physical 
condition, we find a corresponding change of moral condition. 

By extortion of every description, Themistocles accumulates 
a large fortune, much of which he distributes among the people 
»f the poorer classes. Cimon, enriched by plunder, throws open 
his gardens, and distributes money and clothing. He walks 
abroad, attended by a numerous train of followers, who from 
industrious labourers become indolent paupers, dependent on 
the bounty of individuals. With every step downward there 
is increased facility in accomplishing the next one. The thirst 
(ot plunder renders it easy to find men to fill the army and 
to man the ships, and the plunder itself fiirnishes the means of 
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support. Naxos is reduced to subjection, the first of the free 
states. The Phtenician fleet next furnishes a vast amount ol 
booty. The allies are induced to compound for personal ser- 
vice by the payment of money, and now the greatest part ol 
the people of Athens are maintained in the service of the state. 
War is carried on in Egypt, and in the Peloponnesus, while 
Megara is defended by one body of Athenians, and ^gina be- 
sieged by another. The public treasures are removed to Athens. 
The tribute is increased. A tax of 5 per cent, upon the im- 
ports and exports of all the allies, including 1000 towns and 
cities, is levied. The duties are farmed out, and the collectors 
add to their weight for the increase of their own fortunes. The 
allies, or subjects, are compelled to resort to the Athenian courts 
of law for the settlement of all diSerences, when the amount 
in question exceeds a certain very small sum, and for the trial 
of all capital offences. Justice is obtained with difficulty. 
The affluent citizen of the subject states, as well as aliens resi- 
dent in Athens, are subject to constant risk of their property, 
and even the states themselves find it necessary to purchase 
protection against the oppressive demands of the sovereign 
city. The treasure thus accumulated is expended for purposes 
purely Athenian. Temples are built, and the city is rapidly 
improved. Theatres are erected, at which the Athenian is en- 
tertained gratuitously, while the allies or subjects, at whose ex- 
pense they are maintained, are obliged to pay for admittance. 
The right of an Athenian to be maintained by the labour of 
others renders citizenship valuable, and an inquiry is instituted 
which results in the rejection of 5000 persons who had claimed 
to be citizens, all of whom are said to have been sold as slaves. 
Notwithstanding this reduction of their numbers, the indigent 
abound, and it becomes necessary to send out large colonies. 
Large squadrons are kept afloat, and great public works are 
undertaken, with a view to find employment at the public ex- 
pense for those who would otherwise be idle. The people are 
now paid out of the public purse for attendance at the popular 
assemblies, and the condition of a large portion of them may 
be inferred from the fact that an obolus, equal to Hd. sterling, 
or 3 cents, was an object of desire. Plato introduces Socralea 
VOL. III. — 15 
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Baying, " I hear that Pericles made the Athenians a lazy, cow- 
ardly, talkative, and money-loving people, by accustoming 
them to receive wages" — for attending to the biuiness oigaoertt- 
ing others. 

The thirst for dominion displayed by Athens naturally 
alarmed the other powers of Greece, and excited them to 
measures tending to restrain it. Hence arose the Peloponna- 
sian war, which commenced at a time when the allies were 
provoked and aUenated by the expenditure of the public trea- 
sure for the aggrandizement of Athens and the gratification of 
her citizens, who had, in fact, become their masters. Attica waa 
ravaged by the Spartans and their alhes, and its whole popula- 
tion driven into the city, and a large portion of it reduced 
to beggary. A natural consequence was, increased focility of 
obtaining soldiers, and thus we fiad, at a single moment, on 
foot 13,000 heavy-armed cititena, to support whom extraor- 
dinary taxes are resorted to and contributions are levied on 
friends and foes. The allies now endeavour to detach them- 
selves from their connexion with the Athenians, but find that 
they are claimed as subjects. Unsuccessful attempts at Myti- 
lene and other places, to throw off the yoke, are followed by 
orders to exterminate the males, to sell the women and chil- 
dren as prisoners, and to coniiscate the property for the use of 
the governing power. The change that has taken place in the 
tone of morals, is fully exemplified by the savage atrocity with 
vhich this war is carried on. A thousand prisoners taken 
at Mylilene, and transported to Athens, are there put to death 
in cold blood. 

Those who have in past times accumulated property, find 
themselves now ground to the earth by exactions for the sup- 
port of the war, and the class that depend upon payments- 
from the public treasury is daily increasing. Those who 
can display munificence and liberality are the leaders, Ni- 
cias and Alcibiades, through whose hands pass the contii- 
buiions of ike aUits, which are doubled by the latter. The 
necessity for plunder increases with the supply, and every atr 
tempt to escape from the yoke is punished with increased se- 
verllyM. The MeUans are exterminated. At let^h we find a 
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general rerolt of the allies, unable longer to endure the op^M-es^ 
sions of their masters. Repealed changes take place in the 
form of government, until at length the war ia closed by Athens 
herself passing under the yoke of 90 tyrants, appointed by 
Sparta. Poverty is extreme. Private property is confiscated 
for- the pubiic use. Massacres take place. Corruption and bri- 
bery reign trium|^ant. Gross vices become so commoir, that 
they are scarcely thought to need concealment The salary of 
the people for attendance on public meetings is tripled. 

The slates of Greece having now exhausted themselves by 
successive wars, find themselves compelled to make peace, on 
terms dictated by Persia. The ambition of Sparta and Thebes 
continues the disturbed slate of Greece. Licentiousness and 
dissipation prevail everywhere. The towns are plundered by 
freebooters. Athens, de^rous of regaining dominion, engages 
large bodies of mercenary troops. Her allies are plundered fof 
their support. Military command is coveted as the road to 
fortune, and the fortunes thus acquired are expended in bribing 
the people for their votes. The new oppressions of her allies 
produce the Social war, which is carried on as before, by eX- 
tenninating the males, seHing the women and children as slaves, 
confiscating the property, and placing Athenian settlers in the 
room of the old occupants. Exhausted by these repeated at* 
tempts at enslaving others, Athens at lei^th passes under the 
dominion of Macedon. 

Here we find wealth obtained by honest industry, throOgh a 
long course of peace, producing a constant increase of the pro- 
ductive power, a constant improvement of moral and physical 
condition, and a steady approach to equality in physical, moral, 
and political condition. The ravages of the Persian armies, 
the total destrucion of the wealth that had been acquired, and 
the unfortunate appetite for glory and plunder then produced, 
couTerted the people into warriors, and led them from govern- 
ing themselves to undertake governing others. Wealth thus 
acquired produces a diSerent efiect With its increase we find 
a constant diminution of the productive power — a constant de> 
terioration of moral, physical, and political condition— and a 
constantly increasing inequality therein. While Pericles and 
Alcibiades lavish fortunes, the mass of the people gladly re- 
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ceive 3 cents {iid. sterling) for their attendance at public meet- 
ings. Poor-laws are inslituted, and distant colonies are planted, 
for the purpose of relieving the community from the necessity 
of supporting paupers at home. Deprived at length of the 
power of taxing their neighbours for the purpose of enabling 
them to indulge in idleness and dissipation, they turn upon their 
own citizens who have been so fortunate as to accumulate pro- 
perty, increasing their taxes, or taking from them by force, at 
the same time that they increase their own rewards by trebling 
the wages of attendance upon public meetings, which are nu- 
merous in proportion to the wants of those who are to receive 
wages. Security of person and property is at an end. Those 
■who have property desire a change of government, with the 
hope that it may produce an amelioration of their condition, 
and those who have not are ready to sell themselves to the 
highest bidder, and thus the state falls a prey to the first 
invader. 

b is usual to speak of Athens as a democracy, but in a de- 
mocracy men govern themselves only, and all enjoy equal rights. 
Such was not the case in Athens. Every citizen of London 
exercises the right of voting for aldermen, and every citizen is 
eligible to the highest office of the city; yet London is a cor- 
poration, the members of which enjoy privileges denied to others, 
and is no more entitled to be called a democracy than is the 
House of Lords. Let us suppose, however, that the citizens of 
London, by treaty, or by force of aims, had obtained power to 
compel every part of England to contribute to the public trea- 
sury, and that it ei srcised the right of expending the money so 
contributed in ornamenting the city, by building palaces, and 
temples, and theatres — that all places of public amusement were 
opened gratuitously to them, while all other persons were com- 
pelled to pay for admission — that they required to be paid 
whenever they attended public meetings — that large sums were 
expended in maintaining armies and fleets to compel obedience 
on the part of their allies and-subjects — that the courts of jus- 
tice were transferred to London, and that all suitors were Com- 
pelled to resort thither, and that Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
and Manchester, were compelled to bribe the chief people to ob- 
tain justice — and then see what we should style such a govern- 
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ment No man would venture to call it a democracy. The 

OREAT DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE IS, THAT EVGRF HAN SHALL BE SB- 
CURED IN THE KNJOTMENT OF HIS RIGHTS OF PERSON AND PROPER- 
TY, AND SHALL CONTRIBUTE FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF SECURITT IN 

THE RATIO OF HIS INTEREST. That principle was neariy estab- 
lished under Ctisthenes, but it was forgotten when Athens 
undertook to be a ruler over others. It became then an aristo- 
cracy, ruling over unwilling subjects. 

Were London now to establish such a power as that we 
have supposed, we should speedily see the same corruption of 
morals that was witnessed in Athens. Idleness and licentious- 
ness would take the place of industry and morality. The mo- 
ney received from the public treasury would bo squandered, 
and each day would make it necessary to increase the amount 
of tribute. The right of being supported out of the contribu- 
tions of others would be regarded as a privilege valuable in the 
inverse ratio of the number of persons who were to enjoy it. 
The difHcuIties of obtaining those privileges, or the right of 
citizenship, would be increased. Foreigners would no longer 
be permitted to purchase them. They would be limited to the 
children of those who already enjoyed them. Licentiousness 
and dissipation would produce poverty among the mass, while 
those who exercised the power of taxation, and through whose 
hands passed the contributions — those who received bribes for 
the use of their influence — would enjoy wealth, and would dis> 
tribute money and clothes among the indigent. They would 
have their clients and their clubs. Men like Pericles, and Al- 
cibiades, and Cimon, would enjoy power, while the mass would 
retain the appearance of it. The power to tax their allies 
would be deemed a right, and any attempt on the part of the 
latter to liberate themselves would be deemed worthy of the 
severest ponishmenl. Cruelty would follow in the wake of 
licentiousness. There would be no security for person or 
property, either within or without the city, and at length all 
parties would gladly see any change that might have a ten- 
dency to restore il. Nothing is so corrupting as power over 
others, and the more numerous those who exercise it, the 
greater is its tendency to produce physical and moral degra- 
dation in all portions of the community — the oppressors and 
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the oppressed. The tyranny of an individual may be great, 
but it is less than that of a privileged body of nobles, and even 
that is far less than the tyranny of a people. 

The early history of Bomb is involved in so much doubt 
and uncertainty, that the changes in the political condition of 
the people cannot readily be traced. Under Servius TuUius, 
who filled the throne during the long period firom A. U. C. 176 to 
S20, there was comparatively little disturbance from wars with 
iheir neighbours, and the people were undoubtedly prosperous, 
the consequence of which was a material change in the rela- 
tive position of the higher and lower classes. The burthens of 
the state were more equally distributed, and the assignments of 
land were made exclusively in favour of the plebeians, as a 
set-off for the occupation of the original public domain by the 
patricians.* The practice of pledging the person of a plebeian 
as security for debt, from which patricians were exempt, was 
abolished, and there was a general tendency to an equality of 
civil rights. This policy was in opposition to the views of the 
patricians, who were indisposed to part with the privilegea that 
they had enjoyed, and they hailed the accession of his succes- 
sor, under whom we find a total change. His neighbours were 
attacked, their cities were takm, tb^ property e<n]lnc»ted, 
and (hemsdves sc^ as slaves. Temples were built, upon which 
were expended the spoils of war. Heavy taxes were ki^tosed. 
The people were kept at task-work, with sorry wages and 
scanty food. The equality of civil rights was aboli^ied, and 
the right of seizing the person of a debtor was re-^stabfiahed. 
Thus all the advantages resulting to the peof^ from the com- 
paratively peaceful reign of Serrins Tullius were lost in the 
succeeding 24 years of war, rapine, and ^ty. At the expal- 
aioa of Tarquio, the pow» passed into the hands of the patrr- 
eians, and the people exchanged a single tyrant for a host of 
tyrants. Still further enfeebled by the destrnctive wars with 
Forsenna and others, in which their houses were destroyed 
and their farnui ruined, we find the plebedans expelled from the 
public lands,! and the patricians releasing themselves from the 

• Nielrabr, ti^ i., p. 383. t Ibid, toI. iwp. 139. 
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obligation to pay rent or tithe for their use, thus depriving the 
state of the means of paying the troops. The poorer citizens, 
compelled to neglect their business, and to maintain themselves 
at their own cost, were handed over to the mercy of their 
creditors, and the prisons were consequently filled with unfor- 
tunate debtors.* The fines imposed by the consuls were limited 
in the case of the patricians to a small sum, and were Eubject 
to an appeal, while for the plebeians they were wholly indefinite 
and discretionary.f In the year 358, the latter were driven to 
the secession from Rome, which produced a change in the 
government by the institution of the Tribunate; but in the year 
268, we find them more violently oppressed than before, and" 
looking back with regret to the kingly government,^ having 
found that of the numerous nobles much more oppressive 
than was that of the single Tarquin. The people were kept 
incessantly engaged in war, with a view to divert them from 
claiming the restoration of their rights; yet, although serv- 
ing at their own cost, they were deprived of the booty, 
which was paid into the chest of the patricians.§ Those who 
refused to appear when summoned by the consul, had their 
farms plundered and their houses burned.|| The change in the 
government that had been produced by the secession, proved to 
have been merely one of form, because the clients of the 
wealthy patricians were sufficiently numerous to decide the 
elections according to the wishes of their patrons, and the 
commonalty were freqiiMitly driven entirely from the forum. 
Wars, pestilences, and famines tended to the constant deterio- 
ration of the physical and moral condition of the people, while 
they increased the number of the dependents on the patricians, 
occapauts of the public lands, aud of course increased (he poli- 
tical power of the latter. In 293, we find the decemvirato insti- 
tuted, but here again we find an alteration of mere form. The 
plebeians are still excluded from the public lands — they are still 
liable to be sold for the payment of their debts. The clients 



* "Enrj potriciui bmait wai tjail f(ffdabton,«B^ in (Maanrof ^mtdi*' 
- treia, aflet etoj ntting of tlie coista, hordoa of mrtmod ■l»t« «Bi«l«dnraj 
in ehaiiu to the houiea of the Doblene." — XAtir, voL i., p. 43A. 
f NMbuhr,Td.ii,p.3t2. t Ibid, p- 139. U bid.. ^ 133- |IIwUii.l3S. 
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and frecdmen of the patricians are introduced into the tribes, 
and majorities can now readily be obtained for the rejection of 
any measure tending to an equalization of political rights.* 
The abolition of the decemvjrate gave rise to new forms of 
government, but to no change of measures. The ruling power 
could always pack the centuries, and ihe elections resulted as 
they desired.f 

The period between the year 320 and the invasion of the 
Gauls in 364, was the most peaceful and prosperous in the his- 
tory of Rome, since the days of Numa. The Sabines had been 
wholly incorporated with the Roman state. The Volsci and 
^qui were received into alliance. Their friends had greatly 
increased in number, and their enemies had diminished greatly 
in both number and power. The war with Veii occupied a 
small portion of this period, but at no time was the territory of 
Rome pressed by a hostile foot. The necessary consequence of 
the increase of wealth was a change in the political condition 
of the people. The occupants of public lands were compelled 
to pay rent for them; the army received regular pay; what- 
ever booty was made was divided among the legion, instead of 
going into the chest of the palricians; plebeians filled the most 
important offices; and there was a steady approach to equality 
of rights. During this period, so rapid was the increase of 
capital, that the rate of interest was moderate, and no com- 
plaints were made of imprisonment for debt. 

The invasion of the GaulsJ produced a total change. The 
city was destroyed. The country was ravaged. The greatest 



• Niebnhr, vol. ii, p. 339. 

t " By having the arbitrary power of filing the value of every man's taxable 
property, and the eicltuive miuisgement of the register of the citizcna, the ruling 
order was enabled to pack tin ceDturies in such a manner as for the moBt put 
decided the event of proceedings at the aaBembliea." — liiebuhr, vol. it., p. 306. 
" It was not merely by the arbitrBry control of the census that the issue of the 
elections HBB put into the handsof the ruling body, but also by that of the migis. 
trate who presided at the assembly, and who, if there did not seem to be any 
fiemag iaagei, peremptorily re/vted ta lake votei for pUbeiant: this slap, which 
wu haiartled but a short time before the houses were deprived of their craifirmsr 
tory vote, might be tried a century eaiher with far less scruple, and must have 
been tahsn fiequently." — Ibid^ p. 317. 

t A. U. C. 364. , , 
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part of the citizens had been swept away, having either follen 
in battle, or been carried into slavery. Their departure was 
followed by wars, famines, and pestilences. " The universal 
distress had now,"* says Niebuhr, " reached its highest pitch: 
debtors were every day consigned to slavery, and dragged to 
the private dungeons. The commonalty sunk under its misery 
into a state of gloomy submission: while the question with re- 
gard to the corporate privileges of the two ord0rs, which had 
been so vehemently contested at the very beginning of the cen* 
tury, now verging towards its close, seemed to be entirely set- 
tled in favour of the patricians. The number of five cUvtens 
was visibly decreasing; those who remained were reduced to 
a state of dependence, by their debts. Rome was on the point 
of degenerativg into a miserable oligarchy: her name, as one 
of the Latin towns, recorded in Greek books, supposing that 
such could have come down to us without the universal em- 
pire of the Romans, would have been the utmost that we 
should have known of her, had not her irretrievable decline 
been arrested, at this moment, by the appearance of two men, 
who changed the fate of their country, and of the world."f 

The passage of the Licinian laws opened, it is true, to the 
plebeians, all the offices of Rome, and the result was, that a 
new nobility speedily supplanted the old patricians. This new 
nobility was not, however, less hostile to any recognition of 
the rights of the people than the old had been, and little, if any 
thing, therefore, was gained. The limitation of the quantity of 
land to be occupied by individuals would probably have been 
productive of some advantage, had the people possessed ability 
to enforce it, but they did not possess even sufficient power to 
change the law of debtors- The change was, therefore, one of 
form, not of substance. Licinius himself was the first to be 
fined under it, and in a few years the law fell into contempt. 

From this time forward we find Rome exclusively occupied 
with the extension of its power. New wars produced new tri- 
umphs and abundance of spoil, and every increase of the wealth 
thus acquired was attended with deterioration of the physical 

• A. U. c. 37a 

t Niebuhr's HiBtorj of Rome, vol. ii,, p. JSO. 
VOL. ni.— 16 
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U)d moral conditk>B of the people. The vnn with the Sanv 
fiites -wen attended with unprecedented cruelty and outrage. 
Sicily waa desolated, and the capture of Agrigentum di^in- 
guisbed by the massacre of a large portion of its population, 
the wh(^ of the remainder being sold as ^aves. The war 
with Carthage was marked by the desolation of Africa, while 
Carthage revenged herself hy plundering the towns on the 
Italian coast Calabria was plundered and enslaved. The de- 
mands on the colonies for the maintenance of the war, were 
nwrmous. The towns on ^e coast at one time plundered by 
the Carthaginians, at another compelled to furnish ships and 
men to replace the fleets destroyed by the enemy, were ruined. 
The productive power was in a constant course trf diminution. 
The poor were diuly becoming poorer. The clients of the 
rich were daily increasing in number. The coaditi(M) of the 
slaves was rapidly deteriorating. Great numbers were intro. 
duced from abroad, to take the place of the free citizens des- 
tioyed in the war. Vast public works were undertaken, re. 
quiring the collection of heavy taxes and die expenditure of 
large amounts of public money. The number of public officers 
was rapidly increaang. Every day tended to increase the 
inequality of the moral, physical, and political condition of the 
several portions of the commimity. 

The subjugation of N^them Italy was followed by the 
second Funic war, in which a large portion of Italy was ren- 
dered desolate. The oppressions of the country people in. 
creased rapidly, while the people of Rome itself were exempt 
firom taxation, and had provisions distributed almost gratuitous^. 
The iidiabitanls of the country towns endeavoured to transfer 
themselves to Rome, that they might relieve themselves from their 
' Imrthens. Extensive tracts of land became desolate for want 
of people to cultivate them, while the patricians purchased others 
from which the proprietors were expelled in consequence of in- 
atrility to pay the assessments. Individuals now possessed enor- 
mous estates, immense wealth, and armies of daves. The 
people of Campania were enslaved. Tbe influence of particu- 
lar families had now become so great, that they were courted by 
the towns and cities to be their protectors b^ore their masters 
of the Senate. 
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With the change in the physical condition of the people, there 
was a correaponding one in their moral and ihtelleckial co&> 
dition. The great mass having sunlc to barbarous rudeness^ 
bloody gladiatorial games and combats of wild beasts took th« 
place of dramatic representations, while the few were becom- 
ing daily more refined and fastidious. The Scipioa, Metellui^ 
Af^iua, and others, in their town and country houses, formed 
courts around themselves. All the arts were exercised — all the 
faiences taught — by slaves in such bouses; all departtnents of 
service had their class of functionaries; the iififer ranks became 
■h^ly accomplished, while the mass enjoyed " spectacles of cruel 
Jriumph; exhibitions of wailing lords and princes, and thousands 
«f unfortunate captives; iDtemunable lines of treasure-wagons, 
and slaves who carried the world's spoils, in crowded proceft- 
sion, ioHov/ing the oars of their genwsls: wild beast baiting, 
•cod conflicts of gladiators." To maintain immense armies, and 
to keep the peo^e of Some amused and fed, required immeoae 
revenues. Those revenues were farmed out, imd the farmers 
did not fail to extract the largest possible contributions from 
iha unfbrtuoatea subjected to their power.* 

The third Funic war and the destruction of Carthage iisl- 
!lowed, with a vast increase of wealth. Bread was delivered at 
ODfr&iuth of its cost. Festivals and games became more mag- 
nificant Poverty and idleness abounded, and complaints of 
debt and of usury were universal, while imposts and revenue 
mined the provinces thus obliged to support the expenses of 
Rome. The great men a^opriated the public property, re- 
^rdless of the rights of the occupants.f 

Cultivation was in a great degree abandoned to slaves. The 
people of Rome, accustomed to be supported out of the con- 
tributions of the provinces, saw with jealoasy their neighbours, 

■ In ralation to tliii period, H. Ouiiot BSjt, IHUtory of Citnlizatien, p. 14,) 
■■Take Rome, fbr oxunple, in llw aplemUd d>jB of tbe tepnblic, st the close of 
the teeoadPnnic war j the moment of bar frealut Tirtaes, when ihswaB tqii^ 
aflTtncBg to the empire of tlie world— «Jlei> htr meial eaniititm wh tMeMli/ 
i mpT* M g." The leadai will jud(re of the accuracy of this view, 

t "One of the grieviuices bittellj camplained of by the Gracchi, and all tho 
patriotaof theii sgc, wis th&t, whilo a soldier was sctving agaiuBt the enem j, hia 
-poweiM anghboui, who coretad bia hd^ satate, ejected his wift and cbildron." 
— AMaAr, col. ii., /kill. 
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compelled by oppression at home to abandon their houees and 
farms, transfer themselves to the city to be partakers in the 
idleness and in the enjoyments of their masters. A law was 
passed, forbidding the concourse of aliens to Rome, and re- 
quiring all the Italian towns, from time to time, to recal their 
citizens. Now ensued the Social war, which cost the lives of 
300,000 men, and which was only terminated by admitting alt 
the Italian allies to the rights of citizenship, the effect of which 
was, that all the people of Italy had an equal right to be main- 
tamed out of the contributions of the distant provinces. 

From this time the government is purely military. The peo- 
ple, accustomed to live upon the plunder of the conquered pro- 
vinces, are now prepared to exercise the same control over the 
patricians that the latter have, in time past, exercised over them. 
By their aid Mariua and Sylla obtain power, and the city 
streams with patrician blood. The state passes under the 
control of Ctesar and Pompey, Antony and Octavius, Tiberius 
and Nero, Caligula, Commodus and Heliogabalus. With every 
step in the extension of the empire, there is found increased 
necessity for permitting the populace of Rome to live m idleness 
upon the spoils of war. With the deterioration of their physical 
condition there is a constant downward tendency in their moral 
condition, until vice and profligacy reign paramount through- 
out the whole vast empire, and political rights, whether of the 
people or of the patricians, are totally forgotten. 

At no time during the existence of Rome was there any ten- 
dency to an equality of rights, or to an improvement of the 
political condition of the mass of the people, except under Ser- 
vius TuUius, and in the half century which preceded the inva- 
sion of the Gauls. Those are the periods when peace existed, 
and consequently those which make least figure in history. 
Many others are marked by a more rapid increase of wealth, 
' the spoils of conquest; but such wealth produces, as has been 
shown in the case of Athens, a very different effect The peo- 
ple were then enabled to apply their powers advantageously to 
production ; and every increase in the productive power is at- 
tended by an improvement in the physical and moral condition 
of the whole people, and a constant approach to equality of 
political condition. Every increase in the power of plundering 
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Others is Bttended by a detaioration in the physical and moral 
condition of all claases of a community, and by a constantly 
increasing difference of political condition, enabling the few to 
trample upon the many, until the people who have thus rendered 
tbemaelves slaves, desirous to throw off the yoke of their mas- 
ters, are ready to follow any Marius, or Sylla, or Sertorius, 
who will grant them revenge for past injuries and enable them 
to pass from a situation in which they are the objects of 
plunder, to another in which they can become themselves the 
plunderers. 
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The middle of the tenth ceotury found Italy divided into a 
vast Qumber of small territories, the posseasion and control of 
vhich were the object of ceaseless wars. The nominal sove- 
reign was Berenger II., but his rights were disputed by his 
nobles, and his territories were invaded and ravaged by Hun- 
garians and Sarapens. The only law recognised was that of 
force. The higher nobility tyrannized over the people and the 
lesser nobility, who looked in vain to the crown for protection. 

With the re-establishment of the empire by Otho the Great,* 
we find a new state of things. Order was established, and the 
people were enabled to apply their labours productively. Of 41 
years that Otho and hissuccessorsof the house of Saxony wore 
the imperial crown, they were more than 35 years absent from 
Italy, and during that period no tribute was imposed, and no 
levies of men were required for the service of the empire. The 
consequence was a great increase of wealth. Previous to the 
reign of Otho the cities were poor, as is shown by the nature 
of the commerce maintained by them with the Venitians. Be- 
fore the middle of the following century they had accumulated 
large capitals, and their manufacturers were already the rivals 
of those who had so recently been their masters-f Under these 
circumstances it is not extraordinary that we should find them 
gradually establishing for themselves, without tumult, and with- 
out even the form of charters from the sovereign, municipal 
institutions, and freeing themselves from the control of the 
counts, or bishops, who had been accustomed to rule over them. 
The commencement of the eleventh century was marked by 
flome disturbances, in consequence of the attempt of the Mar- 



t ^mon<)i, loin, i., p. S 
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^s of Irrea to asaome the sovereignty of Italy, but they were 
not of mffieient importance to prevent the productive ap[^Cft< 
tioa of labour throughout a large portion of Lombardy. 

So rapid was the increase of power on the part of the peo- 
ple of the cities, that in the year 1096, we find them engaged 
in wars with the lesser nobles, compelling them to relinquisb 
their predatory habits, and to become inhabitants of the 
«ties. With a view to conciliation, the most important offices 
of state were exclusively appropriated to them. From this 
time laitil the middb of the twelfth century, we find occa- 
sional wars, in which a campaign would be marked by a sin- 
gle battle, after which the parties would return to their hootes 
tffitll the ft^owing year; and frequent civil disturbaDces, but 
few of a character to entitle tiiem to much attentiiHL So 
raiMd, during this period, was the growth of the power of the 
people, that at its close, except the Marquis of Montfeirat, 
ecarcely a single nol^eman could be found who was not in 
league with, or under the protection of some city. 

Unfortunately, however, the system of self-govanment was 
not fully understood. While the people of Milan and of Pavia 
desired to be free from the control of others, they were not 
unwiUing to exercise power over their weaker n^ghbours, as 
we have seen was the ease with Athena and with Rome. The 
consequence of this was a neceseity fiyr maintaioing troops 
and for granting power to the nobility who filled the varioui 
offices of state. Wan tended to maintain and even to increase 
that power, and it is not unreasonahle to si^pose, that in 
I^ombardy, as formerly in Rome, they were stirred up with a 
Tiew to prevent the disoussioD of the claims of the people to an 
•quality of rights. lYiey were accompanied by destruction of 
^perty and waste of labonr, and tended greatly to retard the 
geniend improvement of condition, and particularly that of the 
agriculloial claiH, whose crops were not unfrequently wasted 
and destroyed. 

The invasion of Frederic Barbarossa closed the period in 
the history iA Italy that is marked by an improvement in the 
phyncal and moral condition of the people, and by an increase 
in their political power. Torlona and other towns were des- 
troyed. Surrounded by an army of 100,000 men, Milan was 
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starved into submission. Podestas, appointed by the emperorr 
replaced the conauls elected by the people. Crema was level- 
led to the ground, as a prelude to the total destructioB of Milan. 
The demands for tribute were perpetual. In many eases tvfb- 
thirds of the gross produce of the land were demanded by the 
imperial officers. The wars of Frederic were closed by the 
peace of Constance, in 1183, but 30 years of havoc and deso- 
lation had changed the relative position of the various parties 
to the social compact. The power of production had been 
diminished. Those who possessed landed or other capital were 
now again the masters of those who depended on tbdr daily 
labour for their daily bread. Authority was usurped by a tur- 
bulent nobility, or by sanguinary tyrants,* whose power was 
increased with the destruction of towns and cities, of farms and 
farm>houses, by which the independent mechanic or labourer 
was forced to throw himself upon them for support. 

With the increase of their power there was a constantly in- 
creasing difficulty of maintaining public order. In former 
times they made war upon each other and i^n the citizens 
without the walls ; but now they were wklun the walls, and 
their followers were so numerous that the citizens were unable 
to restrain them. The power of the podestas was increased. 
They were followed by trains of archra^ and of soldiers, whose 
duty it was to maintain order, notwithstanding which the 
streets were constantly the scene of tuimiks, produced by the 
conflicts of the nobles and their retainers. 

In electing the podestas, care was taken to prevent the ex- 
ercise of partiality fi)ward3 either of the factions of a city, 
by selecting always a stranger. It was not suiq>oaed that diey 
could usurp any authority not intrusted to them. In Vicenza* 
Verona, Ferrara, and other cities, they were nominated by 
persons appointed by the chiefs of the two factions into which 
the nobiUty were divided. With the increasing strength of 
these factions we find a constant increase of the power of the 
podestas; and the disturbed state of the country rendered it 
easy for those officers to enlist troops in their service. 

The exile of one of them, Eccehn II.,' produced the destroc- 

le ii., p. 335. 
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tiwi of ViceDza. During ten ycara, Ferrara was the subject of 
pillage by one or other of ita factions. In the midst of thcso 
disturbances, we find a constant increase of the power of the 
few, and diminution oi that of the many. The House of Ro- 
mano and that of Este, gradually extend their dominion, and 
become masters of numerous cities. The former calls in the 
aid of Frederic II., whose invasion is accompanied by the 
almost entire annihilation of the power of production. Those 
■who are pillaged on one day, are compelled to become pil- 
lagers on the next, and thus large armies are readily recruited. 
From this time the history of Lombardy becomes a hislory 
of the houses of Romano, of Este, of Delia Torre, and of Vis- 
COQti, who are now masters of the people. Wars are made for 
their gratification and aggrandizement, and from day to day 
there is a deterioration of physical, moral, and political con- 
dition. Every day increased the difiiculty of obtaining support 
from honest industry. Each day the wages of labour were 
diminishing, and thus there was a constantly increasing in- 
ducement to join any leader who could offer pay and the pros- 
pect of plunder. Plundered successively by their fellow coun- 
trymen, by the Swiss, the Germans, the French, and the Spa- 
niards, we find them at the distance of two centuries from the 
period of the highest elevation of the cities of Lombardy, re- 
duced almost to the lowest depth of physical, moral, and poii- 
tieal degradation. 

The prosperous period of Lombard history was that which 
preceded the invasion of Frederic Barbarossa. The nobles had 
been compelled to desist from private war, and to take up their 
residence in the cities. They still, however, enjoyed great 
power, as nearly all public employments were monopolized by 
them; and as they had not yet had time to accustom themselves 
(o the employments of peace, it is not extraordinary that they 
should deem their interests best promoted by fomenting diBer- 
ences among the cities and the citizens. Their palaces were 
fortified castles, and their amusements were civil broils, of 
wbicb the atreeta of their respective cities were the theatres. 
L^ the people of Athens and of Rome, those of Milan and 
Farma, Ftoreoce and Venice, denied to thsir allies and their 
VOL. in. — 17 
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Bubjects the rights of citizenship. They were regarded as pri- 
vileges, by virtue of which the few were enabled to tax the 
many. Equality of rights was unknown. 

A continuance of peace, under the protection of the empire, 
would have been attended with a rapid increase of wealth and 
improvement of manners. The power of the nobles, and that 
of the citizens, would have been diminished, while thai of the 
people throughout the country would have increased. The ten- 
dency to union and peace would have grown with wealth, and 
8 powerful state, capable of defending itself against Prance, 
Germany, or Spain, would have been formed- Nearly a cenr 
tury of war with Frederic I, and II. produced poverty and 
misery, while it increased the wealth and power of the nobles, 
who were thus enabled to become masters of the, people. With 
diminished production there waa a constantly increasing ten- 
dency to disunion and war. Each little slate desired to tram- 
ple upon and to plunder its neighbours, until at length, reduced 
to poverty by unceasing internal divisions, all became alter- 
nately a prey to their more powerful neighbours of France and 
Spain, by whom friend and foe were equally plundered. 

If we examine the histories of Florence, of Venice, and of 
Genoa, we shall find that all owe their fall to the desire of con- 
quest. AH wished for subjects, v/hWe aone desired feUow cittTxns. 
All enjoyed privileges, by virtue of which they taxed their 
weaker neighbours. The power of obtaining wealth without 
labour, enabled them to engage in war without paying its ex- 
penses: war prevented improvement in the moral and physical 
condition of the people,/while it enabled the few to exercise 
power over the many, and thus prevented improvement of po- 
litical condition. 

In no part of continental Europe were the forms of freedom 
better observed during the middle ages, than in the Spanish 
FKHiNsoLA. In no part does the spirit of free government, as 
indicated by any approach to equality of rights and duties, ap- 
pear to have less existed. In none does the object of govern- 
ment, security of person and of property, appear to have been 
less attained. Divided into numerous small kingdoms, perpetu- 
ally at war with each other, while convulsed at home by dis- 
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putes about succession, its sovereigns were powerless for the 
tnainlenance of their own rights or of those of the people. 
They could summon to the cortes the representatives of the 
cities, but neither king nor cortes could impose taxes upon the 
property of nobles who resided upon their own estates, main- 
taining the state of petty sovereigns, one of whom could mus- 
ter S0,000 vassals, while another was lord over eighty towns 
and cities, and a third could travel through his own estates 
from Seville to Compostella, almost the two extremities of the 
kingdom. Many of them enjoyed incomes exceeding 50,000 
ducats, and those of the whole body of the higher nobility were 
estimated to equal one-third of the revenue of the king- 
dom.* They were the real sovereigns, exercising an unlimited 
power of taxation over their vassals, and making war for the 
gratification of their ambition or their revenge. A necessary 
consequence of this division of political power was, that in no 
country of Europe does anarchy appear to have prevailed so 
universally.f to the almost total annihilation of that of proT 
ducing or accumulating wealth. 

The right of exemption from taxation thus enjoyed by the 
higher nobility, was also claimed hy the lesser nobles, the 
hidalgos and cavalleros, (knights,)J and by the Church, which 
monopolized a large portion of the remaining revenue of the 
kingdom.^ The abbess of the monastery of Huelgas exercised 
jurisdictioQ over 14 capita! towns, and more than 50 smaller 
places. The jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Toledo extended 
over 15 large and populous towns, and a great number of 
inferior places. He could muster a larger number of vassals 
than any other subject His revenue amounted to 80,000 
ducats, and the subordinate beneficiaries of his church divided 
among themselves 150,000.|] The order of St. James pos- 
sessed 84 commanderies, and 200 inferior benefices. It could 
bring into the field 400 knighls and 4000 lances, forming, with 
their followers, no inconsiderable army. The rents of the Master 
amounted, in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, to 05,000 du- 
cats; those of Alcantara to 45,000; and those of Calatrava to 



* Prescott's Feidinuid and Imbena, Intreduction, p. liL t Ibid., p. ti 

I Ibia., p. liiT. 4 Ibid., p. liTii. U Ibid., p. Iiii 
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40,000. Their castles, towers, and convents, were (o be found 
in every district of the peninsula. Their rich commanderies 
were coveted by men of the highest rank, as sources of emolu- 
ment, and for the power conferred by the exercise of authOTity 
over an organized body, pledged to implicit obedience. 

The total inability of the sovereigns to maintain security ii 
shown by the remonstrances of the cities upon their various 
oppressions, and by their association for the establishment of 
the Hermandad, or Holy Brotherhood, the object of which #ai 
to repel force by force."* The union for this purpose, in 1315, 
embraced 100 cities. 

In the period immediately anterior to the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, anarchy appears to have attained its highest point 
The castles of the nobles were converted into dens of rob* 
bers, from which they sallied forth to plunder travellers, whose 
spoil was afterwards sold publicly in the cities. Christians wer« 
seized and sold as slaves to the Moors.-f All communication 
on the high roads was suspended, and no man dared move be> 
yond the walls of his city without a military escort Wilhui 
the cities, rival nobles carried on open war with each other. 
In Seville and Cordova the churches, which were fortified and 
occupied by bodies of armed men, were sacked and burnt to 
the ground. In Toledo, 4000 dwellings were burnt at one coo- 
flagratJon^]: Andalusia was the scene of the wars of the fac- 
tions of the Guzmans and Ponces de Leon. On one ocCasioft 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia mustered an army of 30,000 men 
against his antagonist; on another, no less than 1,500 houses of 
the Ponce faction were burnt in Seville.^ Instead of five royd 
mints, there were now 150 in the hands of individuals, who d& 
based the coin to such an extent, that the most common ar^es 
of life were enhanced in price three, four, or six fokl-H 

There was no security for person or properly. The husband- 
man, stripped of his harvest and driven from his field, abao- 
doned himself to idleness, or resorted to plunder for subsist^' 
ence. It was useless to labour, when there was &n almost 
absolute certainty that the labourer w<AJd not enjoy the product 



■ FrescoU'B Ferdknini] uti babel]*, Inliadnetion, p. lit. t Ibid., toI. i., p. TO. 
t Ibid., p. as. i lbi<L, p. 119. n Ibid., p. 10. 
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The natural consequence was frequent famines, the commonest 
necessaries of life being entirely beyond the reach of Ihe poorer 
classes. Famines were succeeded by pestilences, which car- 
ried off vast numbers, and the people were reduced to the most 
squalid poverty, by the same measures which enabled their nu- 
merous masters to acquire property and power. 

The year 1474 saw all Spain, wilh the exception of Granada, 
united under Fci'dinand and Isabella, and with this union we 
find a change in the condition of sovereign and people. The 
former saw that the latter were their natural allies against the 
many masters who now tyrannized over tliem, and ther^ 
fore endeavoured to improve their condition. The Santa Her- 
nandad was established throughout the kingdom, and main- 
tained by a tax imposed on the householders, and by its activity 
the country was cleared of its swarms of banditti, as well ns of 
the robber chieftains who had been accustomed to set the law 
at defiance. Their fortresses were destroyed. Security and 
order were restored.* This important measure was not accom- 
plirtied without encountering the determined and repeated oppo- 
jtitioB of the nobles, whose authority it was calculated to check, 
and it required all the queen's address to effect its adoption. 
That address would, however, have efiected little, had it not 
been aided by the power resulting from the union of Castile 
and Aragon. 

Having thus established the security indispensable to the )H'o- 
ductivs application of labour, the attention of the sovereigns 



* " The bw tcquired u) authority which, in the luignage of a. SpanlBh wri- 
ter, caused a decree, signed by two or three judges, to be moie respected sinca 
that time, than an ■nay before. But perhspa the rcanlla of tjiia improved ad. 
ministration cannot be better oonveyed than in the words of an eye witnesa.— 
'WlMteu,' says Fulgar, 'thekingdom was preriously flllod with banditti U)d 
malefactors of every dcBcription, who committed the most diabolical excesses, in 
open contempt of law, there was now auch terror impreased on the hearts of dl, 
tiiat no one dared to lift his arm against another, or even to assail him with con- 
tuoHliotsi or disconrteoni language. Tbe linight and squire, who had before op- 
.pressed the labenrer, were intimidated by the fear of that juitice which waasnre 
to be eieoHted on them ; the roads were sw^t of banditti ; the fbrlreases, the 
Mrong holds of violence, were thrown open, and flie whole nation, restored to 
tranquillity and order, sought no other redresa than that afforded by the opera, 
tot of the law.' "—PttHtie* nrAnaiKl tmi MnUa, ae). i, jh 196. 
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" tvas now given to facilitating the exchange of the commodities 
produced. The union of the kingdoms permitted the abo- 
lition of restrictions upon internal trade. Foreign trading- 
vessels were invited to the ports of Spain by laws whicb gua- 
ranteed their security. Roads and bridges, moles, quays, and 
light-houses, were constructed. Harbours were deepened and 
extended, wilh a view to accommodate the groat " increase of 
trade." The currency was reformed, and the power of coining 
limited to the royal mints, with a view to secure its steadiness. 
Arrangements were made for establishing an uniform system 
of weights and measures throughout the kingdom. Nume- 
rous oppressive tolls and monopolies were abolished. The 
alcavala, a tax upon exchanges, which previously had been 
arbitrary, was now fixed at 10 per cent The people at large 
now, for the first time, came into the enjoyment of rights. 

The eSect of these measures was a rapid increase in the pro- 
ductive power. The mercantile marine, at the close of the fif- 
teenth century, amounted to 1000 vessels. The woollen and 
silk fabrics of Toledo gave employment to 10,000 workmen. 
Segovia manufactured fine cloths; Granada and Valencia pro- 
duced silks and velvets; Vatladolid became remarkable for its 
curiously wrought plate, and the fine cutlery and manufactures 
of Barcelona rivalled those of Venice.* The fairs of Medina 
del Campo were already the great mart for the exchanges of 
the peninsula, and the quays of Seville began to be thronged 
with merchants from the remotest parts of Europe, The im- 
pulse thus given by security to the power of producing com- 
modities for the improvement of the physical condition of man, 
was speedily felt in the arrangements for his intellectual im- 
provement. Ancient seminaries were remodelled. New ones 
were created, and all swarmed with disciples. More printing- 
presses, it is believed, were at work in Spain, than exist at the 
present day. 

Such were the effects of the peace which followed the union 
of the several kingdoms of Spain in a single monarchy, and 
they would have been still greater, had not Ferdinand been ac- 
tuated by a desire of foreign conquest, which compelled him, 

■ Pieacott'i Ferdiiuuid and lubella, toL iii,, p. 460. 
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at great expense, to keep large armies on foot in Sicily, Naples, 
and Africa. The form of the gnvernnnent remained unchanged, 
but its spirit was entirely differetiL The people were freed 
from restrictions upon changes of their place of residence; they 
enjoyed security, and a degree of freedom before unknown, 
while the cost of maintaining it was diminished. They exer- 
cised, in many respects, the right of self-government, whereas, 
before the union, every act was regulated by petty tyrants, de- 
sirous of extracting from the unfortunate tibourer the largest 
possible proportion of the proceeds of his toil The nobles were 
still too powerful for the accomplishment of all the changes 
that were to be desired, but the daily increasing power of the 
people was continually augmenting that of the crown, and a 
continuance of peace was alone required to secure to Spain a 
government, the spirit of which should be in perfect accord- 
ance with its liberal forms. Every day would have diminished 
the necessity for revenue, and the necessity for interference 
with the production or exchange of commodities; every day 
would have increased the facility of accumulating wealth on 
the part of mechanics and merchants, and would have increased 
the power of the king and of the people to enforce upon the 
aristocracy the payment of contributions for the maintenance 
of order, from which they held themselves exempt The ac- 
complishment of this measure would have greatly diminished 
the pressure upon the other classes of society, and would thus 
have greatly facilitated the accumulation of wealth, and the 
improvement of their condition, physical, moral, and political. 
' Unfortunately, however, the doctrine of equal rights was little 
known in that age. The labourer and the mechanic, plundered 
at home, were glad to exercise their powers in a similar man- 
ner upon others, when the opportunity offered; and when civil 
war ceased to exist, they gladly offered their services in aid of 
foreign enterprises that held out the prospect of wealth wilhout 
labour. Yoltuteers of all ranks were never wanting for the in- 
vasion of Italy or Sicily, and the plunder of the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the new world held out temptations that were al- 
most irresistible. So universal was the desire of acquiring gold, 
that Seville was almost depopulated, and appeared to be tenant- 
ed chiefly by females. On one occasion, when an expedition ■ 
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into Italy was countermanded, more than 3000 volunteer^ 
many of them of noHe family, hastened to that city to be ad- 
mitted into ihe Indian armada. The treasurer of Hispaniola 
returned, after, a few years residence, with 96,000 ounces of 
gold, and it was believed that that commodity was so abundant 
as lo be dragged up in nets from the beds of the rivers.* Each 
new arrival tended, by increasing the appetite for plunder, to 
prevent the establishment of hahits of industry, and to perpe- 
tuate the low stale of morals produced by so long a period of 
anarchy. The extent to which this operated was comparatively 
small, until after the accession of Charles Y., when the conquest 
of Mexico, and subsequently that of Peru, placed the treaGurea 
of those countries at the command of the Spanish people, and 
held out prospects of fortune unalloyed by the dangers and 
misfortunes that had attended the eailier expeditions. 

The amount of gold and silver transmitted to Spain during 
the reign of Charles V., probably equalled the whole quantity 
known to exist prior to the discovery of America. That trea- 
sure was obtained at the cost of the most extraordinary op- 
pression, by which portions of the new world were almost 
entirely depopulated. The number of Indians who fell a sacri- 
fice to forced labour, in the first 38 years which followed tbd 
discovery, was estimated at 12,000,000. 

While America held out such inducements to the relinquish- 
ment of the dull pursuits of civil life, the treasure thus obtained 
enabled the sovereign to employ another portion of the peopla 
in the conquest and plunder of Italy. Reduced to subjection, 
it was placed under viceroys, under whom taxation was car- 
ried to such an extent, that many portions were almost depopu- 
lated. Wealth without labour became now the great object of 
ambition, and the natural consequence was, that trade and thQ 
mechanic arts, respected under Ferdinand and Isabella, fell 
into disrepute under Charles V. and his successors. His imme- 
diate successor, Philip II., in one of his laws, designates the 
most useful mechanic arts, those of the blacksmith, ^oemakers, 
leather dressers, and others, as "officios vilet y haxos."^ 

• PreetoU'a Ferdinand and Iaai>alla, toI. iii., p. 471. 

f lbid.,p. 4S1. Mr. Prescatt quDlCB a pasHgs from Capnunj, in which be un, 
"Ihrre often nen a lilla^^ in tM> prorince, itt«hidithe*B|fabandi, •ms^lcn, 
ud hangmen wort nctiiei, while the &rri«r, ahoenu^er, &.C., vu ■ fbreigner." 
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The history of Athens shows that the exercise of power by 
one community over another community, by which the one is 
enabled to acquire wealth without labour, tends to destroy the 
habit of industry which is essential to moral and physical well- 
being, and to produce idleness, immorality and wretchedness. 
It shows, also, that the exercise of power over the actions of 
others leads to the loss of control over their own actions, and to 
the concentration of political power in the hands of individuals, 
as in the cases of Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles. In the 
history of Rome, we find the fact confirmed. When the peo- 
ple of that city were masters of the revenues of Spain, Greece, 
Africa, and Asia, they were themselves slaves to Marius, Sylla, 
Ciesar, Augustus, Tiberius, and Nero. In both cases the ac- 
tions of the people and of the aristocracy were controlled by the 
individuals who possessed the power of appropriating the tri- 
bute of foreign nations, and who could purchase the services of 
B populace, accustomed to live upon the plunder of others, and 
ready to execute the orders of their masters. In the history 
of Spain, we find further confirmation of it. The treasures of 
Peru and Mexico enabled Charles V. to silence opposition at 
home, and to extend his dominion throughout Italy. Large as 
were his revenues, they were absorbed by his armies, and it was 
not only impossible to diminish, but it became necessary to 
increase taxation; and accordingly we find in his reign a 
decided tendency to diminish that freedom of action that is es- 
eeolial to production. His successor, at his accession, enjoyed 
a revenue, from his American possessions, of 25,000,000 of guil- 
ders, yet his necessities required the enforcement of new and 
oppressive taxes upon his subjects. 

" Under the Spanish administration," says Sismondi, " it was 
impossible for the Milanese to recover from the disasters of the 
war. The most absurd imposts banished commerce and manu- 
factures, and if the laws did not succeed in destroying the fer- 
tility of the soil, they certainly reduced to poverty those who 
cultivated it"* In Naples, the viceroy, Don Pedro de Toledo, 
*' established a monopoly of the commerce in grain, exposed 
the capital to frequent famines, while, even in the most fruitful 

■ BiiOioiidi, RepubliqueB Italiemui, tomexvi., p. IH. 
VOL. 111.— 18 
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years, the bread was inferior in quality to that used by the jwor- 
est classes in seasons of scarcily, when the trade was free."* 
" The Spanish administration had almost restored these islands 
(Sicily and Sardinia) to a stale of barbarism. Commerce and 
manufactures were driven from the cities, and the country was 
abandoned to brigands and smuggters."t The Roman states 
were impoverished and depopulated by 30 years of war, and 
still more by the ferocity of the Spanish conquerors. "J The in- 
solence and rapacity of the Spanish troops were so intolerable 
in Zeland, " that the people actually refused to work at their 
dykes, saying that they chose rather to be swallowed up by the 
ocean, than to remain a prey to the cruelty and avarice of the 
Spanish soldiers."^ 

The lives and the treasures of the people of Spain were now 
wasted in a long and bloody war, for the establishment of a 
control over religious opinion. Each step in the career of the 
government was attended by a deterioration of the physical con- 
dition of the people- Agriculture and the arts were neglected. 
The country was depopulated by emigration. The taxes were 
increased, while the number of contributors was diminished. In- 
digence prevailed in almost every part of the kingdom, and vast 
numbers became unable to meet the demands of the government. 
The change of physical was accompanied by a similar change 
of moral condition, as shown by the atrocious cruelties prac- 
tised upon the people of the Netherlands, and upon the unfortu- 
nate Moors, vast numbers of whom were expelled or murdered, 
while others were sold as slaves, their property having been 
previously confiscated. All power was in the hands of the 
sovereign and his agents, who exercised it unsparingly. 

The reign of Philip III. was signalized by the expulsion of the 
remainder of the Morescoes, one of the reasons for which was, 
" tkat if they were not, there was much ground to apprehend that 
they woaid become masters of all the riches in the kingdom." It 
was asserted that, in consequence of Iheir industry and frugality, 
great numbers of Spaniards were excluded from trade and 
labour, and thereby reduced to indigence — that Spanish villages 

* Sinnondi, lUpabliqnw ItalkiuiM, tome xvi., p. 16S. t Ibid., p. 170. 

t Ibid., p. 171. i Watson'i PbiUp II., book iii. 
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throughout Castile and Andalusia had fallen to decay, while 
those of the Morescoes increased and flourished — and that the 
Spanish farmers were unable to pay rent, although occupying 
the most fertile parts of the country, while the Morescoes, who 
lived in the most baiTen parts, allowed one-third of their crops 
to the proprietors of their farms, and were not only able to sup- 
port themselves and their families, but annually increased their 
stock.* 

Fortunately for themselves, the Morescoes had not been per- 
mitted to unite with their Christian fellow subjects in plunder- 
ing the people of Mexico and Peru, Italy and the Netherlands. 
They could acquire no wealth but at the cost of labour, and they 
had therefore preserved their habits of industry. They were, as 
described by the proprietors of the lands they cultivated, by whom 
the expulsion was warmly opposed, " the most skilful farmers, 
and the most ingenious manufacturers of Spain."! With many 
branches of manufacture, indispensable for internal consumption 
and foreign trade, they alone, it was stated, were acquainted, 
and without their skill, a great portion of the kingdom would 
lie waste. The number expelled was not less than 600,000, 
and the consequences fully accorded with the predictions. 

While the productive power of the kingdom was thus in a 
course of constant reduction, the expenditure was not diminish- 
ed. The war in the Netherlands was continued until entire 
exhaustion compelled the parties to a peace, by which the inde- 
pendence of Holland was acknowledged. 

Under Philip IV. a constant succession of wars, and the pro- 
fligate expenditure of the court, compelled the imposition of 
new taxes upon a people rapidly sinking into hopeless poverty. 
Insurrections in Naples and Catalonia were the result In the 
latter, distinguished at all times from the other provinces of 
Spain for industry and wealth, resistance was crowned with 
success, and their privileges were declared inviolable. The 
calamitous reign of Charles II, saw the people sinking stil! further 
into poverty and wretchedness, and at its close so completely 
had political power departed from them, that the only choice 
oflered to their consideration was that of taking a German or 

- Wilun'i Philip III., booh it. t lUd, 
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French master; and for a series of years Spain was ravaged 
by armies of English, French, and Germans, intent upon settling 
the question for tliem. 

The union of the various kingdoms by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
was attended with vast advantage in the increase of security) 
in the abolition of restrictions upon trade, and in the diminished 
necessity for contributing in personal services, or by taxes, to 
the maintenance of order; and had not the people of Spain, 
unfortunately for ihemselves, discovered that industry was not 
essential to the acquisition of wealth, there can be no doubt it 
would have produced all the advantages that might reasonably 
have been expected for it. To that unfortunate discovery was due 
the aversion to regular labour which produced the deterioration 
of their physical and moral condition; and to the diminution of 
the productive power it was due that, after tyrannizing over a 
large portion of Europe and America, the people saw treaties 
arranged for giving them a master, without even the form of 
consulting their wishes. Nothing is so dangerous to a nation as 
the power of tyrannizing over other nations. To do unto others 
as they would have others do unto them, is, in their case, as in 
that of individuals, dictated not only by morality, but by a p&i 
gard to mere self-interest 

Prior to the reign of Charlemagne, Fraitck was desolated by 
civil wars, in which was destroyed the wealth that had been 
accumulated in earlier and more peaceful times. The people 
were impoverished, and both sovereign and people were be- 
coming daily more powerless to resist the assumptions of tiiQ 
nobility. 

Under Pepin and Charlemagne the royal authority was re- 
stored, and had they confined themselves to the mamlenancQ 
of peace at home, it is not to be doubted that the restoration 
would have been permanent Love of dominion, however, in- 
fluenced their actions, and the peoplowere harassed with expe- 
ditions to the shores of the Baltic and the remotest parts of Ger- 
many: expeditions so unceasing, that many became ecclesias- 
tics, with a view to relieve themselves from the claims of the 
government. The natural consequence of the exhaustion thus 
produced was, that at the death of Charlemagne, the people 
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were unable to defend their o'wn ri^ts or those of the sovereign. 
The empire was invaded by Normans, Huns, and Saracens. 
Germany was plundered by Ihe latter, while the former spread , 
devastation throughout a large portion of France. The mighty 
fabric fell to pieces, and the successor of the restorer of the 
Western empire waa unable to maintain his authority at home. 
The public lands were now usurped by the olEcers of the 
crown, who availed themselves of the power thus acquired to 
make war upon their countrymen, who were compelled to for- 
tify their residences, the sovereign having lost all power to main- 
tain order. Plundered alternately by their Norman invaders 
and by their more powerful neighbours, the smaller proprietors 
were compelled to become the vassals of the latter, as afford- 
ing them the only chance of security for either person or pro- 
perty. Even then it waa doubtful if those who sowed the seed 
would reap the harvest. AI! inducement to labour was destroy- 
ed when more could be gained in a few days by plundering 
others, than by months of severe exertion. The power of the 
few, nobles and bishops, was rapidly increasing, while that of 
the many, the people, was as rapidly decreasing. The first were 
becoming sovereigns, the latter slaves. The principle of com- 
bined action no longer existed. That of divided action, com- 
monly called the feudal system, had taken its place.* 



* K.Gmxotmji,(Hub>ryqfCimliaUv»i,f. 103,) 

"A {Treat proof that in the tenth eentor; the feoiUl syitem WM neocMuy, tnd 
tfae oolf ■ocul ajatem pricticaMe, ia the imirerulitf of iti adoption. WbereTsr 
barbariam ceawd, fbudaliam became general. Thia at fiiat struck men aa tba 
trtompli of chaoa. All unity, all general civiliiatitm aeeined gone; aocietj on aH 
aides Beemed diamembered ; a uoltiUide of petlj, obscure, iaolaled, incohereU 
•octetieB arose. This appeared to tboee who lived and saw it, oniveraal onarchf 
— tbe diaaohition of all things. Conault (he poeta and historiaiu of the day; tbej 
all beliered that the end of tlie world was at hand. Yet thii waa in troth a new 
and real social Bjglem which was tormiag: leudal society was so aeceaeuy, so 
ioeiitablB, ao altogether the only consequence that could flow from the previous 
Btate of things, that aU entered into it, all adopted its form. Even elements th» 
most foreign to this system, Uie Church, tbe free commonitie*, n^ally, aU 
vare'conatrained to accoroniodate tbemselvea to it Churches became Soverei^na 
■nil vaasals; dtiea became lords and vassals; royalty was hidden under the feu. 
dal suzerain. All things were given in lie^ not only eatates bnl rights and ^i- 
vilegea; the right to cut wood in the forest, and the privilege of fiahing. Tha 
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At the accession of Hugh Capet,* his power was limited to 
the feudal supremacy over his fiefs of Paris and Orleans. The 
remainder of the kingdom was partitioned out among a few 

churcheB gave ibeir aurplice-fecB in fiof: the reveDnee of baptiim — the fees Sbr 
churching women." 

We are stronglj disposed lo believe that the people of that day, seeing the hor- 
roit of the feudal system, were more accurate in their liews than M. GuiioL 
The former regarded it as a step downward in the career of barbarism, wliile tbs 
Utter says, that as " barbarism ceased, feudalism became general." To prove 
this aasertion it would be necesBary for its author to show that in those natiou 
in which the feudal Bfslem was most fully established, barbariem was soimest 
arrested, and civilization most speedily restored, i. e, that France and German; 
were in advance of Italy and England. The reverse, however, was the case. 
Both of the latter were arrested in Uie career of barbarism and disunion, and lbs 
consequence was, that the feudal system took comparatively small root, whereas in 
both of tlie IbrmeT, incessant wars impoverished the people and enfeebled the sove- 
reign, and the rights of both were invaded by every man who could collect about 
him a train of followers ready to plnnder and to murder those who possesved pro- 
perty sufficient lo eicile their desires. 

When labour yields scarcely more than is required to support life, as is the 
ease in the eaily stages of society, the labourer can obtain little clothing, but aa 
it becomes more productive, he is enabled with every year to devote an increased 
proportion of the product to the purchase of clothing and of furniture, to the 
improvement of his house, &c. Every increase in tbe prodactivcQess of laboot 
is therelore attended by an increase in the proportion which mechanics and mann- 
JkcturcFB bear to agriculturists, and between two nations in other respects simi- 
larly circumstanced, the ratio which the town population bore to that of tha 
coonlry might be taken as that of the productiveness of labour. If the aystein 
of all the nations of the present day were the same, such would be found to bs 
the case. That it Is not, is owing- to difference of system. The labour of Eng- 
land ought to be more productive than that of the United States, but it is not so, 
because of restraints and tsxation.t Dimintsbed production and diminution of 
town population are the necessary accompaniments ol' increasing barbarism. 
Increase of production and increase of town population, of increasing civilization. 
H. Guizot informs us, that tlie establishment of the feudal system "changed the 
distribution of the population. Hitlierto the lords of tbe territory, the conquering 
population, bad lived united in masses more or less numerous, eitlier settled m 
cities, or moving about the country in bands; but by the optration of ilu feudal 
tyitem, that men mere brmight Ja five MoZateil, tach in hit men dtetlling, at long 
dislanees apart. You will instantly perceive," says he, " the influence which 
this change must have eiercised upon the character and progress of clvilizatioo. 
The social preponderance — tlie government of society — passed at once from cities 
to the countrj ; the baronial courts of the great landed proprietors took the place of 
the great national assemblies — the pahlit body vma lost in (^ tiousanil liule nwe- 
rtigntiet into tthich tvtrg kipgdmn teai iplit. This was the first consequence — 

■ A. D. 987. t See vol. ii., chap. vii. 
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great lords, who exercised all the prerogatives of sovereignty, 
making war, coining money, and administering justice, while 
the people were poor, miserable and enslaved. For above a 

■ conaaqnence purely phjaical, of (he triomph of the feudal syslom. The more 
closely we examine this circumeUnce, the more cIcbtI; and forcibly will its e& 
fecta present themselves to our notice." — Hillary of CiviUxatkn, p. 105. 

It wag the triumph of anarchy over order, and its etfect was, a, constant di- 
niinutioa of the productive power, accompaiiied by a. diminulion of the jirDpDrltDn 
of tbe labouier, and increase of that of the lord. The one was ennobled, while 
the other was enslaved. We cannot, therefbre, be surprised at " (hat almost uni- 
versal, invincible haired which country people have at all limes borne to the feu- 
dal aysteni — to every remnant of it — lo its very name. We are not," says M. 
Gnizot, ** vjilhout elarnples of men having submitted to the heavy yoke of des- 
potism — of their .having become accustomed lo it — nay, more, of their havinj; 
freely accepted it. ReUgioUs despotism, monarchical despotism, have more than 
once obtained the sanction, almost the love, of the people which they governed. 
But ftodal despotism has always been repulsed, always hatefiil." — Ibid^ p. 114. 

Thej aoD^ht tranquillity, which was incompatible with llie division of power 
among a host of cbie& making war upon each other and upon the inhabitants of 
Ihe cities, and plondering the peaceful traveller. The despotism of one was pre- 
ferable to the despotism of many, and accordingly we lind, with the establish- 
ment of arbitrary power by Louis XIV., an increase of wealth and an improve- 
ment of condition. 

Mr. Hallam says, {Middle Agti, part tt., dap. n.) " If we look at the feudal 
polity as a scheme of civil freedom, it bears a. noble countenance. To the leudal 
law it is owing, that the very names of right and privilege wore not swept away, 
aa in Asia, by the desolating hand of power. The tyranny which, on every fa- 
vourable moment, was breaking through all barriers, would have rioted without 
control, if, when the people were poor and disunited, the nobility had not been 
brave and fiee. So lai as the sphere of feudality extended, it diffused the spirit 
ofUberty and the notions of private right." 

The desolation of Aaia has been produced by the unceasing contests of ber 
"nobility" for power, and, as in Europe, under the feudal system, the mora 
"brave and ftee" the nobility, i. e. the more thoy set at defiance all law and order, 
the poorer and more dependent did the people become. What was needed In 
India was a despotism capable of entbrcing peace. Such is the government now 
establialied there. It is the power of one, and (he people are being gradually re- 
lieved &om the oppression of the thousands and tens of thousands of petty tyrants, 
"the &ee nobility," who have plundered tliem in time past It is singular that 
Hr. Hallam should be of opinion that the feudal system diffused (he spirit of liber- 
Qr, when the tendency to freedom was in the inverse ratio of the eiistcncc of feu- 
dalism. It could riot be otherwise. Mr. Hallam admits that the peace and good 
order of society were not promoted by it. — {Ibid.) Freedom is the child of peace 
and order, while slavery owes its birth to war and desolation. The feudal sys- 
tem redut^ the free people of France to the condition of vassals and serfs, Nolle 
lerrt rani Stigntur — no laud wilboot a landlord — was th« establiahed law of that 
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century from that period, France has no national history. At 
the accession of Louis VI.,* his power was limited to the cities 
of Paris, Orleans, and Bourges, and the districts adjacent, and 
even the communication between them was cut off by^he cas- 
tles of barons, who waged war with each oiher, and even with 
the king, almost under the walls of his capital. By slow de- 
grees, availing himself of the quarrels of the turbulent nobles — 
by a dexterous mixture of cunning and force — the king began 
the restoration of his authority. Under his successors we fin4 
a continuance of similar measures, attended by a constant in- 
crease of the power of the sovereign, and diminution of that of 
the nobles, uritil during the long and peaceful reign of Louis IX 
we find the former equal to the united weight of the latter. 
Unity being now in some measure restored, we find the law 
taking the place of the sword. The right of making private 
war received a material check, and thus a state of comparative 
security was restored. The tendency to unity, and the rapid 
increase in the power of the sovereign, resulting from a long 
period of tranquillity, is found in the fact, that whereas Louis IX. 
was obliged to admit that no new law could be proclaimed 
in the territory of any baron without his consent, in the reign 
of bis successor it was held that general ordinances ought to 
run throughout the kingdom, and that there were none so great 
that they could not be brought into the king's court, for default 
of right in matters that affect the sovereign. In this reign a 
Btill further check was given to private war, preparatory to its 
total abolition by Charles VI. 

With the gradual increase of population and of wealth, that 
of the towns and cities also increased, and we find them co-ope- 
rating with the king in the endeavour to limit the power of the 
petty sovereigns. To what extent they were successful in the 
eleventh century, it is difficult to say, but it is probable that the 
cases of enfranchisement were not numerous. The earliest 
charters are attributed to the reign of Louis VI,, in the com- 
mencement of the twelAh century, and the chief towns in the 
royal domains received them during those of Louis VII. and 
Philip Augustus. With the restoration of order, the example 
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was imitated by the chief barons, and by the close of the fol- 
lowing centuryi they were general throughout France. It ia 
not, however, to be supposed that they conferred powers or in- 
fluence similar to those exercised by the people of cities in our 
time. M. Guizot says, in relation to them, " If we regard the 
adairs of the public in general — the state, the government, 
the country, the nation at large, we shall neither see nor hear 
any thing of burgesses ; they were mere ciphers — of no impor- 
tance or consideratinn whatever. Not only so, but if we would 
know in what estimation they held themselves as a body — what 
weight, what influence they attached to themselves with respect 
to their relations towards the government of France as & nation, 
we shall receive a reply to our inquiry in language expressive 
of de^ humility and timidity; while we shall find their masters, 
the lords, from whom they subsequently wrested their franchises, 
treating them, at least as far as words go, with a pride and 
scorn truly amazing; yet these indignities do not appear, in the 
slightest degree, to provoke or astonish their submissive vas- 
sals. But let us enter one of their free cities, and see what is 
going on within it Here things take quite another turn; we 
find ourselves in a fortified town, defended by armed burgesses. 
These burgesses fix their own taxes, elect their own magis- 
trates, have their own courts of judicature, their own public as- 
semblies for deliberating upon public measures, from which 
none are excluded. They make war at their own expense, 
even against their suzerain — maintain their own militia. In 
short, they govern themselves — they are sovereigns."* In the 
present day, says M. Guizot, " the burgesses, in a national point 
of view, are every thing — municipalities nothing; formerly cor- 
porations were every thing, while the burgesses, as respects the 
nation, were nothing."t Their whole influence resulted from 
their united action, while no consideration was attached to the 
individual members. 

The principal effect of these corporations appears to have 
been that of enabling the chief burghers to exercise the 
power wrested from the lords. The condition of the people at 
large does not appear to have been greatly improved. They had 

• GuitM'i Civilintion in Modem EunipB, pp. 309, 30a. t Ibid., p. SO). 
VOL. III. — 19 
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changed masters. The aristocracy of the cities was not less 
oppressive than that of the castles.* At the end of a very 
short period, says M. Guizot,t there was but Utile more secu- 
rity within these communities than there had been previously, 
iQ the relations of the burgesses with the baron. The people 
were ignorant, brutal, and savage, and the city government 
was invested with almost arbitrary power, 

The reign of Louis IX., and that of his immediate successors, 
is marked by a rapid increase of trade and of wealth, the con- 
sequence of the increased security enjoyed throughout the king^ 
dom. The royal authority was also rapidly increasing, and the 
barons who had but recently exercised sovereign power, making 
war and coining money at their discretion, now appeared on 
the stage as courtiers. They still, however, enjoyed immunity 
firom taxation for themselves and their tenants of every descrip- 
tion, and the resources of the crown were Umited to its own 
domains; the consequences of which were, of course, that the 
expenses of the state must have weighed heavily upon that por- 
tion of the nation which occupied them. AvaiUng himself of 
the power which had accumulated in his hands, we find Philip 
the Fair, in 1303, convolving a States-General, to which were 
summoned the deputies of the cities, and in 1314 obtaining, by 
their aid, tha right to impose taxes throughout the kingdom. 

The unity of the nation was now restored. For a century 
and a-half the sovereigns had had little to engage them but the 
restoration of their authority, every step to which was attended 
by an increase of the security enjoyed by the people, and con- 
sequent improvement of condition. Every step, therefore, pre- 
pared the way for a new one, and now we find an approach to 
equality, in the obligation to contribute towards the expense of 
maintaining security. 

All that was now required was the continuance of peace, 
causing a diminished necessity for expenditure, for taxation, and 

*"!>■. Iiienu-chis n'j fut pas moiQB aevere que Aaoe les ranga eler^, et les eeig. 
neUTB des donjons n'etaJGnt pu phu respecMs de lean vaesani qae las maibM do 
lean ap|«entiB. Lea habtludea de d<Hni]Uitioii paHersnt bien Tile des chateux 
am alelien ; il j etit od despotume de boutique a coU de la tjranitie dea nutnoira," 
—Kan^, Hutoirt de rBcoiwmu PelitifM, (mm. iq p, 366. 

t Biotorj of CiTilizatioD, p. 239. 
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fijr interferences with the operations of the people, and certain to 
be attended by a rapid increase of production, giving increased 
power to the governmeni to maintain security, and to the peo- 
ple increased ability to demand it, and to aid the government in 
carrying into effect such laws as were necessary for its perfect 
establishment. The aristocracy, deprived of tJieir usual war- 
like pursuits, would soon have found the advantage of peace in 
a constant increase of wealth, which would have been applied 
to the improvement of their estates, and by degrees their in- 
terests and those of their tenants would have been found per- 
fectly in harmony with each other, and all would have united in 
setting limits to the power of the crown. 

Unfortunately for France, such was not to be the course of 
events. The authority of the crown being now, as it was believed, 
firmly established, we find Philip the Fair and his sons inter- 
fering in the affiiirs of Flanders, Italy, Spain, and Germany, 
the efiect of which was to increase expenditure, thereby ren- 
dering necessary heavy impositions upon the people, while the 
tendency on the part of the nobility towards peaceful pursuits was 
eflectually prevented. The natural consequence was, that when, 
on the accession of the house of Valois to the throne, the suc- 
cession was claimed by Edward III., the power of resistance 
was small, compared with what it would have been had the 
preceding half century been passed in peace, accumulating 
wealth, as had been the case with England. During the follow- 
ing 120 years, we find the kingdom desolated by the march of 
armies, by which friends and foes were indiscriminately plun- 
dered. Towns and cities were taken and pillaged, and the 
people reduced to the extremity of misery. Famine and pesti- 
lence followed in the train of war, and one-third of the popula- 
tion fell victims thereto. Deterioration of physical, was attended 
by a similar deterioration of moral condition, and when at 
length the peaBantry, impatient of the oppressions to which they 
were subjected, broke out into revolt, it was attended by all the 
horrors that usually mark a servile insurrection. Their masters 
were put to the sword without mercy — their wives and daugh- 
ters were ravished and murdered — and their castles were burnt. 
Some were impaled, while others were roasted alive. 

The waste of war, while it enfeebled the people, equally 
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weakened the throne. The powerful nobles of the south, Armag- 
nac, de Foix, and others, the dukes of Britanny and of Bur- 
gundy, and the princes of the blood royal, now resumed ihe 
powers that, in more peaceful times, had become vested in the 
king. The principle of division had again taken the place of 
that of unity, and the people were plundered by the armies of 
numerous petty sovereigns, contending for the administration 
of the affairs of the kingdom. At length, under the reign of the 
feeble Henry VI. the English were expelled, and Charles VIL 
attempted to re-establish order, but the power which had accu- 
mulated in the hands of the dukes of Bourbon and Anjou, of 
Burgundy and Britanny, in so long a period of disorder, was 
not easily restrained. The whole of his reign, and that of his 
successor, Louts XI., was a continued succession of disturb- 
ances, tending to prevent the productive application of labour. 
By means of fraud and force, the latter succeeded in restoring 
order ; but at his death the public peace was again disturbed, by 
the pretensions of the princes of the blood, and the independence 
of the nobility. The skill of Anne de Beaujeu, and the mar- 
riage of Charles VIII. with the heiress of Britanny, did much 
towards restoring to the crown the authority that it had lost 
during the English wars; and had peace been preserved, it can- 
not be doubted that it would soon have had power to establish 
security throughout the kingdom, tending to a gradual improve- 
ment of the physical, moral, and political condition of the nation 
at large; but unfortunately both monarch and people were again 
tempted by the desire of establishing dominion over others, and 
thus lost the opportunity of obtaining freedom for themselves. 
During a period of nearly 70 years, we find Charles and his suc- 
cessors, Louis XIL, Francis 1., and Henry XL, engaged in wars 
with their neighbours on every side. The plunder of Italy offered 
strong inducements to the barbarians of the north, and army 
after army was poured into that unfortunate country. The spoil 
thus acquired did little to compensate for the unceasing waste 
of treasure and of life at home, and at length we find the war 
brought home to France, and her finest provinces desolated by 
foreign armies, and the government only saved from ruin by a 
fortunate peace. 
Occupied in the endeavour to acquire dominion in Germany 
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OT Italy, the sorereigns had neither the leisure nor the means re- 
quired to enforce order at home. Without money and without 
credit, they were unahle to pay their troops, who therefore un- 
dertook to pay themselves, ravaging the kingdom, pillaging 
towns and cities, murdering the men and ravishing the women. 
Their leaders acquired fortunes, and gradually established 
themselves in possession of the strong places of the kingdom. 
Enjoying all the lucrative offices and exercising power in the 
name of the king, they gradually extended their possessions, 
laying the foundation of a new feudal nobility in the persona 
of the Guises, the Montmorencis, &c. The people, as in 
all cases of divided power, were plundered by all parties. 
They enjoyed no security for person, properly, or opinion. 
Their physical condition was rapidly deteriorating, and the ne- 
cessity imposed upon so many to live by plunder was rapidly- 
deteriorating their moral condition, and the extent of demorali- 
zation was shown in the horrors attendant upon the persecu- 
tion of those who chanced to difier from them in their religious 
opinions. Towns were plundered and burnt The crops of 
the farmers were ruined. Their houses were destroyed. Their 
wives and their daughters were violated, and themselves put to 
the sword, or reserved for the executioner. 

The whole of this period is marked by the steady growth of 
the power of the few, and the diminution of that of the many, 
and the effects became visible when, at the death of Henry IL, 
the crown passed in succession to his thi'ee incapable children. 
From that time to the close of the century, the history of Prance 
is but a history of the wars of the Guises and the Coad^, the 
Montmorencis and the Navarres. The power of the king 
ceased to have existence. The Duke of Guise was absolute 
master of Champagne, while the King of Navarre was as firmly 
established in Guienne. The Duke of Mayenne controlled 
Burgundy, while Montmorenci was uncontrolled in Languedoc, 
and Cond£ in Poitou. 

The governors of towns, and cities, and provinces, exercised 
unlimited authority, imposing taxes upon their subjects, and 
transit duties upon all commerce. Their soldiers depended upon 
them for pay or plunder, and were ready to obey all their or- 
ders. The inhabitants enjoyed no protection, and could obtain 
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no justice, except at their haoda. All the hop'ors of the feudal 
astern were revived.* Buch were the coosequeaces to the 
people and to the king, of the fruitless efforts of preceding sove- 
peigns to extend their dominiona, instead of establishing peace 
and security at home. By the latter course the former would 
have been enabled to employ their labour advantageously, 
thereby improving their means of productioo, and increasing 
their wealth, and their power to give to the king that support 
^hich was necessary for restraining the petty tyrants that, 
during the wars with England, had bearded the one and 
trampled upon the other. 

Peace was at length restored, and Henry IV. found himself 
in possesion of the throne, obtained, however, at the cost of 
enormous sacrifices by fiis subjects, from the extent of which 
some idea may be formed of the power of the chiefs who oc- 
cupied the various portions of the kingdom. M. de Sismondi 
givest a copy of a paper drawn up in the handwriting of Henry, 
showing the payment of above 33,000,000 of Uvres to various 
persons, to induce them to relinquish possession of the places oc- 
cupied by them. Of this sum the house of Guise received about 
10,000,000, the Duke de Mercceur about 4,000,000, the Dukes 
of Joyeuse and Brissac, 3,000,000, Villars above 3,000,000, 
&c., to be raised by taxes, at a time when a large portion of 
the people were reduced to the last extremity of misery and 
wretchedness. 

Order beii^ established, we find, under the administration of 
Sully, a gradual reduction of taxation, tending to improve the 
oondition of the peopkj and to give stability to the throne. The 
reign of Henry IV. was, however, too short to produce any 
material efleet, and it is doubtful if its prolongation would have 
been attended with any great improvement, as he was about to 
[dunge the nation into war at the moment when his life was cut 
short by Ravaillac. At his death the turbulence of the nobility 
produced new disturbances, and their ability to do so may be 
judged of from the fact, that the Duke of Eperoon held no less 
than five governments, besides several (owns. Pensions and 



* SifTODiidi, HMmn da* FVbb^bu, laai> xx, p. 17. 
t IbtcLitom. ni4p.439. 
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governments were distributed as the only means of maintaining 
order, which was, however, only temporary. In 1614, the 
princes of the blood and the chief nobility again resorted to 
arms, and again it became necessary to purchase quiet at the 
expense of increased taxation. At their desire, the States- 
General was summoned, and here it appears for the last time 
previous to the revolution. For three centuries this body 
had appeared occasionally on the stage, preserving something 
of the form of free government, but nothing of the sprii. It 
represented not (Ac Tioft'on, but the nobles, the clergy, and the 
aristocracy of the towns — the privileged classes— and therefore 
it had no power except to divide and distract « If the king was 
stronger," says M. Guizot,* " their humility and docility were 
extreme; if the situation of the monarch was unfortunate — if 
he really needed the- assistance of the States, they then became 
factious, either the instrument of some aristocratic intrigue, or 
of some ambitious demagogue. Their works died almost al- 
ways with them ; they promised much, they attempted much — 
and did nothing. No great measure, which has truly had any 
influence upon society in France — no important reform, either 
in the general legislation or administration, ever emanated from 
the States-General." It was impossible that it should do so, 
while the population of Prance was divided only into the high- 
est and lowest classes — the one enjoying power and privilege, 
and the other totally destitute of political rights — enjoying no 
security either of person or of property. The effect of this is 
seen in the composition of the States-General now summoned. 
Tlie third chamber, that of the commons, consisted chiefly of 
lawyers and nobles, returned by their obedient dependents. The 
continuation of such a body could have had no other effect than 
that of continuing disunion and distraction throughout the kin^ 
dom — of perpetuating the power of the privileged classes, and 
the servitude of the peopla It is usual for writers to lament 
over the fallen liberties of Prance, crushed by Richelieu and 
Lows XrV., without reflecting that it was only (Ac form that 
passed away, and that ihe spirit existed under the tetter to a 
greater extent than it had done Ibr centuries. France had 

• HUt«i7 of CiTiliialiDn, p. 307. 
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known no liberty bul that of plunder, nor was it possible that 
freedom could take root until there existed power to compel 
the observance by all classes of the rights of each other. 

The half century that followed the death of Henry IV., was, 
to a considerable extent, peaceful, and hence we find a gradual 
increase of the power of the crown, which, under Louis XFV., 
was fully established. Laws were now made for the whole 
kmgdom, and the government possessed the means of enforcing 
their observance. Security existed at home, and men could 
apply their labour advantageously. Population and wealth in- 
creased rapidly, and would have continued to do so, had that 
monarch not been actuated by the same thirst of power dis- 
played by so many of his predecessors. During the early part 
of his reign, he had the support of the people, so far as they 
possessed the means of aSbrding it, because they felt that to him 
they were indebted for security from the oppressions of the 
petty tyrants who had so long reigned over them. Towards 
its close he became unpopular, because war increased his neces- 
sities, and the people found, in the creation of hordes of officers, 
holding power from the crown, a return of the system from 
which they had been, at an earlier period, relieved by him. 

From his death, in 1715, to the commencement of the Revo- 
lution, a period of 73 years, France was engaged in only three 
wars of importance, viz. that of 1740, which terminated in 
1748; that of 1756, which terminated in 1763; and that of 
1778, closed by the peace of Paris, in 1783. During this pe- 
riod the nation enjoyed internal peace, and the consequence 
was, a rapid increase of population and of wealth. The former, 
which, in 1725, was only 15,000,000, rose, in 1765, to 35,000,000. 
The increase in the latter may be judged from the fact, that the 
imports into the kingdom in 1787, exceeded 600,000,000 of 
francs. 

With this increase of wealth, we find the rise of a new poli- 
tical power— (Ant of the people. The tiers etat consisted no 
longer of a mere borough aristocracy, but of the people at large, 
improving daily in their physical condition, and becoming daily, 
more and .more capable of estimating and of asserting their 
rights. They could no longer bear in silence the oppressive 
contributions levied for the purpose of supporting an immense 
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army of nobles and churchmen, the hangers-on of the court, nor 
could they admit the justice (^regulations which compelled the 
poor to pay taxes in money and in labour, from which the rich 
were exempt. The feudal rights, by virtue of which the lord 
could compel the people to grind their corn, or to press their 
grapes, at his mill, or to bake their bi-ead at his oven, were now 
questioned, as was the propriety of game laws, under which 
herds of deer and wild boars were permitted to go at large 
throughout extensive districts, to the danger and injury of the 
farmers : as well as numerous other privileges. The restric- 
tions imposed for the maintenance of these claims of the privi- 
leged orders prevented the people from applying their labour 
productively, and the expenditure of the government con- 
sumed a large portion of what was produced, thereby greatly 
retarding the accumulation of wealth. The owner of landed 
or other capital, was consequently enabled to demand a large 
proportion of the whole amount produced, thus preventing 
any rapid improvement in the physical or moral condition of 
the people, the precursor of political improvement It was es- 
timated, that if an acre produced £3 2s. 7d., the state took 
£ 1 18s. 4d., leaving £ 1 4s. 3d. to be divided between the land- 
lord and labourer, the former of which took 18s., or three-fourths 
of the net 'product. The revolution, therefore, found predial 
servitude still existing in many parts of the kingdom. In seve- 
ral of the provinces the lord retained the right to follow his 
serf, and to demand tatSe upon his goods, wherever they might 
be found. The exercise of this right was abolished in relation 
to all the royal domains, by Louis XYI., and he regretted Ms 
inability to enforce upon others the same course. 

The rights of the people were now freely discussed, and the 
necessity of their recognition became obvious to many of the 
most distingnished men in France, among others to Turgot and 
Malesherbes, both of whom advocated important changes in 
the system. The influence of those interested in the existing 
abuses was, however, sufficient to prevent the adoption of 
peaceful remedies, and the consequence was the revolution^ 
ivben the few, so long accustomed to lord it over the many, 
found that all power had passed out of their hands. Those who 
had been slaves, now became masters, and revenged themselves 
VOL. III. — 20 
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upon their oppressors by the destruction or confiscation of their 
property, and by every species of personal violence. The des- 
truction of wealth consequent upoa the revolution and the 
wars which grew out of it, reduced again a large portion of 
the population to indigence, and paved the way for the re-es- 
tablishnient of a despotic sovereign, in the person of Napoleon- 
His elevation was followed by internal peace, accompanied by 
a slow improvement of the condilion of the people, who became, 
at length, impatient of a system that made it necessary to sacri- 
fice their fortunes and their lives in foreign wars, waged for the 
gratification of the ambition or vanity of an individual. At the 
restoration of the Bourbons, it was obvious that the people 
would require a government in the management of which 
they could participate, and hence the grant of the charter. The 
long duration of peace produced a constant increase of wealth 
and improvement of condition, enabling them better to under- 
stand and more fully to defend their rights; and when Charles X> 
undertook to set up his will in place of that of the nation, it re- 
quired but a slight effort to hurl him from hia throne. 

The revolutions of 1789 and of 1830, were the consequence 
of the increase of wealth and the general improvement of on- 
ditton. With every increase in the ratio of capital to popula- 
tion, the owner of landed or other capital, although oblainii^ 
an increased quantity for its use, has, as we have shown, a 
diminished proportion. Increase of production is attended with 
a steady improvement in physical and moral condition, and a 
steady approach to general equality of condition, rendering it 
daily more and more necessary for the proprietor of capital, if 
he desire to maintain his relative position in society, to exert his 
talents in such manner as to render them productive, white 
there is a daily increase in the reward of talent of every de»- 
eription, ofiering the strongest inducements thereta The aaixh 
ral consequence is a community of interest among all classes 
of society, and the ranks of the people are therefore constantly 
recruited from those of the aristocracy. The power of the 
former is daUy increasing, while that of the latter is as regu- 
larly decreasing. Such was most strikir^y the case in Franco 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. Soch bai been, 
and such must be, the consequenoe o{ tvtey increase in the 
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productive power of a nation, and we may, therefore, aafely pre- 
dict what must be the future Course of political power in France. 
At present it all centres in Paris, and in the hands of the 
king. Ha appoints (H^fects and mayors, and officers innume- 
rable,* — he regulates the taxes of cities and towns,f — the 
repairs of roads and the construction of canals. Nothing can 
be done without the interference of the central govemmentj 
In like manner are the aflairs of individuals subject to control. 
The owner of a mine cannot work it without permiision,§— 
ibe number of persons who can be employed in certain pur- 
•uits is regulated, while taxes are demanded in payment for 
l««vets permitting individuals to employ themselves in trade or 
commerce. The government is a manufacturer: it is the great 
coach-master of the kingdom : it supports theatres : it main- 

* At the revolution, the local govenuneiils nere, as ioj ae possible, abolished, 
and (be power of tfaoie bodies sbaotbed by the c«Dtnt gaveroment. Tha people 
baTe no control over the election of even the mayon of their commanes, who, to 
the namber of 37,031, are appointed by the kingf. The prefect* of the depart. 
meola— the inb.prefecta of the aroitdiMKiaent — the justices of the peace — ace ap. 
pwnted b; the king, or his ministerB. Ths piud tuaclionuies holdiag- oCce U 
the pleasure of the king, amount to 307,588,11 being more than double the number 
of the electoral body. The possession of office, in many casen, gives the right to 
Tela, independently of all other qnaliflcation, and tbs tnayora alone coiutitate 
neatly one-third of the voters. 

t Not only cannot a commune dotemine its own-expenses without the consent 
of the minisler, or one of his deputed functionariei, it cannot even erect ■ build- 
ing, tha ciHt of which ahiU have been sanctioned, without the plan being adopted 
by aboard of works Ut&clicd to the central authoiily. — H. L. Bulver, Mmarchf, 
n>l. t„ p.2ea. 

i The syalcin is described by Mr, Bulwer as *■ a perpetual series of links— tha 
mayor in the commune, the sab-prelect in the arondinemeat, the prefect and his 
couneil in the department, all connecting the administmtion of (he village with 
that of the empire ; and lastly, in the very clrcunulance where men may be supposed 
moet free, vii. the expenditure of their own money, they are subject to a CODtToi, 
whicb is sometimes advaotageous in preventing their extravagances and mis- 
takes, but whidi can never fbtm their judgment." — IbaaTchy of the Midiil* 
Clat$a, ml. i., p. 195. 

4 " If^ politically, this eonntry, [the United States,] does oat enjoy the benefits 
of adminislrative nniou, its industry is not, on the other band, under the control of 
an exorbitant centralization, in relation to nuserable details, such as the construe 
tion of sellers, tha opening of mioei, Slo. It is not necessuy to travel two bun> 

loaded with duties, and harassed mth parliamentary cares."--'Cl«|falMr, ten. ii., 
p. SOI. 

U M'Gregor's Besoureea and Statistics of Nations, vol i, p. SiO. 
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tains depots of stallions. It is all in all To maintain itudf 
in the enjoyment of its powers, it has immense armies and 
hosts of emplm/is, for whose support large taxes are raised. 
The people are impeded in their exertions to produce the com- 
modities necessary for their subsistence, while a large portion 
of what are produced is required for the use of government, 
and thus in every way is the growth of capital impeded. 

With the continuance of peace, however, the change must 
be rapid. Every day adds strength to the popular power, be. 
cause each day sees an increase of capital, attended by an in- 
crease of production. The eifects of this are now seen in the 
demand for an extension of the right of suffrage, now exercised 
by about 130,000 persons,* That demand will be followed by 
others, until at length the people will require to be permitted to 
manage their local affairs without the int^vention of a central 
government — to engage in trade or commerce— to work their 
mines — to express their opinions freelyf — and to travel when 
and where they please, without the necessity for asking a pass- 
port. Each step towards freedom will give them new power 
to make the next one, until at length the right of self-govern- 
ment will be established. Such will be the effect of peace, in- 
crease of wealth, increased production, and improved physical 
and moral condition.| 

■ " The electara conaiM of those penima who p>; 300 franca, {t3^ 50,) otdireet 
taxes — of the membeta and correspondents of the Institute, and of the retired oP- 
ficeis of the srmy and navy, enjojbg pensions of not less than 1900 fronis. The 
number inscribed ia 170,164, of whom voted at the last election 199,404 Tbeie 
is, Iherefbre, one elector for 199 persons, and one Toter for 353 people," — Alma- 
nach dt Prance, 1636, p. 75. 

t The number of persona arrested in France, in a single year, ainoe the Revo- 
lution of IS30, for political offences alone, is eatlmated to have amonnted to tba 
nomber of 30,000. 

I " It is not by meana of war that states are rendered fit lor die enjoyment of 
constitutional freedom; on the contrary, whilst terror and bloodahed reign in the 
land, involving men'a miods in the eitremities of hopes and fears, there can be 
no process of thought, no education going on, by which alone can a people be 
prepared for the enjoyment of rational liberty. Hence, after a struggle of twenty 
years, begun in behalf of frtedom, no sooner had the wars of the French Revlda- 
tion terminated, than all the nations of the continent fell bach into their previous 
state of political sarvitude, and ftom which they have, ever since the peace, been 
quali^ing la rescue themselves, by the gradual pr<^ress of intellectual advance- 
ment." — England, Ireland, and America, p. 44. 
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If, on the contrary, peace be disturbed— if the passion for 
glory be again found leading the people of France to Mos- 
cow or the Pyramids — the reverse must be the case. The 
productive power must be diminished, and taxes must be in- 
creased. Tiie poiitical power of the many must diminish 
with the one, while that of the few must increase with the 
other. 

We have endeavoured, on various occasions, to show that, 
if man were governed by no other motive than that of self-in- 
terest, it would lead him to obey the command to do unto others 
as he would have others do unto him, and have shown that the 
physical and moral evil of the various nations of the world, is 
clearly traceable to their own disobedience — to their disregard 
of the rights of others. Id the case r^ France, we have a 
strong exemplification of the political disadvantage that results 
from the same cause, affording a warning to the world at large, 
that if they wish an improvement of their political condition, 
the price at which it is to be purchased is a strict and undevia- 
ting regard for the rights of others. Charlemagne and the 
French people wasted their energies in attempting to establish 
their dominion over Germany and Italy, and the consequence 
was, that the sons of Charlemagne were stripped of power, 
and the people became slaves. Under Philip of Valois we find 
the same effort and the same resulL The throne of France 
was occupied by an English sovereign, and the people were 
reduced to the last extremity of misery. 

Under Charles VIIL and his two successors, we find it re- 
peated, and followed by a similar degradation of both sovereign 
and people, whose rights were trampled upon by petty tyrants, 
the natural growth of a state of war. Undeterred by the ex- 
ample of his predecessors, we find Louis XIV. wasting the ener- 
gies of the nation in the attempt to extend his dominion, and, 
instead of showing that true glory was to be acquired by the 
applicaUon of talent and of capital to the improvement of the 
condition of the people, he prevented improvement by employ- 
ing large armies in plundering and laying waste Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain. Had he pursued a dillerent course, 
tending to the gradual amelioration of physical, moral, and poli- 
tical condition, Louis XVI. would not have lost his head. Na- 
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poleon followed in the same conTBe, and closed his career at St. 
Helena. Charles X. trampled upon the rights of the Spanish peo- 
ple, and ended his life in exile. Louis Phillippe maintains large 
fleets and armies. Algiers and Switzerland — Mexico and Buenoa 
Ayres — Portugal and Chili — are in turn invaded or menaced. 
Ha desires power. To accomplish that object, the people are 
loaded with taxes and restrictions, while the youth of France 
are compelled to spend the most important portion of their 
lives in barracks, instead of fitting themselves to perform their 
parts in life.* The power of production is diminished. Capital 
is acquired with difficulty. Physical and moral improvement 
is slow. The people are poor, turbulent, and fond of glory-t 
His life is constantly at risk, and the succession of his son is 
doubtful. Were he to take warning from the past, and devote 
his energies to diminishing the burthens of the people, and the 
restrictions upon their actions, the increase of wealth would 
bring with it rapid improvement of condition, and he would find 
himself safely established on the throne. Divesting himself, by 
degrees, of the power now exercised, he would be subject to 
lesd responsibility. The machine of stale would gradually ac- 
quire power to move of itself, instead of requiring, as at pre- 
' sent, the constant superintendence of the chief engineer. The 
pe<^le would acquire the habit of managing their own afiain 



* NoUiiiifr tends to moch to nsiatain tba warlike ^ling in France ■■ the 
■mall cost at which the rulers can make wai. Were it once establi^d that the 
atate ia bound to pay men for their ««-¥>«£■ at the aame rate ai indiiidDalB, the 
taj-pajan i^ Franca would End it eipedient to dimioiab the amj. With «ittf 
■ach diminution there would be an increase of production and of the labonrer'a 
proportion, mHnifested by a rise of wages; and thua e^ery year the cost of main- 
taiuing armies would be increased, and the dispoaition to maiotain them would 
ba diminished. NotUng- ii neceesarj to secure peace throughout Europe but the 
abditioB of the ri^ht of the state to claim tlie senieei of individuals at leis thaa 
the ordinary rale of wa^s. 

t " Dans ca pays [France] abonde one jeanesse passionnAe, pleine d'audace et 
d'ambitioD, prete a s'either pout tons les &nlontes qn'on lui prdsente, aridc de 
mnnvmeDt et de duigers, toormentde du besoin dea fbtlea Amotions, et he ober- 
efaant putent oA il pent s'en ^eneaat^er, jusqa'fcdans les aaD^raliaiu et la tneire 
ciTile. Dans ce pays, one douiaine de mMamorphoaes goovememmtales, accom- 
plies dans le conrs de quatante bus, out detruit le respect do au ponvoir, ont d^ 
pnd* f expirienee, out ssmA rmitaietDde et rifitadim dans Isi time& — ChnalUr, 
LMret 4mr fAmtifit 41b Abrd, tmu i, p. 915. ' 
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in their own way. The system of self-goveroment would be 
established, while the form of monarchy would remain ; and if 
at any future time it should be deemed necessary to alter the 
form, tbe alteration would be efTected without lessening the 
public tranquillity.* 



* Ab thia sheet is passing' tfarongh the press, we meet with the (bllawing' pu. 
safre, confirininj^ tbe views we have submitted to lbs reader. 

" It is a aiogatar and a striliiD^ Act, but a ftct about wliicb then can be no 
dispQte, that the French always occupy themselvei most about politics, and pre* 
pare to mtroduce cbarges and effect cevolutioDs, in the dajs of tbeir prMperity. 
Whan trade is bad and commerce low, when manufaclurea are in a state of stag- 
nation, and pnblio credit has ^eatly fallen, wben the wotkinf classes are ■tarr- 
ing, wlmi the lo«ns are unemployed, when the shops are deserted, and misery 
■nd want are staring the population in the face, then the Franch roiue themselves, 
'Cty for 'srifer,' aupport the government, put dawn anarchy, and rally rouod 
those who are tbe oonaervativea of the day. Soon trade improTes, becauaa con. 
fldence retaros — soon public credit rises, because private iadividuala feel aaaured 
— «nd in a very little tloM the poverty and vrretcbedness c^ the time past are for. 
gotten in tbe affluence and comfiirt of the hour. That moment is precisely the 
■eae when tbe French turn to poliLici." — Blatkuiood'i Magatiru, April, 1B39, 
ji. 438. 

Every increase of lecnrity, prodacing an increase of the prodactive power, 
necessarily produces n demand for an extension of political rights — for further 
nourily in tbe enjoyment of the rights of person and property. The lendeocy 
thereto is not greater in France than in England, but tbe unyielding character 
of the government has made it necessary to proceed by revolutions, causing a 
waste of life and of property: diminishing security, and consequently diminish* 
JBf production. Tbe many (eel the effect of internal discord in a diminuttMi of 
tba power of obtaining the necessaries of Ufa, and tbe few are, consequently, 
CNabled with the restoration of " order," to re-enter upon tlie enjoyment of many 
of the privileges, tiie pressure of which caused the outbreak. Such would not 
be the case were tbe change gradual, as it has been, and probably will oontinoa 
••be, in England 
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OF THE INFLUENCE OF WEALTH ON THE POLITICAL CONDI- 

TION OF THE PEOPLE OF 

DENMARK.— NORWAY.— GERMANY^POLAND. 

Iff the early period of Dakish history we find a free peoplor 
under powerful sovereigns, constantly warring with their neigh- 
bours, for plunder and dominion. Under Canute, in the eleventh 
century, England was subjugated. In the following century, 
Valdemar was the most potent monarch of the north, and his 
empire was more extensive than that of any who had occu- 
pied the throne since the division of that of Canute. The usual 
effect of long continued wars is here found in the constantly 
increasing power of the nobles, and diminution of that of the peo- 
ple and sovereign. By degrees the fiefs of the former had become 
hereditary, and they had obtained immunity from contributions 
for the public service. Following their example, the prelates and 
monasteries had obtained for themselves and their vassals, grants 
of similar privileges, the effect of which was to diminish the 
number of those who were liable to contribution, and thus in- 
crease the burthens upon the free peasantry. The latter, origi- 
nally independent proprietors of the soil, and having an equal 
suffrage with the highest nobles, were now compelled to be- 
come vassals to the neighbouring lord, or bishop, sinking into 
hopeless bondage, while the power of the king was eclipsed by 
that of the nobility and priesthood. After a succession of civil 
wars, during which agriculture was neglected, and commerce 
destroyed, the power of the latter was fully established, while 
the king retained scarcely a shadow of authority. 

Continual wars, foreign and domestic, prevented the restora- 
Uon of security. Sweden was subjugated, and treated as a con- 
quered province, but the condition of the people of Denmark 
was constantly deteriorating, and at the termination of the 
untOD of Calmar, the nobles possessed the power of Kfe and 
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death over their vassals. The accession of the house of Olden- 
"burgh, which followed immediately after, was marked by 
an admission of the rights and privileges of the aristocracy, 
whose consent was made necessary to every important act of 
sovereignty. 

With the exception of the first few years, the reign of Chris- 
tian III., which endured above a quarter of a century, was peace- 
ful. His successor, Christian IV., was for a short period involved 
in the disastrous thirty years' war, by which Germany was deso- 
lated, but withdraw from it, and aAerwards, although courted by 
both parties, persisted in the maintenance of peace. His reign 
was tranquil, and he was enabled to devote his attention to light- 
ening the burthens of the people, to the promotion of agriculture, 
the arts, and commerce. The effect of this long continuance of 
peace was shown in his adventuring the proposition to abolish 
the feudal militia ; to establish a general system of taxation, by 
which all would contribute in the ratio of their Interests; and to 
farm the crown lands to the highest bidder, instead of leaving 
^em in the hands of the nobles, exempt from contribution. The 
attempt was unsuccessful, but the fact of it being made, is 
evidence of the change produced by peace and increased pro- 
duction, in the relative positions of the sovereign and people on 
one side, and the nobles on the other. 

At the accession of Frederic III., the Senate, representing 
the aristocracy, endeavoured to impose restrictions that wouM 
have reduced him nearly to a level with the Doge of Venice; 
but the attempt was successfully resisted, the king being second- 
ed by the deputies of the clergy, burghers, and peasants, who 
were greatly discontented with being compelled to bear the 
whole burthen of taxation for the support of the recent defensive 
war with Sweden. Another attack from that power tended to 
increase this feeling, and enabled the king in 1660, in a single 
day, and without shedding a drop of blood, to put an end to the 
powers BO long exercised by the aristocracy. The nation, glad 
to escape from the domination of numerous petty tyrants, 
hastened to confirm the authority assumed by the king, who 
was declared absolute sovereign. All property now became 
liaUe for ctHitributions, and thus it became the interest of all 

VOL. 111. — 21 
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parts of the nation to avoid war and diminish expenditure. 
Here was a great approach to equality of rights. 

The maintenance of peace would have secured a rapid change 
in the political condition of the people, but occasional wars pre- 
vented that improvement in their physical and moral condition 
that would otherwise have taken place, and it was not until 
1702 that the first step towards the abolition of feudal slavery 
was adopted. From the accession of Christian VI., in 1730, 
until the death of Frederic V., in 1766, the kingdom enjoyed 
uninterrupted peace, and made great advances in prosperity, 
the advantage of which was seen in the abolition of numerous 
privileges in the form of monopolies of salt, wine, &c., giving to 
the people a gradually increasing freedom of trade. The reign 
of Christian VIL was marked by the final emancipation of the 
enslaved peasantry, and the free toleration of religious opinions. 
Under his successor the kingdom was rapidly advancing in im- 
provement, but unfortunately it was forced into a war with 
Great Britain and alliance with France. The efiTects were most 
disastrous, but peace at length came, and 20 years afterwards 
we find established a change in the form, which must lead to 
further changes in the spirit of government Each province has 
DOW its local assembly, in which all classes of the community 
are represented. The proportions in one of them are as follows: — 
Copenhagen elects 12 representatives; the other towns 11; the 
landholders 17; the peasantry 20; and the king nominates 6.* 



* Tha followiag pssaage tends to ihow the manner in whicb i* eatabliahed 
popular control over the nctions of abaolule moDarcba, bb well aa the disadvan- 
tage that tesiiltB from the jet limited amount of freedom enjoyed by the people, 
>nd fiom the constant aupervisian and control of the officers of government, even 
when engaged in perfocming those offices which, if performed by the people them- 
selves, would be hlghlj advantageoua. 

"When Fiedecic 111^ in 1660, obtained this absolute power, he established five 
coUegin,or depailmenta for the pubhc business, of which the presidents were the 
miniBlen for the affiura under each department. This was in ftct establishing a 
cheek upon his own absolutism ftoni its very birth, and was virtually a representa- 
tion of the various intecesta of the people, b; enlightened men, who would abandon 
office rather than principle. The members of these colleges — the system remains, 
with few alterations, to the present day — are necessarily taken, without respect to 
birth ar rank, from among those qualified to carry on the pnbUc aflairs intnutsd 
to them 1 and, in tact, the majority of these colleges do not, by birth, belong to th« 
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All the advantages possessed by Denmark were enjoyed in 
a greater degree by Norway, in consequence of her secluded po- 
sition, and the effect has been exhibited in the establishment of one 
of the freest governments in the world. The change of form that 

cIbbb of nobility. All state affairs are considered, all state mcaBitrca reeolved upon, 
all final decisions in law and legislation determined upon in these colleges. The 
steady, impartial administration of Ian, eren when govetnment is a partf, as in 
■tale prosecutions, is undeniable. The kn ma; be faulty, but its adminUtration 
is good. Their power extends even to the appointment to all offices under goT- 
emment, with a considerable tendency to impartiality, and preference of merit of 
long service — for if the crown weie to exert its theoFcticaily absolute power, bj 
appointing any other candidate, or in public afiairs adopting any other measure 
than the one recommended by the college under which the ofGce or business 
■lands, there would bo an alarm, an outcry, a stoppage in the ordinary course of 
public affairs. This check has grown in the course of two centuries into a power 
altogether effective ; and public opinion has its influence, although not directly 
by a representative system, upon all the acta of goTemmenL Cabinet orders, isan- 
ing from the kingly power direct, and without the intervention of the ministsra 
and college to which the business belongs, are unheard of, and the monarchy 
which juridically and in theory is the most unlimited and legitimately absolute in 
Europe, is practically moTed by a machinery more democratic, that is, less ei- 
clusively in the hands of one class alone in the community, than that of our own. 
This is the key to the singular phenomenon thai, under a total want of political 
freedom, Denmark is in advance of many countries which enjoy it, in her liberal 
and enlightened institutions. Arrangements for the ganeral education of the 
people were commenced nearly a century ago — normal schools lor educating 
schoolmasters, and training them to (he art of teaching, have been long estab- 
lished — the ponishment of dealli has been abolished nearly thirty years — the ad- 
ministratioa of justice has been improved by an effective system of superinten- 
dence and revision by the superior courts of all the proceedings and decisions of 
the inferior, whether appealed from or not by the private parlies — an improve- 
ment much wanted in out courts — and the institution of parish courts of arbitri- 
tioo, in which all civil actioas mast be entered, and in which arbilors decide be- 
tween parties in the first instance, is the greatest improvement which any modem 
nation bis made in its ancient social machinery. But it seems to be with nations 
as with individuals — if J* not -aihat is iaite /or ^ecipie, Au( xehat ptopU do for 
ttianietvtt, that act» upon t/ieir diBTader and cmdition. From being altogether 
panive, and having no voice in tlkcir own aSairs.the Danish people, with all these 
fine institutions of their government, are in the same state nearly as in 1660. In 
the practice of the useful arts, in activity, industry, and well-being, they are two 
centuries behind those nations, with whom in numbers, and natural advantages 
of soil, climate, and situation, they may be fairly compared, the Scotch, the Dutch, 
or the Belgian people. • ' ' The extreme state of pupilage in which this 
people is kept, not ontj eitingnishes all industry and activity, but from the host 
of fltnetionarios who must be employed where a government andertalies to do 
every thing, and tsguUtei and provides in matters which a people can best 
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took plane in 1815, was the natural consequence of previously 
existing freedom in the spirit of government, as the reader will 
see by the following extract. 

" There is not, probably, in the history of mankind, another 
instance of a free constitution, not erected amidst ruins and 
revolutions, not cemented with blood, but taken from the closet 
of the philosopher, and quietly reared and set to work, and 
found to be suitable, without alteration, to all the ends of good 
government The reason of this apparent singularity is, that 
all essential parts of liberty were already in the country. The 
property was in the hands of the whole body of the people. 
The ancient laws and institutions afiecting property were in 
full operation, and were conceived and administered in the very 
spirit of liberty. As far as regards property, those laws and 
institutions left nothing for the most liberally constituted assem- 
bly to legislate upon. As far as regards personal rights, the 
mild and enlightened administration of Denmark, although un- 
der an arbitrary form, bad left few general grievances to be 
redressed. There was nothing in the condition of the people, 
the state of property, the civil or rdigious establishments, which 
did not fit-in with a free constitution, in which legislative power 
was vested in the people."* 

Suck changes in the form of government are the result 
of changes of opinion among the people, and the evidences 
of moral and physical improvement Their object, as we have 
before said, is to secure the permanence of the existing spirit 
of government, by placing it beyond risk from changes in 
the character of the ruler. They are beoeficia], because 
they are the record of improved modes of feeling ^nd thinking; 
but when it is attempted to establish self-government among a 
people wholly unprepared for it — when the legislator goes in 
advance of the people — the only effect that is produced is to 

muu^ Sir UiemielTeB, it consumer all their capital, and leaves tlieiii nothii^ 
to be aclivt and induatrioiu with. * • * Tlie total number Ihos aui^wrted 
■bj a puUic of 1,333,807 indiTidosla, is 1SI,444 persons; or ererjrlen indiTiduals 
luve to Bui^rt one, who is not engaged in productive industry, hot is a public 
fbnctionaij, or a pauper livinj; upon their productive inilustr7." — Laiag'l Tbiir 
in iStsedtn, in lSSe,p. 11. 
■ Lainc'i Norway, p. 480. 
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establish anarchy as a prelude to arbitrary power. Such -was 
the case in France. Such has been the case in South America. 
How far in the present case the change has been beneficial- 
bow far the change of form has tended to an increase of the 
spirit of freedom, by diminishing the necessity for interfering 
by means of taxation with the free application and enjoyment 
of the produce of labour — will be seen by the following state- 
mmt, by the author we have already quoted, one of the most 
agreeable and intelligent travellers of our time. 

"The government of Denmark is purely monarchical, that 
of Norway more democratical than any other constitution in 
Europe i and twenty-one years ago both countries started with 
an equalised public debt, and equally exhausted by the calami- 
ties of war. On the separation of Norway from the Danish 
crown, the latter justly claimed that a fair proporUon of the 
common puWic debt of the two countries should be taken over 
by Norway. This claim was sanctioned by the allied powersj 
and ks it was virtually a recognition by them of Norway, as a 
self-existing independent stale, and not a mere province or part 
of Sweden, and was in itself just, it was acceded to by the 
Storthing. The Danish government had no reason to make 
their claim for less than Norway's fair proportion of the com- 
mon debt, adjusted according to the respective means and re- 
sources of the two countries. Thus both nations started twenty- 
one years ago, with equal debt in proportion to their property 
and population; but Norway vrith the disadvantage of having 
to form everything required in an independent state, all the 
head departments of its former government having been con- 
centrated in Copenhagen — Denmark with the advantages not 
only of superior climate, soil, and capital, but of having all 
civil and military establishments already formed. What have 
been the results of legislation on these two distinct principles of 
government, after a course of twenty-one years of uninterrupt- 
ed peace? Norway has paid ofi* all her debt except 3,137,771, 
Norwegian dollars — due principally within the country, and 
not redeemable; has formed military, naval, and civil estab- 
lishments suitable to her condition; has regularly diminished 
the taxes in proportion to the reduction of her debt; and in the 
one-and-twentielh ye«r, has been able to take off the direct 
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taxes on property altogether — finding the indirect taxes suffi- 
cient to cover the expenditure, with a sufficiently large surplus. 
Denmark, during the same period, has augmented her pablic 
debt to about, it is conjectured — for on the monarchical prin- 
ciple these matters are not laid clearly before the public — the 
sum of 127,000,000 of Danish rix dollars; has every year had 
an under balance, or excess of expenditure above income of 
1,500,000, and at the very time the Norwegian Storthing was 
paying off the last of its foreign loans and debts that were re- 
deemable, and relieving the people from all direct taxes on their 
land; — Baron Rothschild arrived in Copenhagen. These are 
striking results from legislation lodged entirely with the people, 
and legislation lodged entirely with the crown."* 

The principle of divided action has endured longer in Geb- 
HANT than in any other portion of Europe. A constant suc- 
cession of wars reduced the people to a state of poverty and 
wretchedness, while the sovereign authority became vested in 
a multiphcity of little princes, each exercising the power of 
making war and peace, of coining money, and of life and death 
over his subjects. The nominal head of the empire enjoyed, as 
such, no authority. His situation was similar to that of Hugh 
Capet and his immediate successors. During the last century 
there has been a constant tendency to unity, and with it there 
has been an equally strong tendency towards peace. Austria 
and Prussia have gradually grown into powerful monarchies. 
Their disputes tended to keep alive the habit of internal discord, 
but from the peace of 1763 to the French Revolution, peace 
was almost undisturbed. Wealth began to accumulate, and 
there was a gradual improvement in the condition of the people. 
Austria entered early into the war with France. Her people 
were impoverished by a succession of campaigns. Prussia, 
on the contrary, after those of 1792-93-94, abstained from 
it until 1805, so that she enjoyed almost forty years of peace 
and prosperity. The consequence thereof is seen in the grow- 
ing importance of the people, all of whom are free, exercising 
the right of managing the affairs of their own commune* 

■ Laing's Sivedea, p. 34S. 
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and districts, by means of representatives chosen by thera- 
selves. The form of an absolute monarchy remains, yet 
Prussia enjoys a system more free than that of France which 
is more hberal in appearance, and the tendency in the former 
to the increa^ of the democratic power is more rapid than in the 
latter, because security is more fully enjoyed, labour is more 
advantageously employed, and there is a more rapid increase 
of population and of capital The people of the former desire 
peace, because they know war only by the bitter fruits of the 
campaigns of Jena and Friedland, of Leipsic and Dresden. 
The people of the latter are fond of war, because they associate 
with it the idea of glory, and of the plunder of Italy, Germany, 
and Spain. The former extends its influence by gradually 
uni^ng the lesser powers in the abolition of all restraints upon 
die freedom of internal trade, rendering each part of Germany 
necessary to the other, and thus destroying the possibility of 
future wars, while the latter extends its conquests over barren 
regions in Africa, leaving its own soil uncultivated for want of 
labour and capital thus wasted.* The action of the former for 
the last twenty years has been steady, because of the daily 
increasing necessity for consulting the feelings and wishes of 
the people at large, while that of the latter has been unsteady 
because influenced by the feelings and wishes of a comparatively 
«nall portion thereof. 

In PoLABD, the principle of divided action was fully carried 
out. The sovereign was powerless and the people were slaves. 
Each petty tyrant exercised kingly power over those beneath 
him. The kingdom was torn to pieces by civii dissensions, and 
there could be no hope of improvement unless sufficient power 
could be concentrated in the hands of an individual to enable 
him to enforce order and restore security. Under snob circum- 
stances it is probable that the partition of the kingdom, by which 
the several portions came under a regularly organized govem- 
.ment, afforded more prospect of improvement, physical, moral, 
and political, than the continuance of an independent gov- 
ernment 

• S«evolii.,p.l74. 
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In the fifteen years that elapsed between the close of the war 
and the breaking out of the revolution in 1830, the Kingdom of 
Poland had made rapid advances in weaUh, and there was lit- 
tle reason to doubt that it would continue to do so. Had the 
attempt at revolution been successful, power would again have 
fallen into the hands of a turbulent aristocracy, compared with 
whose government even the despotism of Russia was UberaL 
The latter maintained order^ enabling men to apply their labour 
productively, while under the former there was no security for 
either person or property, and, consequently, no inducement to 



It is not extraordinary that men who themselves enjoy liberty 
and iqipreciate its blessings, should cheer on a people fighting 
to free themselves from oppression. If) however, they were 
folly convinced that a continuance of peace could not fail to 
be productive of physical asd moral improvement, leading in- 
evitably to improvement of political condition, they would hesi- 
tate before tbey would counsel resort to arms. When revolu- 
tions are thus attempted, if the movement be premature, failure 
is accompanied by vast destruction of property, temJing to throw 
increased difficulty in the way of future improvement If it be 
not 80, then must the people be enjoying such an extent of 
liberty as enables them to accumulate wealth and improve their 
condition, moral and physical, and their friends may feel as- 
sured that every hour brings them nearer to improvement of 
political condition, and increases their power to demand and 
obtain it: peaceably if they can — forcibly if they must 
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OF THE INFLUENCE OF WEALTH ON THE POLITICAL CONDI- 

TION OF THE PEOPLE OF 

HOLLAND.— ENGLAND.— SCOTLAND. 

The early condition of the people of Holland is thus des- 
cribed by Pliny the naturalist:* " There," says he, " the ocean 
pours in its flood twice every day, and produces a perpetual un- 
certainty whether the country may be considered as a part of 
the continent or of the sea. The wretched inhabitants take 
refuge on the sand-hills, or in little huts, which they construct 
on the summits of lofty stakes, whose elevation is conformable 
to that of the highest tides. When the sea rises, they appear 
like navigators; when it retires, they seem as though they had 
been shipwrecked. They subsist on the fish left by the refluent 
waters, and which they catch in nets formed of rushes or sea- 
weed. Neither tree nor shrub is visible on these shores. The 
drink of the people is rain-water, which they preserve with 
great care; their fuel, a sort of turf, which they gather and 
form with the hand." Such was the land occupied by the Fai- 
soiTS, and to its character did they owe their security from 
foreign domination. 

In the second century of our era they appear to have com- 
tnenced the formation of dikes, and by slow degrees to have 
brought into cultivation the land thus reclaimed from the sea. 
With the increase of population they are found forming with 
the tribes settled on the limits of the German Ocean, an associa- 
tion known by the title of the Saxon league. The rapid growth 
of wealth among these people, thus secured by the character of 
their country from the inroads of Roman armies on one hand, 
and of barbarians on another, is shown in the following pas- 
sage, comparing their condition with that of the occupants of 
the fertile lands of France. 

"Paganism not being yet banished from these countries, the 

* QuoMd by GritUD, HiatoT? of th* NathnUndi, ^ 16. 
VOL. m. — 32 
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obscurity which would have enveloped ihem is in some degree 
dispelled by the recitals of the monks who went among them to 
preach Christianity, We see in those records, and by the text 
of some of their early laws, that this maritime people were 
more industrious, prosperous, and happy, than those of France.* 
The men were handsome and richly clothed; and the land well 
cultivated, and abounding in fruits, milk, and honey. TheSason 
merchanls carried their trade far into the southern countries. 
In the meantime, the parts of the Netherlands which belonged 
to France, resembled a desert. The monasteries which were 
there founded were established, according to the words of their 
charters, amidst immense solitudes; and the French nobles only 
came into Brabant for the sport of bear-hunting in its intermi- 
nable forests. Thus, while the inhabitants of the low lands, as 
far back as the light of history penetrates, appear in a continual 
state of improvement, those of the high grounds, after frequent 
vicissitudes, seem to sink into utter degeneracy and subjugation. 
The latter wished to denaturalize themselves, and become as 
though they were foreigners, even on their native soil; the 
former remained firm and faithful to their country and to each 
other.'t 

Subsequently we find the Frisons subjugated by Charlemagne. 
At this period they are described as exceedingly industrious 
and prosperous, accustomed to union of action for the forma- 
tion and preservation of their dikes, and remarkable for good 
will and reciprocal justice.;^ This habit of union enabled them 
to secure from their conqueror the acknowledgment of the per- 
fect freedom of every order of citizens— of the right of pro- 
perty, not liable to violation, except in case of treason — of the 
privilege of trial by native judges, and according to national 
usages— of a very narrow limitation of military service — and 
of the hereditary title to feudal property, on payment of certain 
fixed dues or rents. Security of person and of property were thus 
established in a degree unknown in any other part of the world. 

In the eleventh century we find them throwing off the con- 
nexion with France, and establishing a separate system for 

■* Acts Sanct Belgii. 

t Gnttan, Hiiiory of the NetberUndi, p. 35. t llnd., p. 29. 
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themselves. Here, says Mr. Grattan,* "history loses sight 
of the Frisons, the maritime people of the north, who took 
little part in the civil wars of two centuries." As a natural 
consequence of peace and security, " there was no portion of 
Europe which at that time offered a finer picture of social im- 
provement than these damp and unhealthy coasts."t A por- 
tion of the nation, subjects of the Count of Holland, are now 
distinguished as Hollanders, or Dutch, but the mass of it refused 
to recognise his authority, nor could he succeed in establishing it 

Passing under the control of the Dukes of Burgundy, and 
afterwards under that of the emperor, we find the Netherlands 
and Holland almost constantly increasing in wealth, prosperity, 
and the love of liberty, the consequence of which was, that 
when Philip II. attempted to establish the inquisition, and to 
limit the freedom of religious opinion, it was met by determined 
resistance. In 1579, we find the northern provinces forming 
the union of Utrecht, and declaring their independence, the 
acknowledgment of which was finally extorted from Spain in 
1648, after a war unexampled in duration, and in the waste of 
treasure and of human happiness, 

With the return of peace Holland exhibited to the world 
the most extraordinary picture of freedom and prosperity. 
The owner of property was free to consume it, or exchange it, 
within or without the limits of the state. Restrictions upon trade 
were unknown. The labourer and the artisan were free to select 
their own mode of employing their time. The Protestant, the 
Roman Catholic, and the Jew, were equally under the protec- 
tion of the law, and the persecuted of all nations sought and 
found here security and peace. The natural consequence was 
a vast increase of wealth. 

With the growth of wealth and population there arose a ne- 
cessity for an extension of the field for the employment of both, 
but instead of permitting that extension to take place gradually 
and freely, companies were established for the purpose of trading 
with colonies, or distant lands, and individual capitalists were 
prohibited from competing with them. The unfortunate natives 
of those colonies, and the colonists themselves, were delivered 

• Gratten, HIeIotj of the Nellierlands, p. 39. + IbLd. 
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over to the tender mercies of monopolists. The peaceful policy 
was abandoned, and Holland engaged in ruinous wars, requiring 
taixation so enormous, ihat a fish was said to be seven times paid 
for — " once to the fisherman, and six times to tlie state." The 
natural elfecl of this taxation and restriction waSi to expel capi< 
tal, and to produce a steady decline of the productive power, 
during the whole of the iast century. This change was followed 
by change of political condition, and at length we find a heredi- 
tary chief magistrate enforcing obedience to his orders at the 
head of a Prussian army. The previous changes in the spirit of 
the government are here marked by change of form, rendered 
still more complete, when, after twenty years of war, heavy 
taxation, and restrictions upon trade, the Stadtholder of the 
Republic was replaced by the King of the Netherlands. 

The histories of Holland and France illustrate admirably 
the efiijct of security and peace, leading to wealth, union of 
action, and political freedom, on the one hand, and that of in- 
security and war, producing poverty, disunion, and slavery, 
on the other. In that of England, which we propose now to 
review, we shall see political freedom transplanted from the 
marshes of Friesland,* and producing on a small island of the 
Atlantic, the same marvellous effects that we have already ob- 
served in the parent country — union, wealth, and peace — en- 
abling all classes of men to improve their physical, moral, intel- 
lectual, and political condition. 

Prior to the Norman conquest, a long series of invasions and of 
civil wars had reduced the people to poverty, and the monarch 
to a slate nearly similar to that of the descendants of Charle- 
magne.j They were little betler than ciphers, while the various 
parts of the kingdom were ruled by powerful nobles, exercising 
the rights of sovereignty.. 

The conquest was attended by the most disastrous conse- 
quences to the existing generation, but it was necessary to the 
erection of the wonderful superstructure that has since been 

* " The tribes bj whom Britain was invaded, appear principally to have pro- 
ceeded fcom the coiintc; now cdled Friesland; far of all the continental dia- 
lects, the sncient Friaic is the one which approacbea most neatly to tbftt of oor 
Anglo-Suon ancestors. — Palgrave't Enghnd, vtl, i., p. 34. 
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raised. It brought order out of chaos. The brief war by which 
it was efTecled, gave the followers of William, neither very 
heavy nlainns upon his gratitude, nor much power to enforce 
their claims if made, and he was consequently enabled to re- 
tain, for the crown, a large portion of the confiscated properly. 
Its possession secured the receipt of an ample revenue, and en- 
abled him to maintain order. Private wars were not tolerated, 
(lOr were the nobles permitted to plunder the merchant or the 
traveller, as was the case in France. A girl loaded with gold 
might, it was said, pass safely throughout the kingdom. He 
est«blished his authority not only over his chief vassals, but over 
iheir tenants, receiving the oath of fealty from every landholder 
in the kingdom, thus instituling a direct connexion between the 
crown and the people at large. Neither at that time, nor at any 
subsequent period, did any private subject enjoy the power of 
coining money. AH were liable to the payrpenl of contribu- 
tions for the maintenance of government. In no part of the 
world did the nobles enjoy so few privileges. In none, conse- 
quently, did the people enjoy so many righls. In none, there- 
fore, did there exist so much community of interest among the 
various portions of a nation. 

Undisturbed by private wars, labour was productively ap- 
plied, wealth increased, the people rose rapidly to importance, 
and the crown and the nobles looked to them for support against 
each other. " From the time of William Rufus," says Mr. 
Hallam,* " there was no reign in which charters were not 
granted to different towns, of exemption from tolls on rivers 
and at markets, those lighter manacles of feudal tyranny; or 
of commercial franchises; or of immunities from the ordinary 
jurisdictions; or, lastly, of internal self-regulation." On the 
other hand, the nobles, feeling themselves burthencd with taxa- 
tion, made common cause with the people to set limits to the 
power of the sovereign. 

From the Conquest to the wars of the Roses, a period of 
nearly 400 years, England enjoyed internal peace to an extent 
unparalleled in history. During that period no foreign enemy 
landed upon her shore, except when the king of France was 

■ Middle A^pf, put ui., ob, viii. 
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called to the aid of the barons, during the reign of John.- De- 
prived of the power of making war among themselves, and 
having no foreign enemy to disturb their tranquillity, the landed 
proprietors turned their attention to the cultivati<m of the arts 
of peace; From the reign of Henry II., pecuniary commuta- 
tion for personal service became almost universal. The armies 
were composed of hired troops, receiving their pay from the 
king, and obeying his commands. Under such circumstances, 
it was difficult for any individual, or even any body of indivi- 
duals, to acquire power sufficient to disturb, for any length of 
time, the peace of the kingdom, or to interfere with the suc- 
cession to the throne. Accordingly we find, in the whole pe- 
riod of nearly four centuries, but two case& of disputed right 
thereto : that of Stephen in the twelfth century, and that of 
Henry IV., which last was settled with but little difficulty. The 
natural consequence of internal tranquillity was a constant 
increase of wealth and of the power of production — a constant 
improvement in the condition of the people, tending to produce 
an unity of feeling and of action in the nation,* and a com- 
munity of interests between the people and the landed proprie- 
tors. Both felt themselves interested in limiting the expendi- 
ture of the crown, because both were compelled to contribute 
thereto. 

Separated by the channel from the continent, England was 
not necessarily involved in the disputes of France, and she had 
no neighbours on the island but the people of Wales, who be- 
came incorporated into the kingdom under Edward L, and those 
of Scotland, torn with tlie dissensions of powerful chiefs. The 

* " In our own English hiatoiy," says Mr. Falgrave, " it ia important that 
Ibe inqnirer Bbonld keep in mind Ihe diMlnct and sepBrate poiitical eiistence of 
the different Anglo-Saxon atatea, after tbey became sabjcct to the supremacy of 
nne monBich. No opinion a more pleialent, and at the Bame time more utterly 
tmfbonded, Ihan that which pre-aupposes that the cooqueets of Egbert, bo errone. 
ooily itjled Ihe fiiM lole monarch of the Englieh, incorporated tbeTarionsstatea 
•nd communities of Ihe Ang:lo.SBJion empiie. This nnioQ was effected by very 
■low degrees. lAng after the ConqneBt, we may discern veBtiges of the earlier 
state of govemmenL PeihB.pa it was act ontil the reign of Edwud I. that Eng- 
land became one commonwealth, under one king ; and, &om the federalJTe epirit 
of our ancient eooBtitntion, aome of its best and most important characteristics 
were deriTcd." — Htitory of England, p. ix. 
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thirst for dominion impelled her sovereigns, at various times, to 
invade both of those kingdoms, and the expenditure thereby 
incurred tended greatly to retard the improvement that would 
otherwise have taken place. Although retarded, it was not 
prevented, because internal peace facilitated the productive 
application of labour, and the growth of capital. 

With the improvement in physical and moral, we find a 
steady improvement of political condition. In the reign of 
John, Magna Charla secured the rights of the barons and the 
people. In that of Henry III.', the cities and counties send re- 
presentatives to parliament In that of Edward I., it was ad- 
mitted that no maimer of " aids, tasks, or prizes," could be taken 
but by the common consent of the realm. In that of Henry IV,, 
the commons had acquired the right of directing the application 
of subsidies, and of impeaching the king's ministers for mis* 
conducL Such were the political efiects of internal peace, 
facilitating the growth of wealth. 

With the civil wars we find a sudden change. Internal peace 
being destroyed, and the people being employed in the work of 
destruction instead of that of production, the natural conse- 
quence was, that the rights acquired by them at so heavy 
cost, were re-assumed by the crown. The reign of Edward IV. 
was the first in which no statute was passed for the redress of 
grievances.* He imposed taxes, under the name of benevo- 
lences, without the assent of parliament Thus we find a mate- 
rial deterioration of the political, attendant upon a deterioration 
of ph)'sical and moral conditioa 

After thirty years of civil war, order was at length restored 
by Ilemy VII., who united, by his marriage, the claims of the 
rival houses. The destruction of property and of life that had 
taken place in that time, had made a considerable diflerence in 
the relative positions of the monarch and the people. The latter 
had become poor, and were consequently submissive, while the 
former was imperious and arbitrary. His successors exercised 
their powers with little control from obedient parliaments. Tases 
were imposed and monopolies were granted, by which men 
were deprived of the right of freely exchanging the products of 

• Hillun, Middle Ages, port iii., eh. viii. 
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their labour, and the few were enriched at the expense of iha 
many. Liberty of speech, or of thought, was denied, and the 
court of High Commission was instituted. Everything indicated 
the establishment of an arbitrary sovereignty. Fortunately, how- 
ever, internal order was maintained, and of the century and 
a-half that followed the accession of Henry VIL, a large por- 
tion was spent at peace with foreign nations. Labour was 
again turned to production, and wealth increased. The nation 
gradually recovered from its prostration, and the evidences of 
it are found in the diflerence of the tone of parliamenlj in its 
intercourse with the sovereign. Elizabeth at length found it 
necessary to abolish the monopolies that had been instituted. 
Step by step, with the increase of wealth, we find an increased 
disposition on the part of the people to assert their rights, dur- 
ing the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles. I., until we 
reach the civil war of 1640. 

The superiority of the moral condition of the people of Eng- 
land of that day, accustomed to the enjoyment of a large 
measure of liberty, over those of France in 1789, enjoying none, 
is admirably illustrated by the conduct of their revolutions. In 
both, it is true, the sovereign lost his head, but in England only 
two others of the leaders of the royalist party suffered under 
the hands of the executioner, whereas France was deluged in 
blood of men, women, and children, of all ranks and conditions 
of life. In England, there were no proscriptions. In France, 
whole orders of men were proscribed. In England, the destruc- 
tion of property was small, whereas, in every part of France, 
the residences of landed proprietors were pillaged and burnt 
In the one case there was exhibited the quiet determination of 
men who knew their rights, and were ready to uphold them, 
while in the other we see the frantic excitement of slaves sud- 
denly released from their bonds, and desirous to enjby the short 
period of freedom by retaliating upon their masters for the evils 
they had endured. In the one, the party Of the people embraced 
an important portion of those who were most distinguished for 
property and for birth, because peace and the rapid growth of 
wmlth, had tended to produce a community of feeling and of 
interests among all who stood below the throne, whereas, in 
the other, a love of war had tended to keep the people poor, to 
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maintain the Jistance between the owner and the cultivator of 
the land, and to prevent the establishment of any community 
of feeling or interest among the various classes of society. 

Tranquil as was the revolution, compared with that of France, 
it yet, to a considerable 'degree, failed to establish the rights 
that were desired. Civil war produced insecurity. The condi- 
tion of the people was deteriorated rather than improved, and 
they gladly hailed the restoration, forgetting all the original 
causes of the war, and omitting to make provision against 
their recurrence. Had the leaders of parliament been content 
to secure, one by one, all the concessions that could peaceably 
have been wrested from the crown, Charles II. would have en- 
joyed much less power than he did, and the revolution of 1688 
would not have been oeeded. The continuance of peace would 
have added daily to the power of the people, whereas the war 
diminished it The one would have been attended with a con- 
stant increase, whereas the other produced a constant diminu- 
tion, of the productive power. 

Tranquillity at home, rendered now more complete by the 
union of the whole island under one monarch, soon restored to 
the people the power of controUing the operations of the govern- 
m^tt, and the revolution established ^e right to select their 
soverdgn. From that time to the period of the French Revo- 
lution, there was a steady increase in the productiveness of la- 
bour, accompanied by an equally steady improven^ent in the 
moral and physical condition of the people, and increase of 
their political influence. The waste occasioned by a war con- 
tinued above twenty years, produced a material change for the 
worse. The difliculty of obtaining subsistence was increased. 
Labour yielded a smaller amount of the comforts of life. The 
poor4iou3es were filled, and the tax for the maintenance of 
paupers rose to above $40,000,000 per annum. The condition 
of both capitalist and labourer was deteriorated. Labour being 
less productive, the former obtained a diminished quantity of 
commodities, although receiving a larger proportion.* With the 
deterioration of physical and moral condition thus p'oduced, 
we find a deterioration of political condition. The power of 

• See vol. ii, chap. x. 
VOL. III. — 23 
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the aristocracy ■was gradually increasing, and that of the peo- 
ple diminishing. Men were imprisoned for comments on the 
actions of those who exercised the powers of government, and 
meetings of the people to memorialize the legislature, were 
dispersed by bodies of troops. LawS were passed to prevent 
those charged with sedition from having a fair trial.* 

England has now enjoyed peace for twenty-four years, at- 
tended by a vast increase of productive power, a rapid im- 
provement in the moral and physical condition of the people, 
and a prodigious change of political condition, exhibited in 
the abolition of disqualifications for difference of religious 
opinions, in the reform bill, in the re-organization of the munici* 
pal governments, in the repeal of apprentice and combination 
laws, in the abolition of monopolies, &c. Each year, during 
the war, was accompanied by increased restraints upon the 
exercise of the rights of person or property, while almost every 
year of peace has been marked by a diminution of them. The 
one was attended by diminished production, diminution in the 
proportion of the labourer, increased difficulty of accumulating 
capital, and increased inequality of condition, whereas the 
other is accompanied by increased production, of which the 
labourer takes an increased proportion, facilitating the accu- 
mulation of capital, and tending to produce equality of con- 
dition. 

The political effect that is produced, from year to year, by 
this increase in the labourer's proportion of the product of his 
labour, can hardly be marked, but when we examine long pe- 
riods, it becomes very obvious. On a former occasion,t we 
showed that the division bet^veen capital and personal services 
was, in England, probably in the ratio of 21 to 56, whereas, in 
France, it was as 36 to 47, i. e., that while the capitalist in the 
former retained little more than one-fourth of the net product, 
after paying the expenses of government, in the latter he had 
about 44 per cent. The distribution in England, in former 
limes, was far less favourable to the people than that of France 
is at the present time, but if we admit that it was precisely 
the Bame, and ajf^ly it to England at the present time, we 

•SMVoLii.,p.38. f8eeToliL,p. 379. 
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shall see how diflerent would be the relative condition of the 
various classes of society. If we take the production at 
£260,000,000, the owners of landed and other capital taking 27} 
per cent, would have above £71,000,000, whereas, under the 
French mode of distribution, they would have £114,000,000. 
The labouring class would be reduced to great poverty, 
while the owners of capital of every description would enjoy 
unbounded wealth, surrounded by troops of servants and 
dependents of every description, prompt to obey their will. 
They would be omnipotent in the state, while the people would 
be poor and demoralized, ready to follow any leader, or to en- 
gage in any plan for disturbing the existing order of things likely 
to enable them to enrich themselves by plunder, aa has been 
so recently the case in France. Fortunately there is a law of 
nature that secures us against the occurrence of such a state of 
things. Increase of capital is attended by increased facility 
of production, and increased facility in the accumulation of 
further capital. The labourer wants its aid, and the capitahst 
needs his services to render his capital productive. The pro- 
portion of the time of the one, or of the product thereof, that 
can be claimed by the other, diminishes with every decrease 
in the quantity of time or labour required for the [ntiduclion of 
that species of capital that he desires to use. The relative po- 
sition of the labourer is constantly improving, and hence the 
increase of his political power. His moral condition is as stea- 
dily improving, and hence arises increase of security and steadi- 
ness, tending to the further and more rapid increase of wealth. 
Having now traced the progress of political power in Eng- 
land, in past times, we can have little difficulty in determining 
what is to be its future course. If peace and internal security 
be maintained, there must be a constant increase of the power 
of production, attended by a daily increase in the power of the 
' people, enabling them gradually to abolish all laws tending to 
interfere with the right of the owner of property to exchange 
the same at home or abroad, as he may deem most conducive 
to his advantage. Monopolies and restrictions will pass away, 
as will all laws that visit differences of opinion with political 
disabilities. Equality of politicid rights — the perfect control of 
each man over his own actions and his own property — will 
gradually be established. For all this, there is little need of 
change in the firm of government. We have already seen thai, 
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while freest in its forms, no country in Europe presented to 
TJew less of the spirit of freedom than Spain. Under the mo- 
narchical system, Great Britain has gone steadily on, the condi- 
tion of the people gradually improving with the growth of 
wealth and of population, and there is no reason to doubt that 
it will continue to do so. The power interposed between the 
people and the sovereign — that of the landed aristocracy — will 
diminish with every step in the onward progress of the nation, 
until the action of both houses of parliament will become sub- 
ject to the popular control ;* and if the changes thus rendered 
necessary be permitted to take place gradually, there will be 
found with each successive one an increase in the harmony of 
feeling among the various portions of society. Such is the in- 
evitable effect of an increase of wealth and population, giving 
to the property of the landlord daily increase of v^ue, but dimi- 
nishing daily ihe power to control the actions of his fellow subjects. 

All who desire a change in the political condition of the peo- 
ple, should study to maintain security of person and property, 
where it exists, and to establish it where as yet it does not exist. 
To that end peace is indispensable. By diminishing the cost of 
government is diminished the necessity for taxation and for in- 
terference with trade, and the growth of capital is thereby acce- 
lerated. By improving moral condition, the necessity for main- 
taining an armed force at home is diminished. Those who 
desire the recognition of their own rights, should never forget 
that their object will be best promoted by respecting those 
of others, and that every interference therewith tends to delay 
the accomplishment of their desires. Those who burn hay-ricks 
and barns, aud destroy machines ibr increasing the productive- 
ness of labour — those who compel fellow workmen to abstain 
from work, except at prices fixed by others — those who bum 
manufactories — are the enemies of the people. Their actions 
tend to delay improvement of political condition. 

Those who now exercise power, and desire to prevent its 

' Tlie propartion of electore to tha population, (ander lbs Beforiti Bill,) is u 
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transference to the people, may accomplish their object by con- 
stant wars, by extravagance of expenditure, and by diminution 
of security at home. By such measures they will diminish 
production and increase their own proportion of the product, but 
they will diminish the guanlUif. They will maintain power, but 
diminish enjoyment Every measure that tends to the steady 
increase of the latter, tends equaUy to the diminution c^ tha 
former. Their interests, and those of the peofJe, are identical, 
and the one cannot be injured without injury to the other. Those 
of aH are to be promoted by peace, security, and diminished 
public expenditure. 

During a ioitg period, the history of Sootland is marked by 
circumstances essentially difierent from those which meet t^ in 
that of England. Frequently at war with a powerfiii neigh- 
bour — her territory overrun by hostile armies, with wMeh were 
frequently in league some of the most powerful of her own aons 
—her monarch possessed no power to enforce obedience to the 
law. Her nobles exercised the right of making war and peace, 
of making and unmaking kings. There was no security for per- 
son or property. The people were poor and wretched, because 
there was no inducement to exertion. A large proportion of 
tbeir eaniii^s was taken by the owner of landed or other capi- 
tal, who lived in barbaric grandeur, surrounded by hosts of obe- 
dient vassols. 

The union with England put an end to the border wars, that 
tended so much to maintain irregularity of habits. The power 
of the crown was now such as to enforce obedience to its laws; 
By d^recs, security was established, and labour became pro- 
ductive. Since that time wealth has increased ra[»dly, accompa- 
nied by a constant decrease of the power of the chieftains, and 
increase in that of the people. A century of union and peace has 
done mote to the improvement of their condition, moralty, physi- 
cally, and politically, than had been accomplished in Ibe preri- 
oiB ten centuries of war^ pestilences, and famines. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The early English settlements on the coast of America were 
made at a time when the English nation was rapidly regaining 
the ground lost during the civil wars, and was intent upon estab- 
lishing the right to freedom of thought and of action. Tlie set- 
tlers came prepared, each for himself, to assert the right of self- 
government, and accordingly we find the first New England 
colony establishing a pure democracy. In Virginia, likewise, 
notwithstanding numerous difficulties, we find the most em- 
phatic assertion of the right to freedom of thought, of action, 
and of trade. 

The essential difference between the governments thus insti- 
tuted and those of the republics of Greece and Rome, and of 
modem Italy, was that in the former was now, for the first 
time, recognised a perfect equality of political rights and duties, 
whereas in the latter, the rights were reserved for the few, 
■while the duties were imposed upon the many. On a former 
occasion,* we gave the compact entered into by the first emi- 
grants to Massachusetts, with a view to the organization of a 
« civil body politic," and for the establishment of " such just 
and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, from 
time to time, as" might " be thought most convenient for the 
general good of the colony." It was signed by each member of 
the colony : by the whole people. " This was," says Mr. Ban- 
croftit " ^s birth-place of constitutional liberty. The middle 
age," he continues, " had been famiUar with charters and con- 
stitutions; but they had been merely compacts for immunities, 
partial enfranchisements, patents of nobility, concessions of 
municipal privileges, or limitations of the sovereign power in 

• See Tol. ii., p. 10. f HUtory of (be United States vd. i^ p. 310. 
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favour of feudal institutions. Id the cabin of the Mayflower, 
humanity recovered its rights, and instituted government on the 
basis of equal laws for the general good." At a subsequent pe- 
riod, vre find Roger Williams founding the colony of Rhode 
Island, in which "all men were equal; all might meet and de- 
bate in the popular assemblies; all might aspire to office;" and 
in which " the people, for a season, constituted itself its own 
tribune, and every public law required confirmation in the 
public assemblies. And so it came to pass," continues Mr. 
Bancroft,* " that the little ' democracie.f which, at the beat of 
the drum; or the voice of the herald, used to assemble beneatii 
an oak, or by the open sea-side, was famous for its ' headiness 
and tumults,' its stormy town-meetings, and the angry feuds of 
its herdsmen and shepherds. But true as the needle to the pole, 
the popular will instinctively pursued the popular interest 
Amidst the jarring quarrels of rival statesmen in the planta- 
tions, good men were chosen to administer the government ; 
and the spirit of mercy, of liberality, and of wisdom, was im- 
pressed upon its legislation. ' Our popularitie,' say their records, 
'shall not, as some conjecture it will, prove an anarchic, and 
so a common tjrrannie; for we are exceeding desirous to pre^ 
serve every man safe in his person, name, and estate.' " In the 
Constitution of Connecticut, it was provided that all who took 
the oath of allegiance, should be entitled to exercise the elec- 
tive franchise — that representation should be apportioned ac- 
cording to population — and that the magistrates and legislature 
should be chosen annually by balloL Here we find no reser- 
vation of privileges — no imposition of duties unaccompanied 
by the enjoyment of rights. 

In the early period of their history, when the people were 
widely scattered, occupying only the superior soils, they were 

• Hi*tiH7 of the .United States, vol. i., p. 4S6. 

t It wu ordered bj the whole body of freemen, and " nnuiitnaaalj agreed 
upon, ttut the goremment, wbieb this body polilic doth otteod Data in thii uland, 
ind the jnriadictioii thereof in &roQr of onr prince, is a DuaocitAoiB, oi popular 
gorernment ; that is to aaf , it ia Id the power of the body of freemen orderly aa- 
sembled, or majoi part of them, to make or conatitDle jost laws, by which they 
will be Tegulated, and to depnte ftom among; themselvea snch ministet* as shall 
aee them lUthMl; executed between man and man." Copied by Hr. Baneioft, 
&M9 theRecoida,aDwinPiDTideaee.^ffiftDrya/(ie VmltdStata, vol. i^f. 392. 
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poor, and could with difficulty defend themselves against the 
attacks of savages on one side, or the encroachments of the 
government on the other, but with the increase of population 
and wealth, we find the smaller settlements associating together 
for the formation of local institutions, with a view to the es- 
tablishment of more perfect security of person and property. 
At another period, we find several colonies associating, and at 
length we find a body composed of representatives of the people 
of all the col<niies. 

The gradual manner in which this habit of association arises, 
■where peace is preserved and security is established — where 
population and wealth are permiUed to increase^is here beauti< 
Mly illustrated. Originally composed of Roundheads and Cava- 
liers — Catholics, Episcopalians, and Puritans — English, Dutch, 
and Swedes — we find, by degrees, all these titles m^ged in the 
single one of fellow-citizen. The manner in which this ten* 
dency to union exhibited itself — the obstacles it encountered — ' 
and its steady increase until the estabHahment of the Federal 
Constitution, are so well described by a recent writer, and the 
■ubject is 80 interesting, that we give the following long extract, 
persuaded that it cannot be read without pleasure. 

" TJiere are few subjects on which the mind is more exposed to 
the unpereeived intrusion of erroneous notions, than the relations, 
during the colonial period, between the difierent Qommunities whidi 
DOW make up the Union. The complicated frame-work of our sys- 
tem has been, for about half a century, acquiring strength and so- 
lidity, from the imperceptible processes of lime; there is a constant 
concurrence in the national legislature, which creates a fellowship 
between remote sections; there are the million of interchanges, 
arising from an active commercial spirit — the progress of the arts is 
speeding and facilitating mtercourse to an extent never dreamed of— 
and beside all such relations of a political and social character, we are, 
it is to be hoped, every day realizing more and more the community 
of our possession in the fame ofour ancestry, and all that is glorioas in 
OUT cnnmon history. The course of events has been to supply with 
an increasing abundance the elements that make up a nation's heart. 
But all this has a tendency to dazzle and confuse our thoughts, when 
directed to an early period of the formation of the Union, Wc are 
apt to presume that it was brought about with little difficulty — that 
it was an easy result, and just what might have been anticipated. 
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This, on a little reflection, is perceived to be a serious misapprehen- 
sion. The formation of the Union was a slow — a laborious and 
reluctant process. The period of transition from the original state 
of political severalty to the present political combination, was a space 
of time not shorter than a century and a.half. It began with the 
first suggestion of that little local coalition styled the New England 
Confederacy, in 1637, and came down to the declaration of indepen- 
diance, which completed the Union, (for, let it be remembered, that in 
transferring the states from their colonial condition, it gave indepen- 
dence to the states in union,) or if a later date be preferred, down 
to the time when the union was confirmed and made 'more perfect' 
by the adoption of the Federal Constitution. During this whole pe- 
riod the processes of combination were at work — silently, imper- 
ceptibly — seldom thought of, and never fully appreciated. It did not 
enter into the heart of man to conceive to what groat results every 
thing was tending. The association of these distinct communities 
was not the result of political sagacity. According to our appre- 
hensions, the mind of man had but little to do with it, or was at best 
but a very subordinate agent- But is this a suggestion, it may be 
inquired, designed to disparage the union — a reason for doubting its 
expediency, and calling in question its value? No: when we intimate 
that it was not the product of human forethought and political wis- 
dom and experience— that it cannot be traced to any premeditated 
plan — the idea of any one man, or the concert of any one body of 
men, we are far from meaning to imply that it was the work of 
chance. 'A wiser spirit was at work for us,' and if there is one 
circumstAnce which, more than another, should impress deeply upon 
the heart of every thoughtful citizen of this republic the value of the 
union, it is this very tact, that it was not by the mind of man alone 
that it was wrought. The union in truth was not made, but if grew. 
It grew as the tree grows, as the forest grows. Of no political result 
may it be more emphatically asserted, thai God gave the increase. 
Let any one examine the colonial and revolutionary history of our 
(tountry, with reference to the formation of the Union — let him ob- 
serve how conflicting interests were undergoing a reconciliation — 
how discordant feelings were gradually attuning to a better harmo- 
ny — how those who were lo one another strangers, were becoming 
familiar friends — how (he sentiment of brotherhood was by degrees 
finding a place in the bosoms of the members of different colonies — 
And let him reflect) too, that all this was going on as if it were only 
laddeOl^ to other events, the actors in which were unconscious of 
VOL. III. — 24 
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their tendencies — and if he is not labouring under the iufidel's malady 
— that 'thick drop serene' which ao fearfully clouda the intellectual 
sight — be will perceive the band of Providence shaping the rough- 
hewn ends — governing and guiding the current of things towards an 
unthought-of channel. 

" It is not our purpose to discuss the ditBculties that were over- 
come in the establishment of a union among the colonies. We wish 
to advert to the subject only so far as is necessary to place the stu- 
dent of history in the true position to understand the importance of 
the convocation of the Congress of 1774, At the present day we 
have become so familiar with the recurrence of conventions, com- 
posed of delegates from the several sections of the country, brought 
tt^lber for every variety of purpose — ecclesiastical and political — 
moral, agricultural, literary, and fanatical — that we are prone to take 
it for granted that it was equally easy for our forefathers to join 
their heads together in council. It might, we have no doubt, be 
shown, on the contrary, that the colonies never came together except 
when constrained to do so by a sense of common danger. The seeds 
of union were few, and sown in no very congenial soil. It would 
seem as if the chief, if not Eheonly, Impulse to any concert of action, 
waa the security of their common safety. The presence of a savage 
foe on the New England frontier, with some additional apprehensions 
from other neighbours, was the motive of that small eastern confede- 
racy to which we have already alluded ; and when the danger passed 
away, the feeble ties which held those few colonies together in an 
imperfect league, fell away also. When, at another period, a war 
was anticipated between Great Britain and her colonies, on one side, 
and France on the other, the apprehension of it, enforced, too, by 
suggestions and promptings from the British ministry, produced 
nothing more than the abortive plan of the Albany Cktngress, in 
1754. Again, when danger threatened from a new quarter — royalty 
grasping more tightly its trans- Atlantic realm — when the hand of the 
mother country was iirst rudely laid on the lusty children that had 
grown up with so little of her fostering care — the result was only a 
few weeks joint deliberation in the Stamp Act Congress at New York. 
Even at a later period, when the measures of Parliament and the 
ministry had become very much the setlled colonial policy of the 
parent country, the Congress of 1774 closed its brief session with a 
contingent adjournment, that lefl it doubtful whether the colonies 
would again be found acting in concert. It was not until the wearied 
patience of the people was worn out, and the outraged sense of free- 
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dom dmen to the last resort, that the coalition of the colonies began 
to assume the aspect of permanence. Then, and not till then, it be- 
came apparent to the philosophic eye, what had long been the ten- 
dency of all things, touching the relations between those distinct 
communities. Together they had sought redress for their grievances 
— together Ihey declared their rights — they appealed, petitioned, re- 
monatrated togelher — and, when they encouDlered the same repulse 
and the same disappointment, they ' associated' under solemn pledges 
— ' the sapred ties of virtue, honour, and love of country' — for a 
combined, pacific resistance, (October 20, 1774.) At length, when 
all had failed, and they saw that the hour had come for the last ap- 
peal, they bowed down together in 'public humiliation, fasting, and 
prayer,' and with hearts thus strengthened, they stood prepared to 
face the common danger. It was one war to all. Blood was soon 
shed; and that blood, poured out for the common cause of all, was 
the seal of the Union. 

"Korisitextraordinary, that the chief inducement to union should 
have been found in the sense of common danger; for there was 
many an obstacle that required the hand of time to smooth down. 
The great difference in the characteristics of the various colonists, 
at their first settlements, would, of course, long continue to modify 
and away the feelings and habits of their descendants. The 
elements of religious animosity had been brought to the country. 
The two great parties that divided England in the seventeenth ceu> 
tury, were not unrepresented among their countrymen on this side 
the Atlantic. There was a race of puritans and a raoe of cavaliers, 
and it would have been strange if they had found much in common 
in their tempers' of life. Indeed, there were, it is familiarly known, 
many causes of positive antipathy — religious differences — boundary 
disputes — clashing interests and jealousies. Besides, during the 
whole colonial times, there was very little, apart from the one con- 
necting principle we have above referred to, that was calculated to 
make one colony of importance in the estimation of another. What- 
ever a colony was unable to supply its own iDhabitants with, was 
obtained from the mother country. This was an obvious and neces- 
sary consequence of the policy which was restrictive on the com- 
merce and manufactures of the colonies. It was in a great measure 
in accordance with the feelings of the colonists; for Old England 
had a place in their hearts ; but what was New England to Vii^nia, 
or Virginia to New England! When the thoughts of those who 
were dwelling in the different settlements in this country travelled 
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out of ihe household of Iheir reapective colonies, they travelled nai 
to the other colonies, but to the old country. Whatever external 
sympathies existed, were for the land of their forefathers. The filial 
feeling still survived, and it gave place but slowly to the fraternal 
feeling. It is a fact not unworthy of notice, that when London ex- 
perienced the calamity of the great fire, in 1666, contributions werg 
made by the colonists for the relief of the sufierers. There was a 
manileatation of sympathy for a misfortune in England, precisely 
analogous to that which has been prompt in its action, when, of late 
years, similar calamities have befallen several cities of the Union. 
There is quoted in Governor Hutchinson's History of the Colony of 
Massachusetts, a curious expression of the state of the popular feel- 
ing, as it existed in the early part of the last century, not only to- 
wards the parent country, but in its inter-colonial relations ; it would 
seem that as early as 1728, some imputation of thoughts of inde- 
pendence had attached to the chief colony of N^ew England, which 
it was deemed proper to disavow, in address hy a deputation to the 
council. The disavowal was couched in the following language: 

■"From the uniTersal loyaltj of the people, even beyond any other part of hii 
Vajeity'a dominions, it ia absurd to imagine they can have thoughta of iadepen- 
dency ; and to show the reverae, it is the ciulom fin all peraons coming ftom 
^enee for London, though thoy, and their ftthen, and grandfathers, were boni 
in New England, to say, and always deem it, coming "home," aa aalarally M if 
bom in London; so that it may be said, without being ludlcrons, that it would 
not be more absiud to place one of hig majesty's beef-eaters to wateh a child in 
the cradle, that it does not rise and cnt its fkther's throat, than to gnaid tbosa 
infant colonies to prevent Iheir shaking off the British yoke. Besides, tbc^ are 
qo distinct from one another in their fbrma of government, in their religioo* rite^ 
in their smnlalioD of trade, and consequenlly in their affecticms, that they caa 
never be supposed to unite in so dangeroos an entcrprize.' — HvUhineon't JBtUm), 
>Kd. a., p. 31S, nott. 

"Who could have conceived that, in less than half a century, a 
{and so innocently loyal, should produce such men as James Otii 
and Josiah Quincy, the Adamses, and Hancock, and Warieo— of 
that, with one heart and one mind, the colonies from New Hampshire 
to Geoi^a, should be found united in their ' dangerous enterprise.' 

"Something very like the feeling so strongly expressed in the pas- 
gage we have just quoted, may be traced down to the period of Aff 
^hange in the colonial policy of Great Britain, that led to resistance. 
< Home' was the significant and endearing epithet which long oofl- 
finned to be applied to the mother country. It is manifest, too, both 
from documentary history and from private correspondence, how 
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limited was the intercourse between the inhabitants of the difierent 
colonies. In the biographies of those whose movements were of 
sufficient consequence to be traced and recorded, we recollect but few 
instances of any thing of the liind. Washington, ii* 1756, travelled 
as far to the eastward as Boston, and in 1757, visited Philadelphia: 
but both these visits were occasioned by peculiar demands of a public 
nature, connected with the French war, — the first, for (he purpose of 
a personal interview with the commander-in-chief, General Shirley ; 
the second, to attend a conference of governors and officers, sum- 
moned by Lord Loudoun. Mr. Quiacy's visit to the southern and 
middle colonies was, it is obvious from the record of it, an under- 
taking of quite an unusual character. No other instance of the 
kind occurs at present to our recollection, except a visit to Boston of 
two of the Philadelphia patriots — John Dickinson and John Reed — 
B few years previous to the commencement of the war. Dr. Frank- 
lin, indeed, from peculiar circumstances, had a very extensive perso- 
nal familiarity with many of the colonies."* 

With every iocrease in the habit of union, there was increase 
of security for person and property, accompanied by a diminu- 
tion of its cost — increased power of production and accumula- 
tion — increased facility for the improvement of physical and 
moral condition — all tending to improvement of political condi- 
tion, and further increase in the tendency to united action. The 
Union, aa is above well said, " was not made." It grew as the 
TRBBS QROW, and so would it grow in all parts of the world, were 
it permitted — were men to relinquish the trade of war, and to 
forbear applying ihe remedies of Mr. Malthus — allowing both 
population and wealth to grow, as nature would have them do. 

In the early part of their history, we find sundry interferences 
with the perfect security of person and property. In some 
cases, diSerences of religious opinion were regarded as crimi- 
nal In others, the law of inheritance tended to the establish* 
ment of inequality. In a third class, men were compelled to 
contribute towards the maintenance of churches whose doc- 
trines were at variance with their own. The inexpediency of 
such interferences with the rights of individuals was obvious 
to a large portion of the people, and public opinion was pre- 
pared for their abolition, when the attempt of the mother 

• New York Revisw, AptU 1839, p. 33G. 
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country to establish taxation without representation, produced 
the Declaration of Independenca Among the first fruits of 
that independence, we find, in most of the states, the abolition 
of the tawa of entail and of primogeniture, by which measure 
the owners of property were restored the right of distributing it 
among their children and friends in such manner as they might 
deem expedient, and of those laws by which individuals were 
compelled to contribute to the support of reiigious worship, 
leaving every man to select such church as might be moat 
agreeable to him. The ability to carry into effect the determi- 
nation to secede from Great Britain, and thus obtain increased 
freedom of action — increased security of person and property ' 
— was a consequence of the peaceful course that had been pur- 
sued, by which had been produced harmony of actionamong nu- 
merous colonies scattered over hundreds of thousands of square 
miles. Had they been accustomed to tnake war upon, and to 
plunder, each other, they could have offered no resistance, and 
each in succession would have been compelled to admit the right 
that was asserted on the part of the mother country. By their 
union they obtained the power to establish their claim to self- 
government.* 

• M, de Toqneviile mys, " SouJl mtionB have, IhereforB, ever been the cradleB 
of political libertj; and the feet that many of them h&ve lost their immunities bj 
extending their dominiona, sbows thst the freedom they enjoyed waa more a consa. 
qnence of their inferior size than of the character of the people. * * ■ It may 
be advanced with confidence, that tlie existence of a great republic niU always be 
eiposed to tar greater perils than that of a small one. AO the pantona mhich 
are nuwt fiital to republican inatitutions, spread with an increaeiag territory, 
wbilat the Tirtuee which maintain their dignity, do not augment in the same pro- 
portion. The ambidon of the citizens iiiereaBea with tlie power of the state ; 
the strength of parties with the importance of the ends they baTe in view; but 
that devotion to the common weal, which is the surest check on dealractivs pai. 
■iona, is not stronger in a large than in a email repubhc It might, indeed, be 
proved without difficulty, that it is leas poweiAil and leas sincere. The arrogance 
of wealth, and the dejecUon of wretchedness, capital cities of unwonted extent, 
a lax morality, a vulgar egotism, and a great confiiaion of interests, are the dan- 
gers which almost invariably arise fivun the magnitude of states. • • • • 
It may, therefore, be asserted as a general proposition, that nothing ia more op- 
posed to the well-being and the freedom of man than vast empires." — Democracy 
in Amtriea, voL t., p. 343. 

These views are Bingalarly opposed to the lessons taught us by an examination 
of the history of the world. The people of France are vastly more tree than 
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Rejecting the control of the mother country, they established 
their iDdependence, but in other respects the changes were un- 
important The changes of form were, in most cases, little 
more than a record of those which had long before taken place 
in the spirit of government In several cases the states con- 
tinued to hold their elections and to act under their colonial char- 
ters, as Rhode Island still does. They were before free, in fact 
— they had now, by a change in the form of government, secured 
the perpetuity of that freedom. Since that time the Union has 
been greatly extended. The original thirteen states have grown 
to twenty-six, including the ^aniards and French of Louisiana 
and Florida, who, like the Dutch and Swedes of New York 
and Pennsylvania, are rapidly merging those titles in that of 
American. 

In no part of the world does man enjoy so fully the right of 
employing his time, his talent and his capital, in such way as 
be may deem lilcely to be most productive:' in none is he so 

wbea divided amollf the Bovereigns of NsTBire and Provence, Bur^undj uid 
England. The people of Great Biitain ore much more &ee than when England, 
Wale*, and Scotland constituted separate natione. Those of the United States 
are infinitely moio m than when the English, the Dutch, and the Swedes, and 
the French, hod their independent establishments on the coait of America. SmaU 
nations can never enjoy the same freedom as large ones, aa the more wide their 
eitent, the greater is their security from the risk of war. The slightest occur. 
MDce is soffideut to excite the people of a small stale, and if at liberty to act on 
the instant, war is declared, whereas the neccesit; for asking the aid of its as- 
Bodatea gives time for reflection and negotiation. Those associates are lees ei- 
eited — perliap* perfectly cool — and they judge with caloiDess of the measures ne. 
cessary to be adapted. Had Kentucky stood aloac, she would have been at war 
with Spain, for the right of deposile at New OrleanB; had Louisiana atood alone, 
she would have made war with Spain for Florida, and would have united with 
the people of Teias in making war upon Mexico : had New York and Vermont 
■food alone, they might have engaged in war tor the support of (lie people of 
Canada, in their contest vrith Great Britain : and Maine, if alone, would have 
waged war with the same power for the diaputed territory. The people most dis- 
tant 6ota the scene of action look on with coolness, and thus peace ia preserved. 
The greater the union among men — the larger the empires — the leas liabibty is 
there of war — the more advantageously can labour be applied — the more ra[nd 
is the accumulation of wealth — the more rapid is the increase of the labourer's 
reward, enabling him to improve his physical, moral, and intetlectnol condition 
— and the more rapid is the increase of his proporlian of the product of laboor, 
enabling him to assert and to establish bis right to perfect equality of political 
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free to consume the product, or to exchange it with those who 
may possess commodities that he desires to obtain: in none does 
be exercise the same control over the espenditure of the com- 
thunity and the action of its officers. 

The extraordinary interferences of the nations of the eastern 
continent with the trade of the United Stales, during the wars 
of the French Revolution, and the violent revulsion following the 
peace of 1315, produced a tendency to the imposition of restric- 
tions upon exchanges with foreign nations ; but it is gradually 
Ivearing off, and will probably soon disappear. There still re- 
main, in various parts of the Union, restrictions upon the right of 
association for the purpose of trading; and thus individuals, de- 
sirous of forming associations, are compelled to apply for char- 
ters, which are granted as privileges to some, while refused to 
others; but there can be no doubt that, with the gradual in- 
crease of population, of wealth, and of intelligence, men will be 
permitted to associate and to trade with each other in such way 
as they may deem moat advantageous. 

The following passage, from M. de Beaumont,* describes 
very accurately the spectacle that is presented by the United 
States. 

"Of all nations this is perhaps the one whose government 
aSbrds the least scope for glory. None has the burden of direct- 
ing her. It is her nature and her passion to go by herself. The 
conduct of affairs does not depend upon a certain number of 
persons; it is the work of all. The efforts are universal; and 
any individual impulse would only interfere with the general 
movement. In this country political ability consists not in doing, 
but in standing off and letting alone. Magnificent is the spec- 
tacle of a whole people moving and governing itself; — but no- 
where do individuals appear so small. 

"The United States do great things; their inhabitants are 
clearing the forests of America, and introducing the civilization 
of Europe into the depths of savage solitude; they extend over 
half an hemisphere; their ships carry everywhere their name 
and their riches; but these great results are due to a thousand 
d exertions which no superior power directs, to a thou- 

■ Marie, on rEaclaTsge sux Etati Unia. 
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sand middling capacities which never invoke the aid of an in- 
telligence superior to themselves." 

Nothing can be more true than this picture, and such must 
be the case in all governments, in proportion as the people 
learn to manage tiieir own business. In what should they 
"invoke the aid of an intelligence superior to themselvesT" 
Is it to leach the pioneers of civilization the best mode 
of clearing the forests? or the merchant where he shall send 
his ships? or what he shall send in them? It is believed that 
both understand their business better than any government agent 
could direct them, and thus they are left to regulate their own 
aSairs, and prosper. In a greater degree than in any other nation 
is government confined to its legitimate object — the protection 
of person and property. The vessel of state is allowed to sail 
before the wind in an open sea, instead of being brought into 
narrow and crooked passages requiring "superior intelligence" 
in the pilot to carry her through in safety. "None has the bur- 
den of directing her," and as a consequence, in no nation is there 
so little "scope for glory." In none do " individuals appear so 
small," because in none are they permitted so little to disturb the 
operations of the community. In exact proportion with the in- 
crease of self-government, is there in every nation this tendency 
to diminution in the " scope for glory." Henry VIII. changed 
the religion of England without difficulty. James 11. was 
ejected, because his opinions ditfered from those of the majority. 
Louis XrV. repealed the edict of Nantz. He destroyed or ex- 
pelled hundreds of thousands for difference of religious belief. 
Charles X. was himself expelled for attemptmg to restrain the 
expression of opinion. In Great Britain, the sovereign is a per- 
son of much less importance than is the sovereign of Russia, or 
of Austria. Even Lord Melbourne and Sir Robert Peel hold 
nearly the same language, because both feel that the people 
are their masters. In the United States, the presidents aiid their 
secretaries are changed without a change of policy, because 
public opinion, as represented in Congress, indicates the course 
to be pursued, and they must conform themselves thereto. 

The machine of government moves itself. Even the treasury 
fills itself; and the only difficulty has been to contrive the means 
of emptying it of the surplus that has accumulated. In France, 
VOL. in. — 25 
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on the contrary, (he ministers assume the regulation of the af- 
fairs of the whole nation, and almost all are obliged to have 
something to do with the government. One is a dealer in 
tobacco; a second is a maitre de jtosle; a third wants a brevet; 
a ioarih, permission In ivork a tifine upon his own estate; &c., 
&c. Interfering, as it does, with the private business of so 
great a body of people, the best talent must be secured, in 
order, as far as possible, to avoid injustice.* In addition to all 
these affairs of individuals, it is necessary to secure the 
collection of immense sums of money for the public service. 
Such is also the case in Prussia, Austria, Italy, Russia, and 
other parts of the continent, and the best talent is always en- 
gaged, at higii salaries, in the service of the government; when, if 
that government were confined to its legitimate object — the secu- 
rity of person and property — moderate ability would suilice, and 
the ablest men of the nation might be employed more advantage- 
ously to the community in the management of their own affairs- 
It is not to be doubted, that many of the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope have had the strongest desire to promote the well-being 
and happiness of their subjects, but the present state of the several 
nations of the continent is evidence how little they have accom- 
plished, and such is the result, because it is impossible that any 
human being should understand the best mode of regulating the 
business of millions. The experience of the world has proved 
that man does not possess the powers of mind necessary to 
such an object, and that if he did, he should not be trusted with 
the power to perform it Even the best of them, those whose 
names are handed down to posterity as benefactors of the hu- 
man race, have lavished enormous sums, wrung from the peo- 
ple, in the erection of palaces, theatres, and other buildings, for 
the gratification of their vanity and the decoration of the par- 
ticular spot that they have chosen to honour with their pre- 
sence. Others, under the mistaken idea of patronizing the arts, 

* "It U evident that a centra] gorernmeiit scqnirei immense power when 
united to ii]miaiBtrB.tive MnlcalizatioD. Thua combined, it BccuBtooiB mon to (et 
their owa will habitually and completely iBide; to aubmil not only for once or 
upon one point, but in every respect and at ail times." — Dt Tbcjuccillc, ml. i., 
p. 116. Tlie ayitem of Fiance la here fiiUy described, and it lunst be obvious lo 
the reader that such a ayslem, tending lo the concentration of power, cannot with- 
stand the chtnge that most result from the constant increase of weaUb. 
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have expended, and do now expend, large sums in the support 
of theatres and galleries, , that the people of Paris, Milan, Na- 
ples, or Lisbon, may, at the expense of other portions of the 
community, have at a cheap rate the enjoyment for which they 
should pay its full value. Even the Italian Opera of Paris, the 
resort of the gay and the fashionable, is supported out of taxes 
paid by men whose families average but six sows* each, per 
day, for their support. The many are deprived of the neces- 
saries of life, in order that the few may enjoy its luxuries. 

In passing through the United States, from Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, with a population respectively 
of 81, 79, and 63 to a square mile, to Arkansas, with 1, we find, 
with diminished wealth and population, a deterioration of politi- 
cal condition. In no part of the world does practical democracy 
exist to the same extent as in New England— in none do all 
classes enjoy the same equality of rights — in none is there the 
same equality of duties — in none is there the same tendency to 
united actionf — in none so near an approach to equality of phy- 
sical, moral, intellectual, and political condition.^ We have 

• See Tol. il, p. 296. 

t " It is not imposBible to eonceiTB the BurpaBaing- liberty which the Americuis 
enjoji some idea ma; likewise be formed of the extreme equalitj that Babsiala 
among them; hot the political aclitity which pervades the United States most ba 
seen in oidei to be understood. No sooner do yoa set loot on the American soil, 
than fon are stanned by a kind of tumult; a confused clamour is heard on every 
side; and a thousand simullaaeous voices demand the immediate aatis&ction of 
Ibeir social wants. Every thing is in motion aronnd yon; here, the people of 
onequarteT of a town are met to decide upon the baildin» of a church; there, the 
election of a representative is going on ; a little further, the delegates of a district 
are posting to the town in order to consult apon some local improrements; or in 
another place the labom'erB of a village quit their ploughs to deliberate upon the 
project of a road or a public achool. Meetings are called for the sole pnipoae of 
declaring their disapprobation of the line of conduct pursued by the government i 
whilst in other assemblies the citizens salut« the authorities of the day at the 
fathers of their country. Societies are formed which regard drunkenness as ths 
principal cause of the evils under which the state labonrs, and which solemoly 
bind themselves to give a constant example of temperance." — Dt TieqaetiUe, 
Democracy in Amerwa, ml. ii^ p. 136. 

1 The following passage from the North American Review, in relation to tha 
charge of aristocracy, no ftequentiy brought against New England, is so just, that 
we cannot omit (Bering il to the reader. 

"We are not sorry to have this topic brought in our way, connecting itself as 
it does, with some points on which we vera touching in oar last nnmber. Wa 
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already examined ihis subject very much at large,* and have 
shown that with the diminution of population, as we pass from 
state to state, we find a constantly diminishing security of per- 
son and property, accompanied by a constant increase in the 
propmiioR of the product of labour that is required for its main- 
tenance. 

In passing towards the south, the most remarkable change 
that meets our view, is that produced by the existence of negro 
slavery. This exists in all the states south of latitude 40°, being 
thirteen in number. 

Few questions have been agiuted within the present century, 
about which more has been written than upon the subject of 

there had ocxaaaa to remark apon complaiDti, current in certain quarteis, re- 
specting some supposed peculiarities of the New England character. There are 
othera, which, from time to lime, have come under our notice, and probablj un- 
der that of most at our leaders; and the; happen to be of that kind, that if 
thej could be substantiated, would prove the population in qticstion to be not 
only Tery blamcable on other accounts, but to be capable of resisting, with a 
Aiperhuman perversity, some of the most imperious iuSuences under which 
character is formed. Till all signs ftil, it may be pretty safely predicted, that, 
of a people circumstanced in childhood and youth lihe that of New England, tew 
will be found manifeeting, in later lite, either the arrogance and narrowness of 
■ oula on the one hand, oi a servile deference to the opinioni and wishes of as- 
■ooiates on the other. 

"■ AritUteracy, fbi instance, In New England! In New England, of all places 
JD the world, where, by the f^ colooring chemica of the common Bchoots, the 
boys sra an dyed in the wool with democracy : — with democracy, not in some 
eonTMitianal sense, which in one or another part of the coimtry, the word may 
have in this year or in that; but with the conviction and the feeling of a perfect 
equality among men, eicopt so &r as merit makes a difference. Arietocracy in 
New England! where, in the colliaions and friendships and rivalries of ohildliood, 
eoUected in masses, not divided into ranks, the very last thing thought of is the 
distinction between more or leas pocket money, or a homelier or gayer dress, and 
the tipiirt^t son is no better than fhe day hibourer's, unless he happens to he 
oUe, which it is likely he will not, to get a longer lesson, or strike a harder blow. 
We are not ai^uing to clods, or we would take more pains to show, that, in such 
associatkois, it is the bright, and the bold, and the amiable, who will take the 
lead, and not the high born, if such sn element there were; and that the dJQ^rent 
piperiencea of later life will bo incompelent to undo the discipline there applied, 
and queU the spirit there engendered, and make the one class craven, and the 
other doroinoering. Till we iiave men among us, who never were boya, or till 
OUT boys are brought up in a different manner from what now prevails, it might 
seem that wo were toleraUy safe against any discomfort ariung &om the over- 
bearing spirit of an aristocracy." 

■ ToL U., chap, ii., iii, and iv. 
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negro slavery — few, in regard to which there has been less dis- 
position to profit by the lessons of history. Almost all appear 
to believe that, because it now exists, it nrnst always conti- 
nue to do so, unless laws be passed for its abolition. Almost 
all are disposed to interfere in some way for the purpose of 
extinguishing it Some desire immediate, others gradual, eman^ 
cipalion — and some would transport to Africa the whole labour- 
power of the south, regardless of the effect upon both master 
and slave. We believe that no such interferences are neces- 
sary — not only so, but that they must be positively injurious — ■ 
and we also believe, that the great object of improving the 
physical, moral, and political condition of the slaves, will be 
best promoted by abstinence from action. Slavery has existed 
throughout the world, even in those parts in which man is now 
most free. It ceased in Scotland only in 1755.*' It was 
still in existence in England in 1775,f and some remnants 
of it are still to be found in the northern counties, as we have 
already shown.^ In France it continued until the revolution.^ 

• Previous to the jesr 1755, all oollierg uid othar persong BmployBd in ooal 
WOtVt were, b; the common law of Scotland, in a state of slaverj. The;, and 
their wirea aod children, if the; had usisled for s certain period at coal work, 
beoame the property of the eoal mastere, and were transTerable with the coal- 
work, in the •ame manner an the alaves on a West Indian estate. — Dr. CltUtnd, 
IiOBiiim JlAmituni, No. 461, p. 6Q0. 

t "Tlie ooUiera and Baltere of the north were bondemen until the year 1775, 
and did not feel (fratejiil when their fetterB were knocked off b; the 15 Geoi^ III. 
They were so far from desiring or prizing' the Ueaeing confbrred on them, that 
they esteemed the interest taken in their fl-eedom to ba a mere desire on the paH 
uf their proprieloTB to get rid of what they called head and larigald money, paya- 
ble to tliem when a female of their number, by bearing a child, made an addition 
to the livt tUck of their master's property ." — n'liJe's Middle and Working 
CIosMS, p. 383. 

t VoLii.,p.277. 

i "Besides the serft thns gradually assimilated to vassals, there were other 
serA whoM stale of slavery was as distinct end uDdisguiaed as that of the Rueeiaa 
oultivatora is now: they eiisted Ibrsome time in conuderabte nnmbers, and con- 
tinued to eiist in several provinces ap to the era of the revolution. We will say 
•otDething of these before we proceed to the metayers. They were fouod on the 
estates of the crown, of lay individuals, and of ecclesiastics, under the name of 
maimnortables, wiiieb was used indiflbreDlly with that of Betf, and appears la 
have been considered synonymoua with it They were attacbsd to the soil, and 
if they eaeaped fiom it, were restored by the intertereoce of the tribtwals to their 
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It still exists in various parts of the British possessions in 
India.* 



owners, to whom their parsOQB and thoae of their poelerily belonged. They were 
incspable of transmitlin|^ property: if Ihej acquired any, their owners might 
seize it at their death: the exercise of this right wae in Aili vigour, and eoma 
startling inatancea led Loais XVI. to make a leeble attempt at a partial emanci- 
pation. Proprietors, eiercising their droit de mile, as it was called, had forced 
the reluctant tribunalB of the king to deliver into their hands the property of de. 
ceoKd citizens who had been long settled as respectable inhabitants in different 
towns of France, some even in Paris itself; hut who were proved to have been 
originslly serfs on the estates of the claimants. The contrast betneen the con. 
' dition of these poor people and that of the rest of the popnlation, became then 
too strong to be endured; but thoogh the naturally kind feelings of Louis appear 
to have been rouaed upon the occasion, he ventured no farther, than to give liberty 
to the serfs or mainmortables on his own domains, and to abolish indirectly the 
droit de suite, by forbidding his tribunals to seize the person or property of serfs, 
who had once become domiciled in free districts. In the edict published by the 
unfortunate monarch on this subject, he declares that this state of slavery exists 
in several of his provinces, and includes a great nnmber of Ms subjects; and la- 
menting that he is not rich enough to ransom them all, he states that his respect 
for the rights of property will not allow him to interfere between them and their 
owners, bat he eipressea a hope that his example and the love of humanity so 
peculiar to the French people, would lead nnder his reign to the entire emanci- 
pation of all his subjects." 

* " In every Mabratla household of consequence they (the slaves) are deemed 
indispensable. They are also employed in the labours of the field, in the culti. 
vation of rice, and are in the lowest state of degradation, ill fed and worse clothed, 
and moat wretched in their appearance. They are often extremely ill treated, 
and may be Hogged at the discretion of the master, imprisoned or put in the 
stocks; and there is hardly a criminal calendar which does no! contain cases of 
wounding, or even murdering slaves. Many are born slaveB; some are kidnap- 
ped by men-stealers of a particular class, or are made prisoners in battle; others 
are sold into slavery, in times of ftmine, by their parents. In Canara, with a 
population of 1,000,000, in 1827, there were 80,000 slaves." 

" In Mysore, Cong, Cochin, and Travancore, slavery prevails. All the jaghi- 
redars, zumindais, principal Brahmins, and talookdars, employ domestic slaves in 
their establisbments, and in every Mahratta household of consequence they are 
considered indispensable. They are also employed in the laboara of the field, in 
the cultivationof rice, andarein the lowest state of degradation, ill fed and worse 
clothed, and most wretched in their appearance. They are often extremely ill 
treated, and may be flogged at the discretion of the master, imprisoned or pot in 
the stocks; and there is hardly a criminal calendar which does not contain many 
cases of woanding, or even murdering slaves. * * * It was the practice of 
the British to sell the slaves off the estate in de&olt of the public dues, and in 
nany cases to separate parents &om children, wives from husbands, and tbui-ta 
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The changes that have taken place in England are thus 
stated: 

" Thirteen hundred years have elapsed since the final establishment 
of the Saxons. Eight hundred of these had passed away, and the 
Normans had been for two centuries settled here, and a very large 
proportion of the body of cultivators was siill precisely in the situa- 
tion of Ihe Russian serf. During the next three hundred, the un- 
limited labour rents paid by the villeins for the lands allotted lo them 
were gradually commuted for definite services, still payable in kind; 
and ihey had a. legal right to the hereditary occupation of their copy- 
holds. Two hundred years have barely elapsed since the change to 
this extent became quite universal, or since the personal bondage of 
the villeins ceased to exist among us. The last claim of villenage 
recorded in our courts was in the ISthof James I., 1618. Instances 
probably existed some time after this. The ultimate cessation of 
the right to demand their stipulated services in kind has been since 
brought aboiit, silently and imperceptibly, not by positive law; for, 
vihen other personal services mere abolished at the restoration, 
those of copyholders were excepted and reserved. 

"Throughout Germany similar changes are now taking place, on 
the land; they are perfected perhaps nowhere, and in some large 
districts they exhibit themselves in very backward stages."* 

With the increased productiveness of Jabour, the labourers 
have taken a constantly increasing p-oporlion of the product, 
and have experienced a constantly increasing facility in the 
accumulation of capital, giving them the feeling of indepen- 
dence, and the habit of self-government. 

The labour of the United States at large is more productive 
than that of any other country.t and the labourers retain for 
their own use a larger proportion than in any other part of the 
world.J The labour of the southern states is not so produc- 
tive as that of the northern, yet it is much mor^ so than that 
of most of the countries of Europe, and the consequence is, 
that the labourer is valuable, is well treated, obtains good food 

rand aanader the ties of kindred. (Higheat cIim glutea sold for £6 5>. = (30 — 
•yerage price, £3 Gs. = 815 84.) • • " In 1819, tho practice of seUunf 
■laveB for Hrreara of rent waa ordered to be discontinoed bj the board of revenue." 
— EncychpadUi Britaimica, vol. xi,, p. 403. 

• Jones on the Diatlibndon of Wealth, pp. 40, 41. 

t 8ee vol. ii., chip, vii t See voL ii., p. 379. 
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and clothing, and is not over-worked.* Evidence of this is to 
be found in the rapid increase of the black population.f 

Wilh every increase in the productiveness of labour, the 
slave must obtain an increasing proportion of the product, in 



* The slavea here are lesa overburthened with labooi, better fed, and better 
provided for, than the greater part of the peaaantB of Europe. Their good con- 
dition is prored by the rapidity vith which their numbers increase." — C&iBalitr, 
torn. i^p.4Si. 

t See p. 17, antt. The following statement of the progress of popnUtton ia 
Jsmaioa, will enable the reader to compare the system of the United Stalea and 
th»t of the Bntish West IndieB. 

Ia leOU, the elavea were .... 300,939 
1817, 346,150 



From 1630 to 1839, the manumisaioDS were 4001. In the same pertad, in tba 
Dniled Slates, the pcifmlatioD would hare Incieaied to nbonl 700,000. In Jamaica 
labour has been rendered anproductive, bj wars, restrictions, heavy taxation, and 
interfercDcee with the rights of property. The valoe of the labourer has been 
redaced, and his owner hu had no interest in iaprovbg his cooditioii, the 
consequence of which is seen in the total absence of increase of munbers. In 
the United States, on the contrary, labour has been valuable, bectnae peace bu 
eiislad, and men have enjoyed security of property, obtained at small cost. Tbe 
owner of the stave has, therefore, great regard for his health and comfort; and 
hence s great improvement of condition, and a rapid increase. 
The exports of Jamaica, from 1800 to 1812, averaged— 

1,700,000 cwts. of sugar. 

4,100/KIO gallons of rum. 

400 casks of mcdasses. 

33,000,000 pounds of coffbe. 
TboM of 1637, 1838, and 1833, averaged— 

1,300,000 cwts. of sugar. 

3,000,000 gallons of mm. 

9S1 casks of molasses. 

30,500,000 pounds of coffee. 
That such should be the case is not at sll extraordinary. The cohniiats have 
enjoyed no security of property. They could not exchange their commodities with 
tbe people of the United Statea, with whom trade would have been most advan. 
tageous, but were compelled to trade with others who would give them ftr less for 
their products. Other people could raise sugar and coffee, and could exchange 
with those who could pay most for them. At the same time that they have 
thus heen deprived of the exercise of their rights over the property that was 
prodoeed, they have been threatened with being deprived of their labourers, and 
the oonsequence of the two has been a frightful detraction of life. The inseco- 
ritj that existed has been purchased at heavy cost, as will be seen fiom lbs fbl- 
lowing stalemeuL Mr. Msrtin says, {Celmia, sol. i., p. 300,) that — 
"On ■ general view it may be stated that the annua] public revemu is £30QfiOO, 
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the form of provisions, clothing, and shelter — constituting wages 
—enabling him to improve his physical and moral condition. 
With every such increase he must obtain, as he has obtained, 
increasing control over his own actions, and over the produce 
of his labour, constituting improvement of political condition.* 

■Ad the TCatTf, or puiab, oi local taxation of the different counties, ■ neorlj 
■imilaT lum." 

The perliculuv ofthe eipenditoreof 1631, la laid before parliament, are given 
bj Mr. Martin, Cpagn 199,) araoanting lo £ 370,000, among which are the fol- 

Governor and Secretary, . . . £ 8,500 

Officers of Customa, .... S3,390 

Clergy of EsUblished Church, ■ ■ 23,593 

Cler^, Preabytarian, .... 1,201 

Clergy, Catholic, 200 

Charilable InstitutioDa, .... 14,656 

Array Expetua, .... 157,032 

Here ue above (700,000 paid fbi the aapport of an anny, being tl T5 per head 
of the whole population. The governor and Eeciatary diiide between them above 
#40,000, and the <^cera of cuatoms, whose sole duty is to prevent the colonists 
from perlbrming their exobanges, divide among them above tlOO,000. 

* The following eitracla from a recent highly interesting work, serve to show 
what ia the conditioiTDf the slave. Let it be compared with that of a large por- 
&>a of the people of Europe, and it will be seen that there are good reaBons why 
their nombefs should increase. Whenever the natives of India and of Poland, 
shall have it in their power to live as well aa the bIbveh of the Uoilad Slates, their 
Unmbels will perhaps increase aa rapidly. 

"Norareplantersindiffereottothecomfort of their gtayJieadcd iilavea. I havo 
been much afi^cted at beholding many eihibitions of their kindly feeling toward 
them. They alwaja address them in a mild and pleasant manner — as 'Uncle,' 
<R 'Aonty' — titles aa peculiar to the old negro and negreas, as 'boy' and 'girl,' 
to all under fer^ years of age. Some old Africans are allowed lo spend their 
last years in their houses, without doing any kind of labour; these, if not too 
iuflrm, cultivate little patches of ground, on which they raise a few vegetables — 
fin Vegetables grow nearly all the year round in thia climata^iind make a little 
money to purchase a few extra comforts. They are also always receiving pre- 
sents ftom their masters and mistresses, and the negroes on the estate, the latter 
of whom are extremely desirous of seeing the old people comfortable. A relation 
of the extra corolbrta, which some planters allow their slaves, would hardly ob. 
Uih credit at the north. But yoo must recollect that southern planters are me i 
—-and men of feeling — generons and high-minded, and possessing as much of 
the 'milk of human kindness,' as the sons of colder climea — altliough they may 
have been educated to regard that aa right, which a diflerent education baa led 
AortherAera to consider wrong. 
"What Can yon do with so much tobacco?' said a gentleman — who related 
e — on hearing a planter, whom he was visiting, give an 
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Id all the cities of the south, men are found in great nunt- 
bers, hiring their own time, and paying their owners a fixed sum 
for the privilege. Such is the form in which the early steps to 
improvement are observed.* 

order to hia tenmater la bring two hojrsheadi of tobacco ont to the sBtite fium 
the " Landiog." ' I purchaae it lor my negroes ; it is a hirmlesB indulgencei 

which it gives me pleasure to afford them.* 

" 'Why are you at the tiouble Hnd Gipeiwe of having high-post bedat^ada for 
joui ncgroee?' aaid a gentleman from the norlh, while wallung through the 
handsome 'qoartflra,' or village 6r the slaves, tbeD in progress on a plantatifHi 
near Natchez — addreaaing the proprietor. 

"'To suspend their "bars" from, that Ibey maj not be troubled with miu- 

" 'Master, me would like, if jou please, a little bit gallery, front my house.' 
'For what, Peter?' 'Cauee, master, de sun too hot' (an odd reason for a negro 
to give) 'dat aide, and when he rain we no able to keep de -door open.' 'Well, 
well, when the carpenter gets a little leisure you shall have one.' A few weeks 
ailer I was at the plantation, and tiding paat the quarters one Sabbath mormng, 
beheld Peter, hia wife, and children, with bis old father, all sanning themsehrea 
in their new gallery. 

"'Missus, yon promise meaChrismns gif 'Well, Jane, there is anew 
calico Irock fbi jou.' 'It werry pretty, missus,' said Jane, eyeing it at a distance 
without touching it, ' but me prefer muslin, if you please ; muslin de fashion dia 
CMiriamus.' 'Very well, Jane, call to-morrow and you shall have a muslin.' — 71i« 
Satith Wett, by a Yankee, ail. ii., p. 343. 

' "Many of the negroes who swarm in the cities are what are called 'hired ser- 
vants.' They belong to planters, or olhera, who, finding them qualified for some 
occupation in which they cannot afford to employ them, hire them to citizens, 
as mechanics, cooks, waiters, nurses, &.c, and receive the monthly wages for 
their services. Some steady slaves are permitted to 'hire their own time;' that 
is, lo go into town and earn what tbey can, as porters, labourers, gardeners, or 
in other ways, and pay a stipulated sum weekly to their owners, which will be 
regulated according to the supposed value of the slave's labour. Masters, how- 
ever, who are sufficiently indulgent to allow them to 'hire their time,' are seldom 
rigorous in rating their labour very high. But whether the slave earn less or 
more than the spccilicd sum, he muat always pay that, and neither more nor 
less than that, to hia master, at the close of each week, as the condition of this 
privilege. Few &ii in making up the cam; and generally they earn more, if in- 
dustricus, which is expended in little luxuries, or laid by in an old rag among 
the rafters oftbeir houses, till a sufficient sum is thus accumulaled to purchase 
their freedom. This they are seldom refused, and if a small amount is wanting 
to reach their value, the master makes it up out of his own purse, or rather, 
takea no notice of the deficiency. I have never known a planter redlse to aid, 
by peculiar indulgences, any of bis steady and well-disposed alavea, who desired 
lo purchase their freedom. On the contrary, they often endeavour to excite emo- 
Ution in Ihem lo the altainmsnt of this end. This custom of allowing davM 
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The masters adopt this course, because in this way their slaves 
are more productive to them than they could be, if employed 
by themselves. Every day must increase the value of their 
services, precisely as the reward of labour increases else- 
where, and every day will find a new set of owners, who will 
find that they can, derive more advantage from granting this 
sort of half freedom, than from any other course they can 
pursue. 

Such being the case with domestics and mechanics, a similar 
state of things must arise in relation to field-slaves. Their in- 
creased and increasing value renders it more and more neces- 
sary to take care of them. Their wages in clothing and provi- 
sions are constantly rising, and with every new rail-road or 
canal the value of the product of their labour must increase, 
and with it there must be an improvement of condition. The 
owners will find, as in time past they have found, with their 
constantly increasing price, new inducements for endeavouring 
to render their labour more productive, until at length it will be 
found that more may be obtained by granting to individuals the 
privilege of cultivating a certain number of acres, giving a cer- 
tain portion of the product to the master, than from working 
them, as at present, in gangs. The system of metairie, which 
is only the application to farm-labour of the system which 
already obtains in relation to domestics and mechanics, will be 
introduced, and thereafter the progress to freedom will be rapid. 

It will be said that centuries have been required to produce 
these effects in Europe, and it will be asked, are we to wait, in 
like manner, for centuries to produce this change? Had the 
people of Europe valued the blessings of peace, as they are now 
valued — had they known the advantage of security — had they 
been aa free in action as the people of the United Slates now 
are — had they felt as little the cost of government — had capi- 
tal accumulated as it now accumulates — had they known of the 
steam engine — the steam vessel — the rail-road — and all the vast 
improvements of our time, their progress would have been as 



to *hiie tbur lime,' ensoring the matter b uirtaio anm neebly , and the slave s 
■md1In^pla■,i■mDtluU7BdTant^«atntoIwth."— 7%e<SindJkffi!(f,(ijra Yanktt, 
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rapid as is now that of the United Slates. They did not, and 
their advance was less in a century than has been that of the 
United Stales in the last ten years : less than will be that of 
the next five years. Let but a single individual establish the 
fact, as wili doubtless soon be done, that greater advantage 
may be derived from selecting a few of the best slaves, and 
granting to each the right to cultivate, under the control of the 
master, a few acres, holding out to the remainder the hope of 
obtaining the same privilege, as a reward of good conduct, and 
the system will be followed.* The man who shall do this will 
be a benefactor to the United Slates, fitted to rank with the 
greatest men they have produced. Although influenced by 
self-interest alone, he will be worth to the Union a thousand of 
those who, unwilling to hold slaves, and still less willing to devote 
their time and attention to the improvement of their condilion, 
set them free to roam about the northern citjes, or to seek the 
means of subsistence in Africa. The man who really desires 
to benefit the race, must retain his control over them, seeking 
constantly the means of improving their condition and his own, 
by rendering them more valuable, and thus increasing his means, 
of making their situation more comfortable — increasing their 
wages, and fitting them gradually for freedom. Thus the de- 
sire of obtaining wealth, and of employing that wealth in such 
manner as will afford to the proprietor the means of indulging 
his tastes, will lead to emancipation, gradual, sure, and safe; a 
result as much to be desired as immediate emancipation is to 
be deprecated.f 

* "At the late diets of Hnngfarj and TruuylviiDia, the lower nobilitf wished 
to change the law of expropriation of the peawuitrj, by tiUowing tiiemto (mbsbu 
freehold estates bj the same tenaro as themselves; because," they observed, "oux 
propertj, when diiided, will be worth more than it is entire, and we shall sell th* 
fragments for more than the whole" — Gmrtd. The Ajnericant, p. 33S. 

t Of all the writers on slsvcrj, even those who most Etrenuouslj advocate its 
abolition, not one would be ftvourable to the establish me nt of « free goveim- 
ment, similar to those of the United Slutas or England, in Enssia or Tarkey, 
" Thus," Mr. Scropc says, " the same form of government which is suited to Eng> 
land in the present day, would clearly not be equally advisable for Spain — per- 
haps even not for Ireland."— (Frinci/ilcs of Political Economy, p. 33.) The >u. 
tivo of Spain is certainly as muoh entitled to Belf-goveroment as the Briton, vid 
if uu&lneaBbe a j^ood reason for debairiag bim from the enjoyment of any rigbt, 
the ease of the negro ilAie is eqaallj strong. It becomes a qaestioa, when m«a 
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The establishment among the blacks of the right to self-gov- 
ernment is as inevitable as is its establishment in England and 
France, provided peace be preserved, and capital be permitted 
to accumulate. Every increase in the ratio of capital to popu- 
lation — -every increase of the productive power— euery im- 
provement in the condition of the owners of slaves — tends to 
the accomplishment of this object; and it can be delayed in no 
way but by diminishing the growth of capital — by diminish- 
ing the productive power — and thus deteriorating the conditioa 
of the owners. War — interferences by one portion of the free 
population of the south with another portion, by which the lat- 
ter are prohibited from educating their slaves, and thus render- 
ing their labour more productive than it now is — interferences 
by the people of the north with the rights of those of the 
south, by which security shall be diminished, as was the 
case in Jamaica — must diminish the power of physical and 
moral improvement, and as a natural consequence must delay 
the period of enfranchisement, and it is for the people of the 
north and the south to determine if the condition of the slave 
will not be most rapidly improved by leaving the whole matter 
to the gradual but certain remedy provided by nature in all 
such cases. To enable her to apply it, she asks of the people 
of the north to abstain from interference between the two races 
that inhabit the south, and of the freemen of the south to re- 
move those restrictions by which the majority prevent the 
minority from makings in relation to their slaves, such arrange- 
ments as they may deem most advantageous to themselves — to 



bave been brutalized and degraded by a long series ofwara and misgaTemnieat, 
tehal rif At« the; eaa eieroise with advantage to themsetvea and to the commmiitf ." 

The same nritei aajs that, "Even slaver; ilaelf may be, in all probability, to a 
certain extent, a means of increasing- the i^uantity of exchangeable value in the 
world; but will any odb recommend it as a means of augmenting the mass of 
huRian happiness? No.' Wealth may be puiehased at too high a price, if that 
price be the degradation and soSering of those wbo produce it. * * ■ Tka 
science of wealth may just as frequently lead to what will injure a> what will 
benefit the huinan race."— page 54. 

Every measure that lends to increase production, lends to an improvement of 
tke Qonditioa, ^yaical, moral, and political, of the labonror. The sci^tce of 
wtnlth leadia* the maaos of bensfiitiiig the hnman ru», and points to the eamoa 
(if injury gnl; with a view to enable mankind (o avoid tbenL 
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grant to their neighbours what they desire for themselves — the 
secure enjoyment of all the rights of properly. 

If the ]>eopIe of England desire to co-operate in advancing 
the period of emancipation, they can best do so by abolishing 
existing restrictions upon their own action. The more per- 
fect the freedom they enjoy, the more certain will be the free- 
dom of the slave. By repealing her corn-laws — by abolishing 
restrictions upon the employment of capital — England will in- 
crease the demand of her own citizens for cotton and other pro- 
ducts of slave-labour. By exciting in her own labourers and land- 
owners, and in those of Ireland, an increased desire for improve- 
ment of condition, producing increased disposition for exertion 
and increased facility of accumulation, she will do much to im- ■ 
prove the condition of the whole human race. By her restric- 
tions she has contributed greatly towards keeping the people 
of the continent in their present condition ; but it may be hoped 
that the time is now rapidly approaching, when she will adopt 
a contrary course. By so doing, she will do more good to the 
slaves, and more effectually promote their interests, than by 
sending twenty, fifty, or one hundred millions of pounds ster- 
ling, to pay for granting them that freedom which tjiey are 
totally unfit to use with advantage. 

She has expended twenty millions of pounds in the emanci- 
pation of the slaves of the West Indies, and the total value of 
properly is now, we believe, less than it was before that expen- 
diture. The people of Great Britain are worse, to the amount 
of one hundred millions of dollars, and it is at least doubtful if 
the condition of the slaves has been improved. No sudden change 
can possibly be advantageous. No such change iviil ever be re- 
commended by sound political economy; nor will it ever require 
such sacrifices as have nou) been made. All that it would have 
required of the people of Great Britain would have been to ex- 
amine carefully what were their own interests, and what those 
of the colonies. Had this been done, it would have been seen that 
the same end could be obtained by allowing those colonies to 
trade with all the world, selling in the dearest market, and pur- 
chasing in the cheapest: by relieving them from the monstrous 
oppression of paying high prices to their fellow colonists of the 
Canadas: by freeing them from the taxes now imposed for tlie 
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purpose of paying a large body of troops, and an extensire and 
well paid civil and ecclesiastical estabUshmcnt; in short, by al- 
lowing them the benefits of fret trade and cheap government. 
Had the islands been invited to form a government I'or them- 
selves, they would very soon have shov^n that they could still 
be profitably cultivated; that, left to themselves, they could 
cause capital to accumulate; and that, with increased capital, 
there would be an improvement in the condition of the slave 
that would gradually lead to freedom. 

It must always be borne in mind, that the surest way to pro- 
mote the freedom of the slave is to increase his value. Every 
step tkat has a contrary tendency is calculated to continue tlie 
syitem, and those persons who have scruples of conscience re- 
garding the consumption of the products of slave-labour, and 
those others who are endeavouring to lessen the value of the 
slave to his master, are doing all that is in their power to 
produce that effect. Let the United States continue at peace, 
and let the growth of capital continue at Ita present rate, and 
it is not more certain that the sun will rise than it is that it will 
become the interest of the owners to pursue a course that will 
lead ultimately to the abolition of slavery. By it the slaves 
will be gradually prepared for freedom, and when it comes, 
they will appreciate its advantages. 

The question whether a man shall or shall not be a free agent, 
is a very serious one to those always accustomed to be free; 
but to a man who has never been so, it is secondary to many 
others; and it is properly so." Of what importance is nominal 
freedom, if accompanied by starvationt The runaway convict 
in Australia has freedom, but the necessity of oblaining provi- 
sions brings him back to his work, and perhaps to punishment. 

In many parts of Europe which now pride themselves upon . 
the abolition of slavery, are to be found thousands of able- 
bodied and active men, who would bind themselves for life on 
condition of obtaining good food and good clothing. They are 
free, but they desire not to be so. They wish to continue to 
cultivate their patches of land, yielding them the smallest pos- 
sible quantity of the necessaries of life, but they are not wanted 
and are driven away, that their places may be occupied by 
others, who may be driven away in their turn. To persons 
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JK> situated freedom is but a name, as it brings with it no ontt 
advantage. If their labour were of value, the owner of capital 
would give a bonus to secure their services. It has no value, 
sikI the capitalist desires to send them to seek elsewhere the 
means of support. 

The people of India are nominally free, but they must culti* 
vato the land set apart for them, and must pa}' taxes upon it; 
be the crop what it may- If one man's crop fail, his neighbour 
must make it up, and thus the idle and worthless must be pro* 
vided for by the induslrioua and economical.* 

The slave is liable to be sold, but his value is great, and his 
owner must, if he regard his own interest, take good care of 
him. Such is not the case in India. There the master turns Iu8 
slave adrift without hesitation, always sure of having new ap- 
f^icants for the vacant situations, be the terms what they may. 
What is the cause of this difference? Why does the land-owner 
in the one country pay high prices for the services irf a few 
slaves, while in the other, men that might be made equally 
productive, are turned adrift as totally uselessT The answer is» 
that in the one country the policy of the government promotes 
the demand for labour, and in the other it represses iL In the 
tme country, wars and heavy expenditure of every kind absorb 
capital, while in the other it is left to accumulate. In the one, 
capital and the value of labour were, for centuries, diminishing, 
while in the other both are rising daily, and sdf-intm-esl, the 
most important motive-power that we know of, is thus enlisted 
in the cause of the labourer. The rapid increase of capital re- 
quires a rapid increase in the number of labourers. What is it 
tirat is most to he desired in Ireland? It is that the landlords 
shodd remain at home — that they should watch over their 
tenants — ^that they should economize their means, and improve 
their roads — that they should invest their capital in such a way 
as to produce demand for labour and consequent increase of 
remuneration, and that the government should abolish taxes, 
and thus enable the labourer to obtain a larger portion of the 
necessaries of life. 

The labourer would be no more a free agent under such a sys- 

• See Tol. iL, p. 51 
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tern than he is now, but he would gradually become to. He 
Would by degrees accustom himself to the possession of property 
and the manngement of it So will the slave. 

In the United States, every one of the above conditions is 
complied with. The landlords remain at home: they causo 
their means to increase : they improve their roads : they invest 
their capital in such a way as to cause new demands for la- 
bour: and the government is cheap, and can dispense with taxes. 
Labour riaes daily, and will continue to rise. The remunera- 
tion of the slave is daily improving, and the necessity for care 
is daily increasing, and must continue to do so, unless the op- 
ponents of slavery can succeed in rendering labour unprofitable. 
In that case the slaves of the United States may be reduced 
to the condition of the people of India. 

Looking to Asia, we iind throughout a confirmation of the 
views we have submitted to the reader. Everjnvhere we find 
man desiring to tyrannize over his fellow men, warring against 
and plundering him: everywhere we find licentiousness and 
immorality: everywhere we find the people poor and wretched, 
and the sovereign powerless, while a host of subordhiales fatten 
upon the contributions exacted from the unfortunate cultivator, 
or manufacturer. 

In RAjpooTAitA we find the feudal system, the natural growth 
of WW. As was the case in France, numerous chiefs exercise 
all the powers of sovereignty, making war and peace at their 
pleasure, and obeying or disobeying a phantom sovereign, as 
best suits their convenience. There is no security for person 
or property, and consequently there can be no improvement of 
condition. 

HiNDOSTAif, at the time when the central authority was suffi. 
cient to maintain order, appears to have enjoyed a high degree 
of prosperity. Each village constituted a little republic, having 
officers for the maintenance of the public peace,and for other pur- 
poses. The contributions to the state are estimated to have been 
one-thirteenth of the produce of the land. Wealth increased, and 
education was generally disseminated, and nothing was required 
but peace and security to give to the people the right of control- 
ling the action of their government Unfbrtmiately, however, 
VOL. HI. — 87 
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fluch was not to be the case. InvaBions and a constant successioD 
of wars, accompanied by increase of taxation, deteriorated the 
condition of the people, and destroyed the power of the crown, 
which was gradually assumed by its officers, and with the dis- 
tribution of power there was an increase of its intensity. New 
wars required new contributions, and the contribution of the 
cultivator was gradually raised to one-half. Increasing poverty 
tended still further to diminish the power of the sovereign, 
and by degrees offices of all descriptions became hereditary, 
their holders plundering the people, and plundered in turn 
by those above them. " The havildar, the head of a village, 
calls his habitation the durbar, and plunders of their meal 
and roots the wretches within his jurisdiction; the zemindar 
fleeces him of the small pittance which his penurious tyranny 
has scraped together ; the phoosdar, a military commandant of 
the province, seizes on the zemindar's collections, and bribes 
the nabob's connivance in his villaoies by a share of the spoil; 
the covetous eye of the nabob ranges over his dominions for 
prey, and employs the plunder of his subjects in bribing or ia 
resisting his superiors,"* 

The establishment of British dominion in India, although at- 
tended with much oppression and injustice, has at least had the 
efiect of restoring order. Private war is at an end. To a great 
extent power is now united in a single body, and peace can 
therefore be maintained. Advantageous as it is, the cost is un- 
fortunately very great, and the contributions therefor press 
heavily on the labourer, and prevent the rapid increase of capi- 
tal that would otherwise take place. The unfortunate idea tliat 
the wealthy people of England have a right to obtain a large 
revenue from the poor and oppressed people of India, continues 
a system of taxation adverse to the free application of capital 
and labour, and thus prevents a rapid increase of production. 
Nevertheless, there is a steady improvement of condition. 

It is hardly to be doubted that the time will soon arrive when 
India will cease to be looked upon as a source of revenue. 
Existing restraints will then be abandoned. Security will be 
increased, and labour and capital will be profitably employed. 

* Ontu oo the Gorsniment uid FeoplG of HindocUn. 
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By degrees the physical and moral condition of the people will 
be improved. They will gradually fit themselves to fill impor- 
tant offices in the state, and ultimately the free system of Eng- 
land will be planted in Hindostan, thence to extend itself over 
the continent, diffusing happiness and prosperity, the conse- 
quences of peace, 

The facts we have submitted must, we think, satisfy the 
reader that the extent to which various nations of the earth 
have been able to maintain and to exercise their own rights, 
has been in precisely the ratio of their respect for the rights of 
others. War and plunder have produced insecurity, poverty, 
disunion, and slavery, while peace has been accompanied by 
security, increase of wealth, physical and moral improvement, 
union of action, and freedom, lending to further physical, 
moral, and political improvement. History, therefore, teaches 
us that it is only by respecting the rights of others — by doing 
unto others as we would have others do unto us — that we can 
hope for improvement of political condition. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



In the Second Fart of this work we oilered our readers a 
view of the political condition of the people of HindostaDr 
France, England, and the United States, showing to what ex- 
tent their institutions had tended to enable them to exercise in 
security the rights of person and property,* and what propor- 
tion of the produce of labour had b^n required for the main- 
tenance of those instituIions.t The result of our examination 
was, that the cost of government was in the inverse ratio of 
the security and freedom enjoyed]; — that in India the labourer 
knew little of the rights of person and property, and the govern- 
ment took a large proportion of the very small product of his 
labour, while in the United States, and particularly in New 
England, was to be found the highest degree of security — the 
most perfect freedom in the application of time, talent, or pro- 
perty to the business of production — the highest degree of con- 
trol over the application of such portions thereof as were needed 
for the maintenance of security — the nearest approach to per- 
fect self-government — the most productive application of labour, 
with the smallest demands upon the labourer for the payment 
of those persons charged with the direction of the business of 
the state.§ In the one we found political freedom and a high 

• Chapten ii. and iii. t Chapter iv. t Chapter li. 

f " h'ial6r6t penoonel, enconraj;^ par cette f rands liberty piesK viTement et 
perpdtuellement chaque bomue en paiticnlier de perlectionner et de nwltiplier lea 
choset dont il eit vendeur; de groeail ainai la maaae dea jouiaaances qu'il pent 
pcacarei sux autrea bommea, ausei de grcHir par ce taojeo Is mane dea jouis- 
■aocea que lea autrea hommea peuvenl tni procurer en echanjre. Le numde alars 
v& de lui mAme; le deur de jouit, et Is liberty de jooit, ne ceannt de provoquer 
la mijltipUcatiim de* productioiu et raccroisemeDt de rindnatrie, ila impriment k 
tonte la aodel4 im moaTement qui devient une ttndanei ptrpetutlit eeri ton meU. 
latr etat pottibU," — Mercier de la Riviert, ii^ p. 444. ■ 

A diitinpniahed writer of our time apealu of foveroment aa " the most difficult of 
all Bcicncea," and hopea there will be " a (iarther application of the diviaion of labour. 
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productive power, and in the other a total absence of freedom 
and a low power of production. The result of a comparison 
of England and France was similar. In the one we found peace 
and security — a high degree of political freedom — and a high 
power of productioni while in the other we found a perpetual 
succession of wars — an almost total absence of security — and 
a low productive power- 
In Hindostan we found a dense population in a state of pover- 
ty, while in England we found a population almost equally 
dense, enriched by peace. In France we found a more scat- 
tered population impoverished by war, while in the United States, 
with still diminished density, we observed a rapid accumulation 
of capital, the consequence of peace and security. England, 
with her dense population, was seen to derive from the cultiva- 
tion of the inferior soils, a constantly increasing return to labour, 
while the people of the United States, though widely scattered. 



the principle upon whicJi ill govenunent is founded, by providin^f an ■ppropriata 
ednc&tiou &a thoae who aie lo direct Iha affaiis of the state." — Stnior. Oulltne 
^ Pelitical Ecanoiny.p. 160. 

If governioeDt is loregul&te and control the affairs of individuala, no eduCB.tion 
ii BiifficienL A Mett«rnich or a, ChathBm is na likelj to do mischief as a New- 
castle or a Bute. Men moat be penaitted to mamgi; their ohq sffairB in their 
own WBf , and when this is done, the science of goTcmmeot is most simple. Mr. 
Senior's suggestion would shut out almost every distinguished man of our age. 

Mr. Scrope is of opinion that — 

** "niG right of every individnal in fliis matter is not to ttlf-govemment, but to 
good gBrermnent — (o that form offovemment which is most highly condnciTc to 
the general wetltire — a right to have his happioesB consulted, and his rights pro- 
tected, by lbs authorities entrusted with power, in the same degree with those of 
e.Tery other person in the communil;." — ScTape'i Political Economy, p. 23. 

Tlie best goTerument is that which permits men to exercise their own judg- 
ments in the application of thmr time, labour, and property, with a view to the 
improvemant of their condition, and thus to obtain the largest quantity of com- 
modities in exchange for their labour, and that it is which leads directly to ae\C- 
goTemntent. The characteristics of "good^ government vary with the opinions 
of those who exercise power over their fellow men. Napole^ thought a conqoer. 
ing govemmenl was a good one. Philip II. had the same idea of a peraecuting 
one. In the system of self-government there can be no such difi^rencee. Whea 
the principle is fiiUy carried out, it secures to each man the right of applying 
his lal>our and his capital in the manner that appears ta hiituelf most likely to 
promote improvement of his condition, physical, moral, and political, and conse- 
qoeiUly deprives all others of lis riglU, while it relieves thein from the duty t£ 
directing Jiim. 
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and cultivating, to a great degree, the superior soils only, ob- 
tained a still larger return ; and in both countries labour vras 
seen to be more productive than in France, which is less dense- 
ly peopled than the first, and more so than the last. In all, the 
productive power was found to be in the ratio of political free- 
dom — of the secure enjoyment of the rights of person and 
property. 

We have now shown that every increase of the productive 
power has a direct tendency to cause an improvement of poli- 
tical condition, or in other words, an increase in the amount of 
security enjoyed, attended by a diminution in the cost thereof, 
and leading to further increase in the power of production, and 
further improvement of physical, moral, and political condition. 

A careful examination of the facts we have offered to the 
consideration of the reader must, we think, satisfy him that, 
■when nature is left free to work her own way, there is a con- 
stant tendency towards equality of political condition, and that 
that tendency is strongest where the greatest equality of rights 
now exists, because there is to be found the highest productive 
power. He must also, we think, be satisfied that perfect 
equality can be retarded, or prevented, only by wars, bearing 
in their train murder, famine, and desolation, preventing im- 
provement in the physical and moral condition cfall classes of 
sociF.li/. By such means, and such means only, can inequahty 
of political condition be maintained. The real interests of all 
point, therefore, in the same direction — to peace and tranquil- 
lity — leading eventually to self-government. 

Changes in the political condition and relations of society 
may, however, produce insecurity of person and property, and 
thus measures adopted for the purpose of improving the con- 
dition of man, may lead to its deterioration. It becomes, 
therefore, important to inquire into the manner in which they 
are effected, with a view to ascertain under what circum- 
stances they lend least to interfere with the productive appli- 
cation of labour, with the increase of wealth, and with perma- 
nent improvement in the physical, moral, and political condition. 
The result of such an eiiamination will be to show, conclu- 
sively, that, where the people are already most free — where 
person and property are most secure — there is the least tendency 
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to those violent changes of internal or external relations by which 
security is liable to be diminished — the strongest disposition 
to maintain peace abroad and to follow the example of nature 
in making alterations at home, by accomplishing them so gently 
and gradually as to do least violence to existing interests or 
feelings ; whereas, where men are least free — where they use 
the sword and the musket instead of the plough and the shuttle 
— where the moral and physical condition of the people dete- 
riorates instead of improving — are to be found a constant suc- 
cession of wars abroad, and revolutions at home, accompanied 
by the plunder of property, the violation of female honour, and 
the destruction of life. 

In IiniiA, all revolutions have been accompanied by violence. 
Almost every sovereign in succession has obtained his seat by 
the murder of his predecessor, frequently accompanied by that 
of all his relatives and friends. 

In Fbanob, the power of controlling the operations of the 
government is still limited to a very small portion of the na- 
tion, yet their influence is manifest in the increased disposition 
for the maintenance of peace. The sovereign, compelled to 
consult the feelings and wishes of the people, is no longer at 
liberty to carry his arms into Italy or the Netherlands, in the 
hope of adding new provinces to his kingdom, but, on the 
contrary, he feels a necessity for interposing for the mainte- 
nance of peace among his neighbours; The thirst for glory 
still exists among a considerable portion of those who influence 
the action of the nation, and hence we find large fleets and 
armies employed in carrying on hostilities with the people of 
Africa, and of North and Soutli America. The tendency to 
war is, nevertheless, greatly diminished, and the attention of 
both people and government is now given to the making of 
roads and canals, tending to the establishment of increased 
intercourse and increased harmony of feeling between the 
various portions of the kingdom. Many of the restraints 
upon internal trade are abolished, and men acquire more full 
enjoyment of the rights of property. Increased freedom of ac- 
tion and of trade is accompanied by increased productiveness 
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of labour, giving to the will of the people increased power; and 
with this alteration in the spirit, we find an almost univeraal 
demand for an alteration in tke form of government, by an ex- 
tension of the ri^t of suffrage. The meana that are now used 
for the accomplishment of this revolution in the stale are, how- 
ever, widely different from those required half a century since. 
Then it was the insurrection of a people who had no political 
rights, and it was accompanied by plunder and massacre. Now 
it is the peaceful demand of an important portion of the peo- 
ple, gradually accustomed to the exercise of a portion of Uieir 
rights, and it will probably be accomplished without the slight- 
est disturbance of security, either of person or property. Then, 
each little community throughout the kingdom, ignorant of the 
proceedings of others, acted for itself, and was consequently 
\tithout weight, whereas now the means of communicating and 
exchanging ideas are such that the whole body of the people 
act as one man, and the mass is such as to insure re^ct 
Thus political freedom tends at once to increase of the means 
of communication and of production, and the facility of ob- 
taining, by united and peaceful action, a further extension of 
political rights.* 

In Enoland, under the Plantagenets, changes in the political 
relations of society were effected by force of arms. At a sub- 
sequent period, when the power of the commons was there 
fully established, peaceful remonstrance and the withholding c^ 
supplies effected the various extensions of their political righto. 
The diminution of those rights under the Tudors, produced the 
civil war of 1642 ; but a consequence of the'existeace of great 
political freedom was, that no similar war was ever aUended 

* " Enlightened opinion id a nation advances graduHlly tguwt all obstaclee; 
finally overcomea and proves Mong enough to destioj them ; but, in the baJefhl 
daja of wild levolntion, the tnaasea, once *et in motion, prostrate whatever they 
meet, and, conlbundin; every thing in their hlind eicileraeot, 8wec|i awaj to. 
gether inatitutiona aa welt u abuses. Ttien, positive religion, its minjaters, ita 
bdly creeds, all are trampled down with contiunelj. All dikes are hrohen np; 
Kcenae and immorality rash in ; nothing mirvives in the heart or conadence of 
the peoplej and when their regeneration is undertaken, it ia discoveiod that tlM 
fiMladationa have disappeared. Sud is theaituation of France; tnch will b« that 
of Spain, when she aball begin to recovei &om the delirimn by which aha i> now 
carried awsy." — Somen dt la Sagra, 
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with SO few violations of the rights of person or of property. The 
restoration of Charles IL, and the revolution of 1688, were, in 
like manner, accomplished with less diminution of security 
than had ever before been exhibited. With the increased power 
of the people we find, in our own day, the passage of the re- 
form bill, equivalent to another revolution, accomplished by a 
decided eziH^ssion of the will of the people, and without iha 
■lightest necessity for the use of force. 

The secure enjoyments of the rights of pers<»i and property 
— political freedom — was but little known under the Plantage^ 
nets. Men were taxed at discretion. Under the Tudors, they 
were restrained from engaging in certain departments of pro- 
duction or of trade, btscause of monopolies granted to indivi- 
duahk Many of those restrictions have endured to the present 
time, and others have been created, but the increasing power 
of the people enables them gradually to enter upon the exercise 
of their rights, in applying themselves freely to the production 
and exchange of commodities of every description. Exclu- 
eive privileges and monopolies are rapidly passing away. 
Some yet remain, but from the rapid progress of the last 
twenty years it may safely be predicted that a very brief period 
will see them brought to a close. Interference by portions of 
the oatioD with the affairs of other portions will thus cease, while 
the continuance of peaceful policy must lead to a daily dimi* 
nution of the necessity for interference by the state in the form 
of excise and other taxes, and men will gradually and peace- 
abl/t (iK<^ therefore permanenUy, establish their right to apply 
their time, their talents, and their property in such a manner as 
they may deem most likely to contribute to the improvement of 
their condition. 

At no period was the tendency to peace and tranquillity so 
great ag at the present tima The control of the government is 
now, in a great degree, in the hands of those who contribute 
to its support, and they feel that internal and external peace 
tends to diminish taxation, to promote the growth of capital, and 
to rwtder their labour productive. As power shall pass gradu- 
ally more and more into the hands of those who pay taxes, there 
must be a constantly increasing indisposi^on to wars and revolu- 
tions) attended with » steady improvqqif nt of physical ^nd moral 

VOL. HI. — 28 
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condition.* When power was in the hands of the few, who di- 
vided among themselves a large portion of the revenue from 
taxation, the disputes respecting Nootka Sound, or the Falk- 
land Islands, were sufficient to induce large expenditure, and 
war between other nations was hailed as affording the means 
of profiting at the cost of the belligerents, whereas in the pre- 
sent day we see the moat important questions settled without re- 
sort to arms, and England offering herself as mediator between 
France and the United States, thereby securing the continuance * 
of peace. 

The revolution by which the Ubitbd States were separated 
from Great Britain, was accomplished with less interference with 
the rights of person and property, than had ever before marked 
a similar occurrence. It was also marked by an Indisposition 
for change in the organization of their political institutions, and 
thus we have seen several of the states continuing, until quite 
recently, to act under the original charters derived from the 
sovereigns of England, as Rhode Island still does-t Such was 
the natural consequence of the liberty previously enjoyed.J 



■ A recent wntor taje — 

" Hitherto there hna been but one demoBracy in the world ; and the people of 
the United States have never BoKred the economical evils of low piofiC* and low 
wigea. What will happen here, (in Great Britain,) if popular power shoold be 
eataUished, with populu diacontent T" — Wtallh of Natiom, Priface by ike aaihor 
if EagUmd and America. 

Lew vngea and low proGli are the resolt of interferencea with the employ- 
ment of labour and capital. Ever; increue of popolsr power a attended by the 
lemoval of leatrainta, and the diminution of cause foi " popular discontent." 

f " The revolution of the United Stales was the resnlt of a mature and delibe- 
rate taste for freedom, not of ■ vague or ill-defined craving for independence. It 
contracted no alliance with the turbulent passiraia of tuarchy ; but ita course waa 
narked, on the cmtru^, by an attachment to whatever was lawful and wderly." — 
Dt TbcfuntUe, vol. i., p. 89. 

t " Wlien, in 1830--3t, popular reaction spread through the whole of Switzer- 
land, and orertumed or remodelled ever; one of the remaining sixteen cantons, 
the six democratic cantons not only partook not in the general ferment, bat looked 
on the popular movement with particuUr mistrust and aversion. The coiwerva- 
&ye principle of America has been remarked as something strange, but if con- 
serrativeneas is attachment to things as thej are, it can nowhere be more strongly 
pronounced than when the great majority are attached lo their poUtical institu- 
tions. Tberefbre, at tbii crisis, the democratic cantons displayed the atmoat 
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Soon after the peace it was seen that a difTerent form of asso- 
ciation was required, as that which had sufficed to carry them 
through the war was entirely insufficient By degrees the feel- 
ing of the necessity for united action became general, and dele- 
gates were appointed to a general convention, which framed the 
existing constitution, which has now endured for half a century. 
It was, says M. de Tocqueville, " a novelty in the history of 
society to see a great people mm a calm and scrutinizing eye 
upon itself, when apprized by tiie legislature that the wheels of 
government are stopped ; to see it carefully examine the extent 
of the evil, and patiently wait for two whole years until a remedy 
was discovered, which it ultimately adopted, without having 
wrung a tear or a drop of blood from mankind."* 

The same writer says, that in no country is the tendency to 
revolution so small as in the United States. j- That such should 
be the case is not extraordinary, where every man enjoys an 
equal share of rights with his fellow men — where freedom of 
action enables every man to apply his labour or talents produc- 
tively — where every man, by industry and exertion, can ac- 
quire property — and where the great mass of those who control 
the action of government are possessed of property, and desire 
the maintenance of perfect security. The consequence is, that 
in no part of tlie world does that state of feeling termed radi- 



conservBtivensBB. At the diet of Lnceni, eich of the csDltms, bj its dapatiM, 
eiprowed its opinion on the late evsats. The feelings of tlie aii cantons preseDt 
a itruigs contrsat with the others — strongly miatrastliil and cautious, such as in 
our experience, iimiled as yet in forms of government, would be supposed to pro- 
ceed Horn some close coiporats bod;, or select resti;, not irom a council elected 
by the universal suffrage of every male who has completed his eighteenth year, 
and who has been at school. • • • The democratic cantons allow to the 
people the nncontroDed light of electing deputies to the federal cooncil, of choosing 
themembets of the eiecutlre, legiBlative, and judicial bodies, either in their frenernl 
or their communal assemblies, and the rig'ht of a ratification i> reserved to tfaeoi in 
their public aseembly. This organization is democracy in its purest form, and, 
true to its spirit and name, gives to the majority of this aasemblcd mnltitude, at 
intervals, the exercise of unlimited power." — Urqu&art'i l^rlity, p. 305. 

* Democracy in America, toL i., p. 161. 

t In America, public opinitoi " acts by electiotu and decrees; in FVance,it pro- 
ceeds by revolutions," — Demoeraey in America, uol. i., p. 179. "In coontriM 
where sssociatiom are free, secret so^eties are nnknown. In America there ar* 
IS factions, but no conspiracies." — ilnd^ eol. »., p. 39. 
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^aKsm, implying thereby a hostility to all existing instito- 
tiorn, to little exist In none is that which is termed conser- 
vatism so bniversal. M. Chevalier says, and with truth, that 
"one who, in Europe, would not be reckoned among the bold- 
est, would here be deemed an audacious innovator."* 

M. de Tocqueville says that, " In America, those complaint* 
against property in general, which are so frequent in Europe, 
are never heard, because in America there arc no paupers; 
and as every one has property of his own to defend, every on* 
recognises the principle upon which he holds it The same 
thing," he soys, " occurs in the political world. The lowest 
classes have conceived a very high notion of political ri^ts, 
because they exercise those rights, and they refrain from attack- 
mg those of other people, in order to insure their own from 
attack."! 

The right of self-government being fully established, there 
can arise no questions but those of administration, and thus the 
people of the United Stales are exempt from discussions such aa 
now agitate England and every other part of Europe. A large 
portion of those which do arise are tmimporlant in themselves, 
and acquire importance only because nothing more serious oc- 
et^es the public mind.| In relation to the very important 

• ToDie U p. 171. + Daniocracy in America, toL Ht p, 139. 

I " All the dameatic controveraies of the Americana at Gnt appear to a Btranger 
M be H incomprehensible and bd puerile, that he is at & loaa whelher to pilj a 
peoirie which takm anch arrant triflea in good earnest, or envy that bippiMM 
«hJeh enables it to discuaa them." — Dt TtequeviUe, vol. ji., p. 10. 

The remalka of Captain Hall upon the divisions or parties in Enjfhhd, eom- 
(nled with the eontinent, are stilt more troe in reference to parties in the United 
States. 

" Before leiting this topic," says the captain, " I maj be allowed to advert to 
Me striking effect of a considerable length of residence abroad, which ia to soften 
(he Bsperilj of politieal feeling, aa regarda party spirit in our own connlrj. Th« 
trtnle frame-work of aocicty, political and maml, on the continent, is so different 
•—indeed so dtaroetricallj opposed in moat things to what we hare in England, 
and ia often bo degrading, and, I maj well add, diaguating to ns — that we corns 
in time, and dl a diriojice, to look apon tlie differeneei amongtt our oan paliluiant 
ai eomparatititly Irijiing ahade$ of tht lame thing, ahieh, tellen ret eontider tit 
gulf lying ieiieeen England and tAt eoatinetd, are really net iBortAy of being 
iamed. We haiB a notestant church, and we have genuine liberty — two Mem. 
logs Which, 1 affirm, no one can Valne to their fiill extent tiQ ttiey visit Italy tWl 
Anatiia."— iScUm* Hanfield. 
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question of peace or war, the tendency of popular institutioDs 
.to promote steadiness has been most conspicuously displayed. 
During half a century, no war has been waged, except ot» 
with England, a little exceeding two years in duration, one of 
a few months with France, and those with the Barbary powers, 
provoked by piracies upon their trade. The action of free 
goi'emments is proverbially dow, and that of the United States 
is more so than that of any other, because nothing can be nn- 
dertakea until at least one-half of the people are disposed for 
it. The benefits of peace are universally felt and acknow* 
ledged, and as war must be accompanied wiili increased 
taxation, nothing but a feeling of absolute necessity can 
produce it. The union, therefore, in the same hands, of the 
right to declare war, and the duty of paying for it, tends 
directly to the continuance of peace, to tt^ maintenance of 
security, to the increase of the productive power, and to the 
amelioration of the condition of man. 

It is a very common opinion, that the course of popular 
governments is less steady than that of absolute monarchies; 
but an examination of the facts will show that such is not the 
ease — that steadiness is a characteristic of the government of 
the people— and that it amid not ■posnbly be otherwise.* It irogbt* 
perhaps, be more correct to say steadiness in the promotttm tf 
the interests tf the peop/e, as arbitrary government^ however 
fickle they may be in those matters in which the people are in- 
terested, are very often steady in the course which is likely to 
gratify the ambition of the monarch. Thus France has had 
but one object in view; that of aggrandizement, not of the peo- 
ple, but of the monarch; but that unity of purpose, m her vari- 
ous sovereigns, has led to constant change in the system by 

* " In tha United Sutes the demociaej perpeliully raiies freth indlvidiuk to 
the condiict of public sffoirs, and the meHBiirev of the admimstration are, ooiufr- 
qQently, leldom regulated by the strict rulea of consiatency or of order. Btit 
the general principles of the goveroment are more ttaUe, and the opinioni most 
prsnlent in society sre more durable tbui in min; other cauntriat. WbM 
oBce the Americana have taken up an idea, wbeUtet it be well or iU faondad, 
noUuDg U more difficult ^inn tn eradicate it iiofa tbeir minds. The nine tena- 
citj of opinion has been observed in Elngland, where, for the last centor; , greater 
Oeedom of conscience and more invincible prajodices bste eilited, than In ill 
tb* ^her oomtries ef EDrepe."'-l>(WMnwy HI Jtiwrifa, vol. ii., y; 97. 
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which the welfare of the subject was to be afiected. Her his- 
tory, for a long period of lime, is a constant succession of wars, 
followed by truces, preparatory to new wars. The same may 
be said of Russia, Spain, and Austria, by whom the continent 
has been kept in a state of confusion, without, in any one case, 
the subjects having the slightest interest in the disputes which 
occasioned those wars. Napoleon had unity of purpose, as re- 
garded himself: peace was made, or war was declared — the 
connexions between France and Germany were broken, re- 
united, and broken again — without the slightest regard to the 
interests of the people. The gratification of his pride, vanity, 
and ambition, was, with him, paramount to every other conside- 
ration, and the consequence was constant and unceasing change 
of policy in all matters in which his subjects had an interest 

Let any merchant of the United States, or England, examine 
the course of France, Russia, and Austria, d uring the thirty years 
from 1790 to 1820, and say if it would have been possible for him 
to have felt security of person or of property, or to have carried 
on business with advantage. He would see that there had been a 
constant transition from a state of peace to a state of war, and 
from war to peace; that arrangements entered into during peace 
were to be completed during war, and vice versa; that the peo- 
ple 'to whom he would have given credit were constantly liable 
to have their crops destroyed, their houses burned, and their 
property seized for the use of armies, either of friends or foes; 
and that it was impossible at any time to know, at the com- 
mencement of a year, with certainty, to what sovereign any 
province would belong at the close of it. He would see that it 
would have been impossible, and that however Hatlering to the 
pride of the sovereign such a policy might be, it was ruinous 
to his subjects. 

In Great Britain, the management of affairs has been in the 
hands of an aristocracy, whose interests have been to a certain 
extent, identified with those of the people, and the course has 
been different. To them, foreign conquests were of no value, 
unless deemed likely to aid in the extension of commerce. Colo- 
nies were deemed useful for that purpose,and under the erroneous 
impression that public and private interest could, in this way, 
be promoted, they have spent immense sums in securing the pos- 
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session of numerous dependencies, that will never be productive 
until they become, as they soon will, independent. Although 
internal peace has been maintained, there has been a constant 
succession of foreign wars, requiring large revenues, much of 
which has been distributed among the governing class, while 
nearly the whole expense of supporting them has been made 
to fall upon that portion of the nation which had little voice 
in their commencement, or conduct. Here, then, has been a 
course very steady, as regarded the interest of a class in the 
nation, but unsteady as regarded the mass. Fortunately the 
interests of that class did not differ, so much from those of the 
people, as did those of Napoleon and Louis XIV. 

The United States have pursued a course that is very steady, 
and calculated, as in the former case, to promote the interests 
of the rtUing power. That power is, however, in this case, the 
whole body of the people. Common sense teaches that a man 
will prosper most when he minds his own business, and that if 
fae undertake to meddle in that of his neighbours, he will lose 
his time, and, perhaps, suffer in his person. Obedient to its 
dictates, their government has made it a rule to let all nations 
settle their own affairs as seemed best to them, and thus they 
have almost entirely avoided wars; having had none that 
have not been forced upon them- In this they have been very 
steady. It has been a part of the policy of the nation to let 
every man manage his own aSairs as he might think most for 
his own interest, but, attributing to wrong causes the troubles 
that arose out of the transition from a state of war to a state 
of peace, the people were persuaded, after many years of effort 
on the part of the friends of the restrictive policy, to make a 
change in the system. The impolicy of such restraints soon 
became obvious, and the nation is now retracing its steps, gra- 
dually approaching freedom of trade. 

There has been less steadiness in this respect, within the last 
twelve years, than in any other matter whatever, and yet tiiere 
is probably nothing that proves more fully the tendency thereto of 
popular governments, compared with those controlled by the 
will of an individual. Many years elapsed, during which the 
advocates of the system of interference' exhausted alt their 
argumentii, before a change could be effected, and even then it 
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was moderate. Further exertions succeeded in producii^ a 
further alteration; but the whole operatioo required about s 
dozea years. It required so much time because it was neces- 
aary to convince the people and their representatives, as until 
they were convinced, no change could be made. During the 
same period, the tariiT of Russia had been repeatedly altered.* 
When it was deemed necessary to remove the resJrictiona that 
had been imposed, it was done in the most gradual manner, 
ten years being given for attaining the lowest point desired' 
Individuals who embark their capitals in the one country, 
know that no change can take place without due notice, as 
it can only be done by a majority of the people, themselves; 
whereas, in the other there is no security that changes shall not 
take place from week to week. It is much more easy to con- 
vince one man than the majority of a large nation, with 
interests so different, and apparently so opposite, as are those 
of the United States. 

At the very time that the passage of the tariif indicated « 
change of system, offers were made to all the nations of the 
world to abolish all discriminating duties on shipping, thus show- 
ing the tendency towards free trade, and freedom of action. 
Happily, the question of protection is now settled forever. The 
United States will undoubtedly soon set the example of uniimit 
ed fireedom as regards the employment of capital, and it will 
be persisted in with steadiness, because the result of a convic- 
tion that each man is entitled to enjoy uncontrolled power over 
the proceeds of his labour. 

Economy in an individual is deemed advantageous; and fol- 
lowing out the rule of applying to the affairs of the nation the 
same maxims by which those of private persons shouM be gov- 
erned, there has been a tendency towards economy. It would 
- have been greater, but that the people have deceived themselves 
by mdirect taxation, fancying it better to have money taken 

* "llie legislation of an individual who iaths anpreiii«headof astate,pnr«iM* 
m difbieDt eoune ftom thftt Ukeo by oonflicting' pnvera in a fiee atate; where, 
wilhoDt Titdating the public paace and tha fonnH of law, nothing but giadual 
oonceanona can be wniog, aometimes by Inlling (eaia, aometimeH by rouwn|; 
tbem, from 1b« posBcfson of priTileges Ihat have beoome exorbitant; above tB, 
iriMTB their away ia a uiurpalJon." — JVMuAr'i Some, twl. i.,p, 331. 
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out of their pockets than to be called upoa to pay it out Never- 
theless, the proportion of the proceeds of labour required for 
the mainteDance of govemmeat is but little more than two per 
cent* 

In fine, the government of the United States may be cited 
as a model of steadiness of action, and it must continue so, un- 
less one of the laws of natural philosophy ahall prove false. It 
is a principle of that science that equal forces acting from all 
directions produce equilibrium. In the United States those 
forces are in perpetual action. The North and the South, the 
East and the West, have apparent/ different interests, and 
there are always persons whose views of aggrandizement make 
it expedient to infiame any difference that may exist If they 
did not meet with antagonist forces, injurious effects might be 
produced, but it invariably happens that they are brought into 
action, and thus the attempt fails. 

The following view of the newspaper press of the United 
States, by M. de Tocqueville, conveys a very good idea of the 
efiect that is produced by this constant conflict of interests and 
(pinions, each of which is represented by its own newspapers. 

"America is, perhaps, at this moment, the country of the whole 
world which ccmtains the fewoal germs of revolution ; but the press 
is not less destructive in its principlesf than in France, and it dis- 
plays the same violence without the same reasons for indignation. Id 
America, as in France, it constitutes a singular power, so strange^ 
composed of mingled good and evil, that it is at the same time indis- 
pensable to the existence of freedom, and nearly incompatible with 
the maintenance of public order. Its power is certainly much greater 
in France than in the United States; though nothing ia more rare in 
the latter country than to hear of a prosecution having been insti- 
tuted against it. Tbe reason of this is perfectly simple: the Ameri- 
cans, having once admitted tbe doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people, apply it with perfect consistency. It was never their inten- 
tion to found a permanent state of things with elements which un- 

• See vol. ii., p. 379. 

f The reader will Me th&t on inibMqueatoccuionH.deToeqiie*iIleexprenes 
the opinion Ihtt "the extreme liceiue of the preai tends directlj to the munte. 
nuoe of Older," If the prem were governed b; men whoee prindplee were 
deitmctiTe, iti UcenM would produce conflMWi wid dieorder— iaNonri^ of par- 
eon and propertiTi 

VOL. III. — 29 
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dergo daily modifications; and there is, consequeiltly, nothing crinri- 
nal in an attack upon the eziating laws, provided it be not attended 
with a violent infraction of them. • • # * The email 

influence of the American journals is attributable to several reasons, 
amongst which are the following: — The liberty of writmg, like all 
other liberty, is most formidable when it is a novelty; for a people 
which has never been accustomed to co-operate in the conduct of 
state affairs, places implicit confidence in the first tribune who 
arouses its attention. The Anglo-Americans have enjoyed this liberty 
ever since the foundation of the settlements; moreover, the press 
cannot create human passions by its own power, however skilfully 
it may kindle them where they exist. In America politics are dis- 
cussed with animation and a varied activity, but they rarely touch 
those deep passions which are excited whenever the positive interest 
of a part of the community is impaired: but in the United States the 
interests of the community are in a most prosperous condition. A 
single glance upon a French and an American newspaper is sufficient 
to show the difference which exists between the two nations on this 
head. In France the space allotted to commercial advertisements is 
very limited, and the inlelligence is not considerable, but the most 
essential part of the journal is that which contains the discussion of 
the politics of the day. In America three-quarters of the enormous 
sheet which is set before the reader are filled with advertisements,- 
and the remainder is firequently occupied by political intelligence or 
trivial anecdotes : it is only from lime to time that one finds a comer 
devoted to passionate discussions like those with which the journal- 
ists of France are wont to indulge their readers. It has been de- 
monstrated by observation, and discovered by the innate sagacity of 
the pettiest as well as the greatest of despots, that the influence of a 
power is increased in proportion as its direction is rendered mora 
central. In Fiance the press combines a twofold centralization; 
almost all its power is centred in the same spot, and vested in the 
same hands, for its organs are far from numerous. The influence 
of a public press thus constituted, upon a sceptical nation, must*^ 
unbounded. It is an enemy with which a government may sign an 
occasional truce, but which it is difficult to resist for any length of 
time. Neither of these kinds of centralization exists in America. 
The United Stales have no metropolis; the intelligence as well as 
the power of the country are dispersed abroad, and, instead of radi- 
ating from a point, they cross each other in every direction; the 
Americans have established no central control over the expression 
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of Opinion, any more than over the conduct of business- These are 
circumstances which do not depend on human foreaighl; but it is 
owing to the laws of the Union that there are no licenses to be . 
gninted to printers, no siscurities demanded from editors, as in France, 
and no stamp-duty, as in France and England. The consequence of 
this is, that nothing is easier than to set up a newspaper, and a small 
number of readers suffices to defray the expenses of the editor. The 
number of periodical and occasional publications which appear in the 
United States, actually surpasses belief. The most enlightened Ame- 
ricans attribute the subordinale influence of the press to this excessive 
dissemination; and it is adopted as aa axiom of political science in 
that country, that the only way lo neutralize the effect of public 
journals is to multiply them indefinitely. I cannot conceive that a 
truth which is so self-evident should not already have been more 

■generally admitted in Europe: it is comprehensible that the persons 
who hope to bring about revolutions by means of the press, should 
be desirous of confining its action to a few powerful organs; but it 
is perfectly incredible that the partisans of the existing state of things, 
and the natural supporters of the laws, should attempt to diminish 
the influence of the press by concentrating its authority. The gov- 
ernments of Europe seem to treat the press with the courtesy of the 
knights of old; they are anxious to furnish it with the same central 
power which they have found to be so trusty a weapon, in order to 
enhance the glory of their resistance to its attacks. In America 
there is scarcely a hamlet which has not its own newspaper. It may 
readily be imagined that neither discipline nor unity of design can 

, be communicated to so multifarious a host, and each one is conse- 
quently led to fight under his own standard. All the political jour- 
nals of the United Stales are, indeed, arrayed on the side of tlie ad- 
ministration or against it ; but they attack and defend it in a thousand 
different ways- They cannot succeed in forming those great cur- 
rents of opinion which overwhelm the most solid obstacles. • • * 
It cannot be denied thai the effects of this extreme license of the press 
tend indirectly to the maintenance of public order."* 

We give the above extract, not that we deem it correct 
throughout, but because it would be difficult to convey a more 
accurate idea of the causes which tend to promote steadiness 
of action, than may be obtained from it Every one urges upon 
the community the adoption of his peculiar views, or of his 

* Denoenej. in Amvies, vol. ii., p. 19. 
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candidate : every one makes as much noise as posmble, in hopes 
of drowning the voice of his antagonist, and the consequence 
is that none are heard; none produce ntuch effect The vessel 
of state pursues its course peacefully and tranquilly, influenced 
to a very small extent by any, a consequence of which is, that 
"America is at this moment the country of the world which am- 
tains the fewest germs of revdluHon" Every year sees some 
dispute that, to a person remote from the scene of action, ap- 
pears very serious, but of comparatively small importance to 
those accustomed lo watch the movements of the machine; 
precisely as a novice in the art of steam-navigation deems 
the vessel in most imminent danger at the very moment when, 
by letting off the steam, she is rendered most secure. In the 
noisy republic of the United States, there is infinitely less 
reason to anticipate change than in the quiet monarchy of 
Austria. 

Of the tendency to rest, consequent upon this infinite variety 
of opposing forces, it would be difficult to find a stronger id- 
stance than the following. The Constitution of the United 
States contains the following article: "The Ckingress, when- 
ever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application 
of the le^statures of two-thirds of the several states, shall call 
a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to alt intents and purposes, as part of this Con- 
stitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several states, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress." Here b a provision for changing the Constitution 
whenever two-thirds of the representatives shall deem it neces- 
sary, provided that three-fourths of the legislatures of the states 
agree to it; certainly the most simple mode of altering a form 
of government that could be devised. It is true, that a bcare ma- 
jority of the two Houses of Parliament may do the same, but 
it must be recollected that the people have no control over the 
House of Lords, whereas the people of the United States, and 
the people alone, influence the action of both Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

Nearly fifty years have now elapsed since the fonnatioQ of 
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the Constitution, during the whole of which time the people 
have had the power to make alterations, hut as yet there has 
been only one case of a proposed amendment that has been 
successful. That was made in 1602, and its main object was 
to do away with a diHiculty that arose out of a provision in the 
Constitution, that two persons should be voted for by each 
elector, and that the one having the highest number of votes 
should be president, and the one next in number should be vice- 
president.* 

That provision was found to work ill when, in 1800, two per- 
sons received precisely the same number of votes, and Aaron 
Burr, who was intended for vice-president, came near being 
made president, and thereafter the electors were required to 
designate the person whom they intended for president, and the 
one for vice-president. In addition, it contained several pro- 
visions for securing to the people the enjoyment of the right to 
the free exercise of religion; to bear arms; to be secure against 
searches and seizures, &c. 

During the whole period there have been complaints that the 
Constitution did not work well. In turn, the east, the weat, the 
north, and the south, have been dissatisfied. Every session, for 
many years, has given birth to numerous projects for its amend- 
ment, but thus far no one has secured in its favour a sufficient 
number of votes to pass through Congress, which is only the 
first step. There is always a majority that prefer the existing 
system to any that can be substituted. It is the only system d* 
government, the framers of which contemplated the necessity 



* The Ctmititatioii of Englsnd u onlj the will of Puliament, and em be 
diuifed by > nmple nujority of both hnuei. If we corapue the chaogra pro- 
dneed by the biUi for telieving the Dusenten and the Catholic*— the relbrm bill 
— the corporatioiui bill — the tithea bilk, and Tariona othen, we ahall find Ibat 
tfaey Tutly eioeed tlioae of the United Stales. In fact, we beliere that almoit 
any ma of the above ia equal to all the chan^ mads in the Coiutitationi of 
the United Slataa and of the eereral atatea, in lulf a centory. At the pieaent 
momeiit new changel aie proposed in England, while none are likely to take 
place in the United Slstaa. If we compare the duration of the Conatitation of 
the UniladSlalsawiththatof those of France, the difierenceiaimmenae. Pruaaia 
haa Dot changed a Coiutitiition, tnit the whole ajatam of gforenunent ia changed. 
The Conatilntilm of the United Stales i* almost the only form ofgOTenuDanttlial 
hu puMd thraofb half > centorr without nutsriil ehai^ 
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of ameDdmeDt, and provided therefor; and, to all appearance, 
that provision will secure it against alteration, more effectually 
thao any other course that could have been adopted. Had the 
English Pai'Iiament not possessed the power of ameadment, 
revolutions would have occurred. France had no Parliament, 
no ix)dylike that of England, accustomed to the use of power; 
there was none of " that vital instinct which silenSy adapts con- 
slUutitms to ike exigencies of self-preservation,"* and revolution 
was the only remedy for the evils of the atate. Had there been 
no such provision in the Constitution of the United States as 
that to which we have referred, it is not improbable that a con- 
vention would have been called to remedy imaginary evils that, 
if left alone, were sure to be remedied by that vital instinct 
which is now silently adapting the Constitution of 1789 to the 
wants of the people of 1S39. Being so called, as it would be 
difficult to find a body of tinkers that would come together to 
do nothing, it is probable that they would have made a hole, if 
they could not have found one. Had the framers of the state 
constitutions displayed the same wisdom, and provided for 
amendments, it is probable that the changes would have been 
smaller than they have been. Whenever the science of govern- 
ment shall have attained perfection, it will be found, that to 
leave to the people the management of their own afiairs, with 
the greatest facility to check and control their agents, is the 
«ure way to obtain steadiness of action, security, freedom, ex- 
emption from taxation, a state of peace, prosperity, and happi- 
ness, a rapid increase of wealth, and the establishment of the 

OR&AT DSHOCRATIC FRIHCIFLE, THAT EVERT HAH IS, EQUALLY WITH 
mS 5EIGHB0UR, BHTITLBD TO PERFECT SECURITV OF PERSOIT AND 
FROPEBTr, AND BftUALLT BOUKD TO COITTRIBUTE FOR ITS MAINTE- 
VAKOE, IS FROFORTIOK TO HIS INTEBBST. 

■ Ni«bahr'i Rome, voL U., p. 16S. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

REVIEW. 



If. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 

No work treating of the political condition of man has recently 
attracted so much attention as that of M. de Tocqueville,* and 
as his views differ in many respects from those which we have 
submitted to the reader, we shall now proceed to give a few 
extracts therefrom, with our remarks thereupon. 

Nothing in the United States, says M. de Tocqueville, " struck 
me so forcibly as the general equality of condittons."t Again 
he says: " The more I advanced in the study of American socie- 
ty, the more I perceived that the equality of conditions is the fun- 
damental fact from which all others seem to be derived, and the 
central point at which my observations constantly terminated."! 
Further examination would have satisfied him that instead of 
equality being a " fundamental," it was a consequential fact. 
The law of primogeniture was as firmly established in some of 
the British provinces as it now is in England, and would have 
continued to the present moment, had the people and their neigh- 
bours been incessantly engaged in plundering and oppressing 
each other, as has been so much the case in Europe. The " fun- 
damental fact" at the base of the system of equality and political 
freedom now existing in the United States, is that more than 
other nations they have obeyed the command, " do unto others 
as ye would have others do unto you," and they have reaped 
the advantage in the enjoyment of security, in the rapid growth 
of wealth, 'and in the great improvement of physical, moral, 
and political condition. 

M. de Tocqueville thus continues: " I then turned my thoughts 
to our own hemisphere, where I imagined that I discerned 
something analogous to the spectacle which the new world pre- 
sented to me. 1 observed that the equality of conditioDS is daily 

■ Demooru? in Amniau t II)id,Iiitcodactioii,p.ziiL t Ibid.,p.iif. 
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pressing towards the extreme limits which it seems to have 
reached in the United States; and .that the democracy which 
governs the American communities seems to be rapidly rising 
into power in Europe."* The fundamental fact of the United 
States is here regarded as being in Europe a consequential one, 
as it really ia in both. Tlie growth of democracy in Europe 
Is in the precise ratio of the increase of wealth. The productive 
power of England, of Prance, and of Germany, is now rapidly 
increasing, and every day gives to the people increased power 
to discern and to assert their right to perfect freedom in the dis- 
posal of their labour, and of the proceeds thereof — to the secore 
enjoyment of the rights of person aad of property — to perfect 
equality of political condition. The establishment of the system 
of self-government is the inevitable result of improvement of 
physical and moral condition.-]- 

The democratic revolution that is now going on, is deemed 
by M. de Tocqueville to be irresiatible, because " it is the most 
uniform, the most ancient, and the most permanent tendency 
which is to be found in history."]; He says — "Whilst the kings 
were ruinmg themselves by their great enterprises, and the 
nobles exhausting their resources by private wars, the lower 
orders were enriching themselves by commerce. * • * • 
Every new discovery, every new want which it engendered, 
and every new desire which craved satisfaction, was a step 
towards the universal level. The taste for luxury, the loveofaar, 
the sway of fashion, and the most superGcial, as well as the 
deepest passions of the human heart, co-operated to enrich the 
poor and to impoverish the rich."§ He is of opinion that, in 
perusing the history of France, "we scarcely meet with a 
single great event, in the lapse of some hundred years, which 
has not turned to the advantage of equa]ity;"j| the noble gomg 

* Demoetmc; in Ameriet, IntrodoetiM), p. siv. 

t " The neoewitT for eiUroal gorernniMit to man, u in Un iavena nUio oT 
Um vigoai of hia wlflgaTeriunaiit. Whin the lut ii moit complete, the first ia 
leut wuiled. nence the man virtoe, the more liber^."— CoI>H^, Tatic TVk, 
Ml.ii^p. 193. We doubt not the conveiw of the propoutianUeqaaIly(rne,(nd 
that we m»j aij, the more liber^, the more virtue. 

t DenMCTM^ b A]iMrioa,lidrodiiatMD, p. zit. 

i Ibi(L,p.iTii. I Ibid.,p.xTiii. 
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down in the social ladder, and the roturier going up, every half 
century bringing them nearer to each other, until they must 
shortly meet* This phenomenon he does not deem peculiar to 
France. It meets his eyes in every direction throughout Chris- 
tendom. *■ The various occurrences of national existence have," 
he says, " every where turned to the advantage of democracy ; 
all men have aided it by their exertions; those who have inten- 
tionally laboured in its cause, and those who have served it 
unwittingly; those who fougiit for it, and those who declared 
themselves its opponents — have been driven along in the same 
track — have all laboured to one end, some ignorantly and some 
unwillingly; all have been blind instruments in the hands of 
God. The gradual development of the equality of conditions 
is, therefore," he thinks, " a providential fact, and it possesses 
all the characteristics of a divine decree: it is universal, it is 
durable, it constantly eludes all human interference, and all 
events, as well as all men, contribute to its progress."t Here 
our good and evil passions are made equally to contribute 
towards the esecution of "a divine decree;" they are "blind 
instruments in the hands of God," who employs men in the 
work of murder and of plunder, of ruin and devastation, for 
the purpose of establishing an equality of conditions among 
them. If such were the case, should we not see the same ap- 
proach to equality in Spain, Italy, and India, as in England and 
the United States? If love of war has in any degree tended 
to promote equality in France, why has it not done so in India 
and in Persia? In both it has prevailed universally, and the 
natural consequence has been, that not only is this " divine de- 
cree" evaded, but there has been for centuries past a constant- 
ly increasing tendency to inequality of condition, physical, 
moral, and polilicaLJ It does not therefore elude " all human 
interferenca" Whenever men see fit to set at defiance the 
one great command, to which we have before so frequently re- 
ferred — whenever they undertake the work of plunder, oppres- 
sion, and murder— whenever they avail theinseives of any of 
the remedies for over-population — they, by that act, do what 

* Democrtic; in America, Intioductiao, p- zis- t Ibid., p. xi. 

t See toL ii., chap. viii. 
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is necessary for the maintenance of inequality of condition. 
The many then become slaves, and the few become masters. 

The following observations, in regard to primogeniture, ap- 
pear to us to conflict very much with the passages we have 
already offered — 

"When the legislator has once regulated the law of inheri- 
tance, he may rest from his labour. The machine once put in 
motion will go on for ages, and advance, as if self-guided, to- 
wards a certain pcont When framed in a particular manner, 
this law unites, draws together, and vests property and power 
in a few hands — its tendency is clearly arislocratic. On oppo- 
site principles its action is still more rapid ; it divides, distributes, 
and disperses both property and power. Alarmed by the ra- 
pidity of its progress, those who despair of'arresling its motion, 
endeavour to obstruct it by difficulties and impediments; they 
vainly seek to counteract its efiect by contrary efforts; but 
it gradually reduces, or destroys every obstacle, until by its in- 
cessant activity the bulwarks of the influence of wealth are 
ground down to the fine and shifting sand which is the basis 
of democracy."* 

After expressing the opinion Uiat the gradual development 
of the equality of condition eludes all human interference, M. 
de Tocqueville now thinks that the legislature may by law es- 
tablish inequality, and that it will go on drawing together poWer 
and property for a series of ages. We have already differed 
from him in asserting that man may prevent or delay equality 
of condition, by constantly engaging in war and plunder- 
ing his neighbours, and we now differ again with him in re- 
lation to the permanent effect of the law of inheritance, or 
of any other contrivance intended to perpetuate inequality of 
condition, provided peace and security be mainttuned, and the 
productive power be permitted to increase. The tendency to 
' equality is in the ratio of production. Where it is attempted, as 
by the law of primogeniture in England, to oppose obstacles to 
its estabUshment, their duration depends entirely on the peace- 
ful or warlike policy of the nation. During war, production is 
diminished, the owners of capital take an increased proportion, 

• VoL i, p. 52. 
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iLod the government does the same. The people are rendered 
poor and obedient, while the younger branches of the families 
of landed proprietors are provided for out of the public revfr- 
ntie. Peace comes and brings with it an increase of pro- 
duction. The labourer takes an increased proportioa of the 
product, and the claims of govenunent are diminished. He aor 
cumulates capital, and becomes independent He sees the in- 
equality that is established by law, and feels both the power 
and the di^>osition to unite with his fellow labourers in making 
a change, at the same time that the younger branches of the 
great families find themselves deprived of the means of su[^rt 
in the army or navy, and feel disposed to unite in effecting 
a change of system. Every step in the improvement of the po- 
htical condition of a people tends to the nmintonance of peacq 
and the increase of wealth, and the establishment of perfect 
equality of political rights. In no part of the world is the law 
of mheritance apparently more firmly estabhshed than now in 
i^ngland — in none, apparently, might the legislator, with mora 
security, "rest from his labours" — yet even now the system 
a^^roaches its termination, and another half eentury of peace 
tmd prosperity will probably see its end. 

In France, the law has taken from individuals the control of 
their property, and has established the mode m which it must 
be divided. To that law is attributed the very minute diviaon 
of iFUided property m that country, yet nothmg can be mora 
errooeaus. Were peace maintamed — were men fnse to engage 
in commerce and manyfEictures — were they at liberty freely 
to exchange with other nations the products of their labour, 
production would increase rapidly — Uiere would he great de. 
i mand for labour io various pursuits — and men would no longer 
' be disposed to vegetate upon a miserable spot of land that 
could be cultivated only with the spade. 

At present the several sons, or sons-in-law, take their shares 
of a &rm, the whole of which is barely suiBcjent to support a 
family, whereas, if the market for labour were permitted to iD> 
crease, one would keep the farm, paying the others the value 
of their shares, and they would find employmrat in manu- 
factures or m commerce. The way to reconcentrate the landed 
property in France, is to penpit wealth to increase, being pre- 
cisely the same remedy that in England now tends to bring to 
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a. close the system which confines the ownership of land to a 
few persons. Nature will correct all the interferences of the 
legislature if she be permitted to work, and she always does 
work when peace is preserved. 

The laws of the United States are, as M. de Tocqueville re- 
marks, "extremely favourable to the division of landed pro- 
perty; but a cause which is more powerful than the laws, pre- 
vents property from being divided to excess. * * * In 
Massachusetts, estates are very rarely divided; the eldest son 
takes the land, and the others go to seek their fortunes in the 
desert The late has abolished the right of pnm^eniture, but 
circumstances have concurred to re-establish it under a form <^ 
xehich none can complain, and by which no just rights are im- 
paired,"* The abolition of the right of primogeniture was pro- 
duced by the rapid increase of wealth, and the same cause is 
now at work to prevent the minute sub-division of the land. 
Where capital abounds, and men are free to employ their 
labour as they please, as in the United States, no man will 
occupy less than is sufficient to yield him full wages for his 
time, because he can always find employment at such wages 
in trade or manufactures, as would be the case in France, were 
wealth permitted to increase. Those who now despair of ar- 
resting the progress of subdivision — those who now " vainly seek 
to counteract its effects by constant efforts" — those who fear 
that by its incessant activity the bulwarks of wealth will be 
ground down to "a fine and shifting sand," — may find a remedy 
in abstaining from war — in abolishing restraints upon action 
and upon trade— in diminishing the public expenditure, and in 
abolishing the conscription. Production will then increase ra- 
pidly, but the approach of democracy will then be equally 
rapid. Its approach is now retarded by restraints and waste- 
ful expenditure, producing poverty to all but the few who di- 
vide among themselves the public revenue ; but ev6ry step in 
the career of improvement, gives to the people new power to 
remove restrictions, to limit the power of taxation, and to facili- 
tate the establishment of self-government 

Every measure tending to the promotion of security, tends to 

■ Vol. ii, p. 311. 
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accelerato the establishment of democracy. ' Thus every exten- 
sion of the right of sufiVage, by increasing the steadiness of gov- 
ernment, and preventing war, is invariably found to produce a 
necessity for further extension. Our author says, "When a na- 
tion modifies the elective qualification,- it may easily be seen that 
sooner or later that qualification will be abolished. There is no 
more invariable rule in the history of society: the further elec- 
toral rights are extended, the more is felt the need of extending 
them; for after each concession, the strength of the democracy 
increases, and its demands increase with its strength."* If the 
efiect of extension were increased disregard for the rights of 
others, producing a tendency to war and increase of expendi- 
Utre, we should find every such extension followed by a con- 
traction; but inasmuch 9s the reverse effect is produced, as in- 
creased wealth is always the consequence of political freedom, 
every step thereto renders a new one necessary. He is therefore 
of opinion that "it is impossible to believe that equality will not 
eventually find its way into the political world, as it does every 
where else,"f and that, "if the men of our time were led by 
attentive observation and by sincere reflection to acknowledge 
that the gradual development of social equality is at once the 
past and future of their history, this solitary truth would con- 
fer the character of a divine decree upon the changes. To at- 
tempt to check democracy would be in that case to resist the 
will of God; and the nations would be compelled to make the 
best of the social lot awarded to them by Providence."J 

On the other hand he says, "In a state where the citizens are 
nearly on an equality, it becomes difficult for them to preserve 
their independence against the aggressions of power. No one 
among them being strong enough to engage singly in the strug- 
gle with advantage, nothing but a general combination can 
protect their liberty: and such an union is not always to be 
found. From the same social position, then, nations may de- 
rive one or other of two great political results; these results 
are extremely diflerent from each other, but they may both , 
proceed from the same cause.''§ Here it is suppcraed that the 



• Vol i., p. G7. t Vol. i., p. 61. 

t Introduction, p. ui. 4 VaL i„ p. 63. 
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same train of causes may produce entirely opposite results — 
that the same measures that tend to cany into efiect the "di- 
vine decree" of equality of condition, tend equally to the es- 
labUahmenl of the highest degree of inequality — a pure deq)OT 
tism. Had M. de Tocqueville seen that the tendency to equ^T 
lity is the result of a law of the distribution of wealth, in 
accordance with which the lahourer receivesi with every in- 
crease of production, an increasing froportion, of the product, 
and that with that increase there is a steady improTenunit 
of his physical and moral condition, accompanied by a constant 
Increase of the confidence reposed by man in his fellow man, 
producing a tendency to union for the establishment and main- 
tenance of political rights, he would have been satisfied that 
those causes could never by any possibility tend to the preduc- 
tioo of inequality. 

"European civilization," says M- Guizot,* "has, if I may be 
allowed the expression, at last penetrated into the ways of eter- 
nal truth — -mio the scheme of Providence; it moves in the ways 
which God has prescribol, This is the rational p|-inciple of its 
supericHity'" It moves in the direction of peace and tranquil- 
lity — of external wid internal order — permitting men gradually 
to accumulate capital, by which labour is rendei^ productive 
•^— and enabling them to assert equality of political rights. Such 
IB the scheme c^ Providence, becoming every day mt^^ and 
more manifest; yet "the Christian nations pf our age" present to 
the mind of M- de Tocqueville "a most alarming spectacle." 
He thinks that the democratic "impul^ which is bearing them 
along, is so strong that it cannot be stopped, yet not so strong 
that it cannot he guided ; their fate is," he says, " in their hands ; 
yet a Itttle while," however, " and it may be so no loDger."f U 
«mm<A be stopped, but it may be retarded. Wars, murder, 
plunder, and desolation — the deterioratipn of (he moral and 
physical condition of the people — will accomplish that object 
It may be accelerated by peace and tranquillity— rthe growth 
, of wealth — the dissemination of knowledge— rand improved 
moral condiUoD,-^nd if such be the causes of increase in the 



f Hilitor; of Civilization, p. 40. 

t Democmay in Ameiica, Inttodnction, p. » 
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democnltic power, there would seem to be little cause for the 
"religious dread" with which a large portion of the people of 
Europe, as well as our author, contemplate "so irresistible d 
revolution."* 

M. de Tocqoeville is of opinion that, under the sj^tem of ine- 
quality that prevailed in former times, the " people were con- 
tent to receive benefits from their chiefs, without discussing 
their rights. It grew attached to them while they were cle- 
ment and just, and it submitted without resistance or servUiiy 
to their exactions, as to the inevitable visitations of the arm of 
God." Mutual exchanges of goodwill took place between the 
two classes. " Inequality and wretchedness were then to bo 
found in society; bid the aoids of neither rank of men were de- 
graded."\ In reply to this, we would refer to the horrors of 
the Jacquerie, to those of the French Revolution, a repetition 
of which has already become impossible, in consequence of 
the improved moral condition resulting from a quarter of a cen- 
tury of peace. In the higher walks of life wO would urge a 
comparison of the courts of Louis XIV. and XV. with that of 
Louis Phillippe, Moral degradation of aU ranks (f society ia 
the inevitable result of great inequality, and it diminishes with 
every diminution thereof To the improved mordt condition of 
France, in a great degree, is it owing that the tendency to 
equality of rights is at thifl moment so rapidly increasing. 

Although the division of property has lessened the distance 
which separates the highest and lowest classes of France, M. de 
Tocqueville does not think that it has tended to produce that 
feeling of regard which is essential to union of action; on the 
contrary, he thinks that " the nearer they draw to each other, 
the greater is thdr mutual hatred, and the more vehement the 
envy and the dread with which they resist each other's claims to 
power." The no^on of right is, he thinks, " alike insensible to 
both classes, and force affords to both the only argument for 
the present, and the only guarantee for the future. "J Such is 
die iiatural oonsequenoe of any violation of the rights of the 
owners of property, similar to that which France has wit< 
nessed in the last half century. The wealth of one portion 

* DemocTBC; in America, Inliodoction, p. xii. i Ibid., p. xir. t Ibid., p. uix. 
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of the nation was confiscated for the supposed benefit of ano' 
iher, and it is not extraordinary that such an attempt to es' 
tablish equality should have failed to estabhsh kindness and 
good feeling. Had the Convention of 1769 contented itself 
with securing the maintenance of peace, and the economical 
administration of the government, wealth would have increased 
rapidly, the people would have entered gradually upon the ex- 
ercise of their rights, without interference with those of others, 
and the equality of condition would be far greater than it now is. 
In the United States, on the contrary, every approach to 
equality has been, and must continue to be, attended by in> 
creased community of feeling among the whole body of the 
people. It is most natural that when men feel that they are 
perfectly unrestrained in their actions: that if they desire ad- 
vancement they must labour: that they may apply their labour 
and their capital in such way as is most likely to be productive; 
and that, in GODsequence of this freedom, they iind a constant 
increase in the power of obtaining the necessaries and comforts 
of life, there should be a much better feeling towards the owner 
of landed or other capital,* and towards those who exercise 
the powers of government, than can exist where every act is 
restrained: where neither capital nor labour can be freely ap- 
plied: where exchanges are prohibited by corn-laws: and 
where severe labour yields but a moderate amount of the 
3 of life. 



* La iociMd Americkino prttutnt pour tim point dt depart h tntvaU, a'appuj- 
ant BUT I'aiwuice ginitaie d'un coM, et da 1'a.utre but dq Kjatilae d'inBtiuctiQn 
dUmeBtaire comtiwine a tooa, et s'avuif ant avec le principe religieiu poor boos- 
■de, •amble deatinde t attfiadre un degr£ do prospiiitd, de puisBance et de bon- 
heur, bien superieur a ce que nouB poBsedoDB maiuteoaat avec nos org'anisations 
dami-feodalea, tt avec noire injaiite atitipathie pour f oute rigle morale pour loatt 
autariti." — Chevalier, Lcttrt* tur I'Amerique du Nord, tomt i., p. 2S5. 

"An indiiidoal abaja the goverament, not because be ia inforioi to the aulbo- 
ritiea which conduct it, ol that be ia less capable than bii neighbouia of gmetaiag 
bimaelf^ bat because be acknowledgea the utility of an aesociatioa with his fellow 
men, and becauae he knows that no such association can eiist without a re^a- 
ting fi>rce. If he be a subject in all that concerns the mutual relations of citi- 
zens, he is &ee and responsible to God alone for atl that concema himself. Hence 
aiisee the maxim that ever; one b the beat and the boIo judge of bis own private 
interoBt, and that society has no right to control a man's actions, unless they aio 
prejudicial to the oommoa weal, or milesa the conimon weal donianida Ms co.opc- 
ration,''~D<inacnicy in Anuriea, edI, i., p. 60. 
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The tendency to equality is the result of this perfect security 
in the enjoyment of the rights of person and property, and ex- 
ists in precisely the ratio in which they are enjoyed. Such 
being the case, it is exceedingly difficult to ascertain to what M. 
de Tocqoeville refers, when speaking, as he so frequently does, 
of a " tyranny of the majority," which is entirely inconsistent 
therewith. Thus he says, " If ever the free institutions of 
America are destroyed, that event may be attributed to the un- 
Umited authority of the piajority, which may at some future 
time urge the minorities to desperation, and oblige them to have 
recourse to physical force."* If, after reading this, we were to 
interrogate the writer, we should perhaps find that in no part of 
the world is authority so limited as in the United States, in none 
is it so entirely unimportant to an individual whether he belongs 
to the majority or the minority. Under governments that grant 
privileges and impose restrictions, it is important to be in favour 
with the ruling powers; but according to our author, " the citi- 
zen of the United States is taught from his earliest infancy to 
rely upon his own exertions, in order to resist the evils and the 
difficulties of life; he loolta upon the social authority with an 
eye of mistrust and anxiety, and he only claims its assistance 
when he is quite unable to do without iff The more perfect 
the freedom of trade, of action, and of thought, the less is the 
power of one portion of the people, over another. 

In England and France, the majority of the legislature pos- 
sesses unlimited power; whereas, in the United States, by the 
adc^tion of Constitutions, the paramount law of the land; the 
powers of the legislative bodies are eflectually restrained. Every 
rec<^ition of the existence of rights in individuah diminishes 
the power of the comnmnUy over their actions or their thoughts. 
Every approach towards freedom of trade or of action, by the 
abcJilion of restrictions thereupon, is, in effect, a recognition of 
rights, and an abridgment of the power of the majority over 
the minority. In no part of the world is that majority so much 
restrained in its action as in the United States — in none is so 
rare the occurrence of any discussion really affecting to any ex- 
tent the interests of the people — ^in none do politics, therefore, " so 
rarely touch those deep passions which are excited when the 

* Denociacy in Anerica, *oL ii., p. 170. t lindq p. 31. 
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positive interests of a part of the community is impaired."* 
The natural consequence is, that " the general principles of the 
government are more stable, and the opinions most prevalent in 
society are generally more durable than in other countries."t 
Security is more perfectly established, and more effectually 
maintained. 

The only case in which the power of the mtrfority ia exer- 
cised, is where it refuses to promote to situations of honour, or 
profit, persoi» holding opinions adverse to those which it en- 
tertains. The political career of such persons is, says our_ 
author, closed forever, since they have "ofiended the only 
authority which is able to promote their success-''^ It has al- 
ready been shown that the right of self-government has the effect 
of diminishing the power of the majority to interfere in the af- 
fairs of individuals, and it will be now easy to show that it has 
a similar efiect in diminishing its power over opinion. In 
France, if an individual chance to be opposed to the existing 
administration, and be not elected to the Chamber of Deputies, 
he can scarcely hope to find any other mode of distinguishing 
himself in the public service, as the prefects and mayors are 
nominated by the minister, at whose will are held all the places 
of honour and profit in the kingdom, and enjoyed, as a matter 
of course, by the majority. In England, the power of the peo- 
ple is greater, and that of the government is less, than in 
France, and therefore it is easier for the minority to obtain a 
share of the honours and emoluments of office. The minister 
may be whig, wiiile the mayor and aldermen of J^ondon and 
Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow, may be tory. In the Unit- 
ed States, this is the case to a still greater extent The man 
who is in a minority in the federal government, finds himself of 
the party that controls the action of his state, or if in a mino- 
rity in his state, he is in a majority in his county or town, and 
perhaps at Washington. One party divides amoi^ itself the ofiices 
under the federal government, while the other enjoys the public 
employm^ts of New York or Pennsylvania. The man who 
is rejected as governor of a state, or member of Congress, is 
appointed secretary of state, or minist^ to France or England, 
and thus the absence of centralization has a direct tendency 

• Democracy in America, ToL u^ p. S9. t Ibid., p. 37 t IbM., p. 160. 
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to diminish the control of the majority over opinion.* The 
greater the concentration of power, the more can it influence 
opinion by the fear of punishment or the hope of reward. The 
greater its diflusioa, the less influence can be exercised, because 
there are so many sources to which men can look for approbation 
and reward. In no country is it so universally diffused as in the 
United States, because each individual, and each small commu> 
nity, exercises power over its own actions: in none does the 
holding of any particular class of opinions so little tend to de- 
prive individuals of the opportunity of distinguishing themselves 
in public life. 

While the extensive recognition of the rights of individuals 
tends greatly to diminish the power of the majority to interfere 
with their actions, or opinions, not less does it tend to diminish 
the liability to injury from error of action. Our author says that, 
"a taste for variety is one of the characteristic passions of de- 
mocracy," and that, in consequence thereof, " an extraordinary 
mutability has been introduced into their legislation." In sup- 
port of this view he adduces the opinions of Hamilton, Madi- 
son, and Jetferson, written about the time of the adoption of the 
present Constitution, half a century since. It is not to be 
doubted that there is some mutability, but neither can it be 
doubted that greater cbanges.take place in Europe, where the 
democracy has little influence, and even in Russia, where 
it has none. The inconvenience that can result from this 
circumstance is in the precise ratio of the importance of the 
questions in relation to which it exists. If the movements of 
the governments of the United States and of England be ex- 



■ The time of balding ekctioni for memben oTCongTeta is Gied hj the legU- 
latorea of the WTeial iWet, and the connqoence ii that nearljr s year and ■.half ' 
elapeea between their commeneemeilt ind their tmniaation. The rarioiu abadea 
of opinion prevalent during that period b(*e, therefore, a chance of being repre- 
■ented, wJwieaa, if the time were fixed by the central {oremnient, aa la the case 
in France and England, all would be held at the aame moment, perhapi nnder 
the inflnence of temporary eicitement produced b; the majority — the party in 
power — for the purpoae of influencing the electiona. The ezerciae by the atotea 
of the light of ■elf-govemment, in thua fixing the timea fi>r aelecting their repre- 
■enlatlTea, haa therefbre a direct tendency to diminiah the power of the majority 
over opinion, while it tenda to produce ateadineaa in the action of the gorenunant, 
ai acarcel; an; eiutement con be maintained duiing the long period occiqtied in 
the renewal of the Congretaional delegttiona. 
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amined, in regard to the great questions of peace and freedom 
of trade, we shall find in the former a constant disposition to 
both, escept for one period, when impelled to a contrary 
course by an incorrect view of the causes of the depression 
which followed the peace of 18\5. In some minor matters 
there is not the stability of a monarchy, and thus Congress 
has established two different banks of the United States, and 
has refused to renew their charters; but in matters of vastly 
greater moment, the policy of England has been unstable- She 
has made peace, and has renewed the war again within a year. 
She has granted bounties for the export of com, and has pro- 
hibited its exportation. She has granted to the East India 
Company the control of the trade of India and of China, and 
has, at two successive renewals of the charter, diminished the 
privileges of trade, and has now prohibited the Company from 
engaging therein. If we compare these changes with those of 
the United States, the latter sink into insignificance. In fact, 
the powers possessed by the government do not, to any extent, 
permit its interference in the affairs of individuals, and there- 
fore few can be affected by its acts. To the great mass of 
the community it is, so far as regards their pecuniary interests, 
of not the slightest importance which party is in power, as the 
policy of the government is fixed, and, except in a few mat- 
ters, comparatively unimportant, cannot be changed. 

In France, unfortunately, stability is unknown. Louis XYIII. 
succeeded to Napoleon, and Louis Phillippe to Charles X. M- 
Thiers succeeds M. de Broglie, and M. Guizot succeeds M. 
Thiers. New administrations succeed each other at intervals 
of three, four, or six months. Louis Phillippe usually controls 
their operations, and but for him, there would be a constant 
change of measures; but there is no security for ihe continu- 
ance of his life, or for the durability of his opinions.. There is 
no guarantee for the permanence of any system, as the king 
may at any moment change the whole policy of the nation, 
while in the United States no change can take place until a ma- 
jority of the nation shall have been convinced of its propriety. 

The tendency to equality in fortune, produced by the distribu- 
tion of property, is thought by M. de Tocqueville to produce a 
similar tendency in regard to the intellect. He says, "In America 
most of the rich men were formerly poor; most of those who 
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now enjoy leisure were absorbed in baslness duriog their yoath ; 
the consequence of which is, that when they might have had a 
taste for study they had no time for it, and when the time is 
at their disposal, they have no longer the inclination- There is 
no class, then," he says, " in America, in which the taste for in- 
tellectual pleasures is transmitted with hereditary fortune and 
leisure, and by which the labours of the intellect are held in 
honour. Accordingly," he continues, "there is an equal want 
of the desire and the power of application to tjiese objects. A 
middling standard is ^xed in America for human knowledge^ 
All approach as near to it as they can; some as they rise, others 
as they descend. • • * America, then, exhibits in her so- 
cial state a most extraordinary phenomenon. Men are there 
seen on a greater oquaUty in point of fortune and intellect, or. 
in other words, more equal in their strength, than in any other 
country of the world, or in any age of which tiistory has pre- 
served the remembrance."* 

For centuries past there has been in Great Britain a con- 
stantly increasing tendency to equality of physical, moral, and 
poUtical condition, and it exists at the present moment to a 
greater extent than at any previous one. The mfluence of the 
men of "hereditary fortune and leisure," has been gradually 
diminishing, while that of the men who "were formerly pooi** 
— «f those who " were absorbed in business in their youtb"-~haB 
as steadily increased; yet we find no diminution of intellectual 
activity — no diminution of disposition to promote the cEuise of 
learning or science — no diminution of patronage of the arts: 
On the contrary, we see the cultivators of science increasing 
from tens to hundreds and thousands, and the purchasers of 
pictures and of books increasing in like manner. The Royal 
Society is almost superseded by the Geological, the Ljnnsean, 
the Astronomical, the Geographical, the Zoological, and other 
societies, all of which display a degree of zeal in the pursuit of 
knowledge unknown at the time when the men of "hereditary 
fortune and leisure" exerted a great degree of influence upon 
society. 

, If we look to France, we see a similar state of things. The 
generations that etijoyed hereditary fortune have passed away* 

* Demooncy in America, vol L, p. 60. 
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and are succeeded by that in which every maa is compelled 
to exert his energies, in which talent occupies that apace in the 
public eye that formerly belonged to rank. The time has pass- 
ed when it was necessary to apply at the herald's office for 
certificates of ability to serve one's country in the field, or in 
the cabinet, and we now see Cuvier, Thiers, Guizot, Lafitte, 
Casimir Perrier, and Dupin, filling the highest offices of the state. 

When the action of a community is governed by the people 
themselves, we observe every movement tending to increase 
the comfort, the gratification, and the instruction of the many: 
when it is governed by an individual, or by a few individuals, 
every movement tends to increase the comfort, gratification, 
and instruction of the few, while the many are in a great de- 
gree neglected. In the first case we observe the people making 
common roads, building bouses and barns, and erecting com- 
mon schools, while in the latter the same labour is employed in 
making nmtes royales, epecting palaces, and endowing univer- 
dties. In the one case, labour is expended in building a pyra- 
mid, the base of which increases with every addition to its 
height, while in the other the same labour is applied to the erec- 
tion of a column, which, in a given time may attain a greater 
elevation, but of which the ultimate height is limited by natural 
laws. It is impossible to fix limits to the cultivation of arts, sci- 
ence, or literature in the one, while in the other, century afler 
century may pass almost without change. The United States 
began with common schools. They have now erected colleges 
so numerous, that a college education is within the reach of 
those possessed even of very limited means. Lyceums and 
institutes for instruction in various departments of science 
abound. Every year adds to the facilities of obtaining know- 
ledge, and every year the universities are enabled to raise the 
standard required for admission. The pyramid rises in height 
and widens at its base daily. Is it then to be doubted that the 
cultivation of letters and of science, and the patronage of art, 
will be carried to as high a point as in any other part of the 
world? Itisnot The only real cause of surprise is to be found in 
the wonderful extension of the means of education in the last 5Hy 
years, when compared with what has occurred in other nations. 

The kings of France built palaces, but a large portion of the 
people yet live in hovels. They made great roads for the pass- 
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age of themselves and their armies, but the lesser roads are yet in 
a stale of nature, and impassable in winter. They erected univer- 
sities, but the mass of the nation have no schools. Those universi- 
ties have given to the world men of letters, whose productions were 
sealed books to the mass of their countrymen, and philosophers 
whose discoveries were useless to the nation, because the people 
were not sufficiently advanced to profit by them. They erected the 
column, and to support it, they now desire to surround it by com- 
mon schools, and thus form the pyramid. Had they commenced 
with them, it is difficult to imagine the height at which the intel- 
lectual character of the nation might now have arrived. 

In England we find fewer palaces than in Prance, but the people 
are better lodged. The great roads are not maintained by govern- 
ment, but the small ones are kept in good order. The universities 
are not supported out of the taxes, and the consequence is, that a 
large portion of the people are enabled to obtain education. To a 
much greater extent than in France has the system resembled thai 
of the United States; and it is now desired to give it a much cldser 
resemblance, by establishing common schools. With every exten- 
sion of that system, there must be increase of intellectual activity 
in the nation, and increased disposition to cultivate literature, 
science, and the arts; and with intellectual improvement there must 
be a daily increasing knowledge of the existence of rights, and daily 
increasing power to maintain them. Political freedom is the ne- 
cessary consequence of increased productive power, and improve- 
ment of physical, moral, ■and intellectual condition; and with every 
extension of political rights, there is an increased tendency to fur- 
iher intellectual improvement. 

Our author says, that if it be deemed expedient to divert the 
moral and intellectual activity of man to the production of comfort, 
and to the acquirement of the necessaries of life, giving them habits 
of peace, and producing general prosperity; giving to each indi- 
vidual the greatest degree of enjoyment, and the least degree of ' 
misery; there can be no surer means of satisfying such desires, 
than "by equalizing the condition of man, and establishing demo* 
cratic institutions."* If, however, "it be your intention to confer 
a certain elevation upon the human mind, and to teach it to regard 
the things of this world with generous feeUngs; to inspire men with 
a scorn of mere temporal advantage; to give birth to living convic- 
tions, and to keep alive the spirit of honourable devotedness; if you 
hold it a good thing to refine the habits, to embellish the manners, 
to cultivate the arts of a oatioo, and to promote the love of poetry, 

• Democncj ia Araerin, »ol. ii. p. 142, 
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of beauty, and of renown; • • • you must avoid the govern- 
ment of democracy, which would be a very uncertain guide to the 
end you have in view."* Very little study is sufficient to show that, 
with the increase of wealth, and the general improvement of condi- 
tion, the human mind attains a higher elevation — that the things of 
this world are regarded with more generous feelings — that men are 
more disposed to devote themselves to the accomplishment of any 
object tending to benefit the human racef — that there is a higher 
degree of refinement, and a greater disposition to cultivate the arts 
— and yet every increase of wealth is attended by an increasing ten- 
dency to democracy- The "spirit of honourable devotedness"' — 
"the disposition to cultivate the arts," and to promote the love of 
that "renown" which results from successful efforts at improving 
the condition of man — prevails in England to a greater degree than 
in any other part of Europe, yet in none has there been so near an 
approach to equality of rights — in none is the tendency to perfect 
equality so great — in none is its early accomplishment so certain. 

The causes which contribute to the maintenance of the demo- 
cratic republic in the United States are, according to our author, 
reducible to three heads, viz.J 

L The peculiar and accidental situation in which Providence 
has placed the Americans. 

II. The laws. 

III. The customs and manners of the people. 

There is nothing peculiar in the situation in which the people are 
placed. That of the Spanish provinces of South America, of Mexico 
and Guatimala, is precisely similar, yet they cannot establish de- 
mocratic institutions. Their growth was restrained by laws which 
forbade the exercise of the rights of person or of property, and 
the consequence was, that when they threw off the yoke of Spain, 
they were totally unfit to govern themselves. Instead of uniting to- 
gether, as did the thirteen provinces of North America, they have 
been incessantly engaged in making war upon each other. Buenos 
Ayres and Chili, Chili and Peru, Peru and Bolivia, Montevideo 
and Buenos Ayres, are constantly endeavouring to see which 
shall do each other most harm — they have prevented the accu- 
mulation of wealth, and the improvement of physical and moraJ 
condition, without which there can be no improvement of poli- 
tical condition. Had Massachusetts and Connecticut, Virginia 

» Democracjr in America, toL 1i, p. 141. 

t The teaAer maj compare the influence upon the feelings exercised by the 
cystetns of Francs and th« United States, bj lererence to chapter liii. of onr Becond 
volume. t Democracy in America, toL ii, p. 303. 
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and Maryland, South Carolina and Georgia, been unceasingly 
at war with each other, there could have been no democracy 
in America. Perceiving this fact, M. de Tocqueville says that 
the laws anil manners are the " efficient causes." 

With every improvement in the condition of the people of 
England, we see a disposition to change all those laws which 
tend to the maintenance of inequality. Laws thus vary with, 
and are evidences o^ public opinion. Public opinion varies 
with moral condition. Moral condition with physical condi- 
tion. Physical condition is dependent upon the increase of 
wealth. To say that laws esist which favour the establish- 
ment of equality of political rights, is to say that there is a 
constant increase of the productive power, accompanied by 
a constant improvement of physical, moral, and intellectual 
condition, and that the people are gradually becoming more 
and more sensible of the advantage resulting from perfect secu- 
rity of person and property, and of the necessity of granting it 
to others if they desire it for themselves. 

The manners of a people are dependent upon the increase or 
decrease of wealth. In the first case we find a constantly in- 
creasing tendency to independence of feeling, and harmony of 
acti<»i, such as is observed by M. de Tocqueville to exist in 
America.* Men observe " the connexion of public order and 
public prosperity," and they learn " that one cannot subsist 
without the other,"f whereas, in the second, they find themselves 
becoming daily more dependent, and are daily less disposed to 
unite with their fellow men for the maintenance of public order, 
and daily more and more disposed to obtain by force those ne- 
cessaries or comforts of life which labour will not produce. 

In the outset, our author informs his readers that equality 
of condition is the fundamental fact from which all others 
seem to be derived, "giving a certain direction to public 
opinion, and a certain tenor to the laws ; by imparting new 
maxims to the governing powers, and peculiar habits to the 
governed."! He now says, that the laws and manners thus 
produced are the " efficient causes" of the maintenance of the 
democratic system. 

A system which estabbshes perfect equality of poUtical con- 
dition, securing to each individual uncontrolled exercise of his 

* DemocTocj in America, vol. ii., p. Q15. t Ibid., p. 319. 

t Ibid., iBlrodDction, p. liii. 
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own rights of person and property, producing a habit of free- 
dom and a necessity for abstaining from interference with the 
exercise by others of those rights which he desires for tumsel^ 
is a democracy. Tosay that theexisteiiceofequaUtyisthecause 
of the continuance of democracy, is precisely similar to as- 
serting that the existence of wealth is the cause why people 
continue wealthy. Yet such is the result at which we must 
arrive, if we assume equality of condition as a " fundamental" 
fact, instead of considering it as a consequence of some pre- 
existing fact, as it is. By prudence and industry, individuals are 
enabled to accumulate capital to he employed in aid of their 
labour; and by the maintenance of peace and cheap government, 
communities are enabled to increase their numbers, their capi- 
tal, and their productive power, with a constant tendency to 
equality of political condition — or self-government Here we 
have the " fundamental" causes of the increase of wealth among 
individuals, and of the growth of democracy in communities. 

M. de Tocqueville deems it a question not " of easy solution, 
whether the aristocracy or democracy is most fit to govern a 
country."* That question we leave to our readers to solve. Alt 
we desire to do is, to show them that the democratic form is 
that towards which all nations tend, aa they improve in their 
physical and moral condition. Nature, therefore, points to it as 
that at which all nations must eventually arrive, and as that 
which will be accompanied by the greatest development of the 
moral and intellectual powers of man. 

We have thus offered our opinions of some of the views of 
M. de Tocqueville. His work is certainly an extraordinary 
one, when we consider the brief time that was occupied in the 
inquiries which led to its publication; but he has, we think, 
fallen into numerous- errors, some of which we have now 
pointed out We feel satisfied that if he had, with his power- 
ful mind, spent half a dozen years in the United States, making 
himself master of the working of the system, instead of de- 
pending upon the observations of individuals much less qualified 
than himself to form correct opinions, he would have produced 
a very different book. Had he done so, he would have per- 
ceived that the " fundamental" facts at the base of the whole 
system, are peace, rapid increase of capital and of production^ 
and an equally rapid increase in the labourer's jtropcs-tioa, tend- 
ing constantly to improvement and equality of physical, moral, 
intellectual, and political condition. 

* Dtmoaney in Americi, toL ii., p. 30. ^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



CONCLUSION. 



The following propositions embrace the several points which 
we have endeavoured to establish, 

I. That mankind tend to increase in numbers, and that under 
favourable circumstances they may double in from twenty-five 
to thirty years. 

II. That there is a tendency to the accumulation, by each 
generation, of capital, in the form of houses, farms, canals, 
rail-roads, and other machinery, for the benefit of that which 
is to succeed it, and that, when not prevented by human inter- 
ference, there must be a steady increase in the ratio of capital 
to population, as we know to have been the case, although in 
different degrees, in England, Scotland, France, the United 
States, and other countries, for centuries past 

III. That each successive generation should therefore be 
enabled to apply its labour more advantageously than that 
which preceded it, gradually substituting coal drawn from 
the bowels of the earth for the wood which before had been 
taken from the surface — iron and steel for flint — rail-roads and 
canals for horse and mule paths — ships and steamboats for 
canoes — the cotton of India and America, and the silk of 
China, for the skin of the ox and the sheep — the spinning-jenny 
and the power-loom for the dislaff and hand-loom — and the 
power of the steam-engine for that of man — bringing into 
action those soils which, from difference of situation, or of 
quality, had been deemed inferior, and with each successive 
substitution diminishing the severity of labour, while increasing 
its reward. 

IV. That the power of cultivating the soils that from quaUty 
were deemed inferior, and obtaining therefrom a constantly 
increasing supply of the necessaries and conveniences of life 
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from any given surface, tends to enable men to associate them- 
selves together, and to combine their exertions for the increase 
of production and for mutual protection, thus rendering th^r 
labour more productive, and promoting the further increase of 
capital. 

V. That the increased facility of communication enables 
them to extend themselves over lands that by distance were 
rendered inferior, - thus increasing the surface occupied, at the 
same time that population becomes more dense near the centre 
of capital, and that every such extension tends to increase the 
productiveness of labour, and the facility of accumulating fur- 
ther capital. 

VI. That every increase in the ratio of capital to population, 
is attended with an increase in the ratio which the value <^ la- 
bour bears to that of capital, and the labourer is consequently 
enabled to retain a constantly increasing proportion of the pro- 
duct of hb labour, leaving to the owner of landed or other 
capital a conatn,nily diminishing proportion, 

YIL That notwithstanding hia diminution of proportion, the 
capitalist obtains for the use of any given capital, a constantly 
increasing quantity of the commodities necessary for his sub- 
sblence and enjoyment, and for the further increase of bia 
capital. 

yill. That both labourer and capitalist are consoquetitly en- 
abled to improve their physical condition, thereby producing a 
tendency to a more rapid increase of population, and a more 
intimate association for the purpose of increasing production, or 
of maintaining security. 

IX. That with the increase of population and capital, there 
is a constant diminution in the proportion of the labour of a 
community, or of the proceeds thereof, required for the mainte- 
nance of security, which becomes daily more perfect. Labour 
becomes more productive, while there is a constant increase in 
the proportion of the product that is left for division between 
the labourer and the capitalist. 

X. Thalwith every increase of security,manis enabled more 
distinctly to perceive the advantage and propriety of respecting 
the rights and feelings of others, if he desire thera to respect 
his own, and that the increased habit of association for mutual 
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protection tends to increase the necessity for so doing: while 
the increased productiveness of labour ofiers a constantly in- 
creasing inducement to apply himself to obtain, by honest indus- 
try, the commodities necessary for his subsistence, and for the 
accumulation of capital; and that thus is produced a constant 
improvement of moral condition, tending to diminish still further 
the cost of maintaining security. 

XI. That the increase in the labourer's proportion tends to 
produce a more rapid improvement in his condition than in that 
of ihe owner of capital — to diminish the distance betweea 
them — and to enable him to become himself a capitalist, 

XH. That, consequently, with every increase of wealth we 
find a change in the relative positions of the labourer or the 
mechanic — the lawyer or the artist — and the mere capitalist, the 
former occupying a more, and the latter a less, prominent posi- 
tion in society: the former taking a larger, and the latter a 
smaller, proportion of the proceeds of their combined exertions : 
the former experiencing a constantly increasing facility for pass- 
ing from the ranks of labourers or mechanics to that of capi- 
talists, and for applying his talents and capital to promote his fur- 
ther advancement. Every Increase of the productive power 
tends, therefore, to increase the proportion which the architects 
of their own fortunes bear to those who have inherited fortune, 
and with every such increase there is a tendency to the im- 
provement and equality of the TtiortU condition of all classes of 
society. 

XIII. That the diminished proportion which Ihe value of 
capital bears to that oif labour, and the constant approach to 
equality of condition, tend to render it necessary for the capi- 
talist to apply his time and talents to production, while it is 
attended with a constant increase in the value of such talent, 
oHering a constantly increasing inducement to its exertion, and 
producing a constuUly increasing facility for the further accu- 
mulation of capital, and further improvement of physical, moral, 
and intellectual condition. The more rapid the increase of tho 
productive power, the smaller, tlierefore, is the proportion which 
the unproductive bear to the productive classes. 

XIV. That the labourer and mechanic are, by the hope of 
rising, stimidated to the improvement of their inteilectual condi- 
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tion, and that tbe constant increase in their proportion of the 
constantly increasing product of labour, enables each genera^on 
to devote a constantly increasing amount of time and of capital 
to the improTement of the mind. That, consequently, there is, 
with the increase of population, a constant increase in the pro- 
portion \rho read, and a rapid increase in the reward of authors 
— in the lovers of the arts, and in the reward of artists. The 
prospect of wealth and distinction thus tends to give additional 
stimulus to exertion on the part of the labourer, while the ne- 
cessity therefor on the part of the capitalist, if he would main- 
tain his position in society, is daily increasing. Increase of the 
productive power is therefore necessarily accompanied by a 
tendency to improvement and equalization in the inteSeclual 
condition of all classes of society, 

XV. That every diminution in the proportion retained by the 
owner of landed or other capita], tends to diminish his power 
to command the services of labourers, whether to be employed 
in the business of production, or in the maintenance of power 
over the actions of his fellow men, while the attendant improve- 
ment of moral condition tends to diminish the disposition to 
exercise that power. 

XVL That every increase of the labourer's proportion being 
attended with improved intellectual condition, he is enabled 
more fully to understand and to appreciate his right to equal 
security of person and property — to the control of his own 
actions and the disposition of his own property — while his im- 
ptoved physical and moral condition enables him more advanta- 
geoudy to assert it, and that there is, therefore, with the increase 
of wealth, a constant tendency to equality of political condi- 
tion, and to the establishment of the right of self-government 

XVIL That every increase of population being, when not 
prevented by human interference, accompanied by an increase 
in the ratio of capital to population, there is a constant tendency 
to the improvement and equality of physical, moral, intellectual, 
and political condition, to the further growth of population and 
capital, and to the further improvement of condition. 

Such has been the course of events in those countries in 
which men have cultivated peace and good will among them- 
selves and with their neighbours, and permitted population 
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and capital to increase, but unfortunately a large portion of the 
world has been employed in robbing and plundering each other, 
thus keeping themselves in a state of poverty, vice, ignorance, 
and slavery, when ihey should be free, virtuous, and intelligent. 
The few have thereby been enabled to indulge their ambition, 
their vanity, and their desire of distinction, at the expense of 
the many. Well may it be said that " God made man upright, 
but they have sought out many inventions."* 

The whole science of Political Economy may be reduced to 
a single line — ■ 

DO DIITO OTHERS 4S TB WOULD THAT OTBEBS SHOULD DO OKTO VOU. 

An examination of the history of the human race, and care- 
ful reflection, would satisfy — 

Sovereigns, that the maintenance of peace and a studious 
observance of the rights of their neighbours, enabling the com- 
munity over which they preside to increase in numbers and 
wealth, and in their productive power, would be attended with 
more permanent advantage to themselves and to their families 
than could be derived from impoverishing their subjects for the 
purpose of bringing new provinces under their dominion. 

Nations, that every invasion of the rights of their neigh- 
bours — every expenditure for the maintenance of offensive war 
—must be attended with a diminution in the facilities for produ- 
cing the commodities required for their own support, conveni- 
ence, or enjoyment, and, consequently, with a deterioration of 
physical and moral condi^on — producing poverty, immorality, 
and ignorance, and enabling those charged with the adminis- 
tration of public afTairs to take an increased proportion of tho 
produce of their labour, and to exercise increased control 
over their actions, thus deteriorating their political condition. 

Lboislatobs, that the mode in which they can secure to 
their constituents universal prosperity, is to refrain from every 
measure tending to impair the right of individuals to determine 
for themselves the mode of employing their time and their pro- 
perty — and to exert themselves to dimirtish the demands of the 
government upon the produce of labour, as no government uses 
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capital so advantageoudy as it would be nsed by those from 
whose pockets it is taken. 

OwHERS^ OF LANDED AND OTHER CAPITAL, that evcfy interfe- 
rence with the rights of their fellow citizens — eTCry dimintition 
in the perfect security of the rights of person and property — 
every monopoly or privilege — tends to diminish the power of 
production, and the quantity of commodities falling to their 
share, and consequently to impair their power of accumulation. 

Labourers, that every interference with the rights of others 
— whether by war abroad, or riot and destruction at home — 
by restricting foreigners or their fellow citizens in their right 
fi^ly to exchange the product of their labour — by restraining 
the employment of capital or of labour — tends to diminish not 
only the quanHly of commodities produced, but their own pro- 
portion of that diminished quantity — to diminish their power of 
accumulation — their control over their own actions, and over 
those of the persons charged with the administration of the 
government — and thus to impair their power of improving 
thdr physical, moral, intellectual, and political condition. 

Freemeit, that if they desire improvement of political con- 
dition for any portion of the human race, whether of their own 
or of any other nation, their object will be best accomplished 
by uniting in every measure tending to increase the value of 
their labour, and by avoiding every thing tending to incite 
them to rebellion or revolution, war and massacre, or in any 
other way to lessen the perfect security of person and property- 

AitvocATKS OF FREE TRADE, that iu the endeavour to improve 
the action of the community of which they are naembers, they 
should always recollect that it has been by the previoas action of 
the community itself that labour and capital have been forced 
into various branches of production, and that justice, as well as 
the interest of the nation at large, requires that all changes be 
gradual, in order that the desired improvement be attained 
with the least destruction of existing capital* By anch action 

* The ainxiUigf otgeaOe and fradual ■ction, even in nuking improremuitB, 
b ao well staled id the Ibllowillg passage, that we aie induced to offer it to the 
conuderatira of the reader. 

■■Tie wisut tod most efficient refbrmert, and those whose works last the 
longest, are tbey who, tike the fiamers or our Genera] and State Constitiitioas, 
bnild on the oM ibundations. Their wurks hate not the sjFstematica] beauty of 
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will the end, that of incTeasing the productiTeness of labour, be 
most speedily, safely, and advantageously accomplished. 

Disciples op Mr. Malthus, that obedience to the laws of 
God is attended with a rapid increase of population, and still 
more rapid increase of capital, enabling men to bring into ac- 
tirity the inferior soils, with a constantly increasing return to 



tha wholeaUe t«fonD«r, bat tbej f>tove &t roan coovenient fbi ill the TVied oiea 
of Kiciety. 

" A great Germui poet (Schiller,) hu embodied thia truth in noble and philo. 
Bojdiieal imagery. The potb of mere power to iti object, atjt he, ii that of the 
caonon ball, direct and rapid, but destroying every thing in iti couru, and dm- 
tructire even tc the end it reaches. Hot so the road of human angei, which ia 
beaten bj the old iatercoarse of life ; that path wmda this way and that, alon^ 
the rirei or around the orchard, and aeourely, thoogh slowly, arrivae at loat to ita 
destined end. 'That,' nji he, 'is the road on which bleesinfpi ttaveL* 

" The aame geoenU tiuth may be ofleD seen exemplified in our republie«n 
legislation. There is a legislation, alteripg, refbrmiDg, ionoTating ; but all upon 
deliberate ioTeatigation, slow and cautious inquiry, and cansollation in every 
quarter where light and knowledge may be gained. There is also the lejiishUiiHl 
of mere theory — sometimes the theory of the mere closet speculative reasoner^ 
much oflener that of another sort of theorist, who csUs himself a practical man, 
because bo io&ta his hasty, general rules ftom his own narrow, single eitperience, 
(narrow, because single] as a judge, a lawyer, or a legislator. Soch legislation, 
when it prescribes great and permanent rules of action, reseAbles the raiI.road 
of the half learned engineer, who runs it straight to its ultimate end, over moun- 
tain and valley, through forest and morass. Disregarding alike the impediments 
of natore and the usages and wants of human dealings, he attains his end by the 
shortest way, but at immense expense, with an utter disregard of private right 
and public convenience. 

"A wiser and better way is that which, in adopting the improveinents of 
modem science, applies theoi skiltiilly in the direction that experience has found 
to be the most easy, or which time, or custom, or even accident has made fomi- 
bar, and therefore convenient. That road winds round the mountain and skirts 
the morass, turns off to the village or the landing place, respects the homestead 
and the gaiden, and even the old, hereditary, trees of the neighboorbood, and M - 
the sacred rights of property. That is the road on which human life move* 
easily and happily — upon which ' blessings come and go.* 

"Such may we make that road on which justice ^all take its regular aod 
beneficent circuit throughout our land — sudi is the character we may give to onr 
jurisprudence if we approach the hallowed task of legal reform in the right sinrit 
— if we approach it not rashly but reverently — without pride or prajudioe — free 
altlv from the prejudice that dings to every thing that is old, and turns away 
&om all improvement; and Irom tlie pride of opinion that, wrapped in bncied 
wisdran, disdains to profit either by the experience of our own tiines, or the re- 
..corded knowledge of past geneTatianB." — Verplantk. Speech en Judicial Reform, 
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labour; and that Tvar, with ita attendant crime and miteiy, 
tends to keep subsistence below population, instead of keeping 
population down to subsistence. Such being (he case, they may- 
be content to leave to their successors to avffil themselves of 
the remedies, positive and preventive, against over-population, 
-whenever they shall be satisfied of their necessity. 

In opposition to those who define poli^cal economy to be the 
science of wealth, or of exchanges, we have defined it as that 
" which treats of those phenomena of society which arise out 
of the desire of mankind to maintamand to improve their con- 
dition." This definition appears to cover a much wider fidd 
than the other, yet every matter of which we have treated 
would necessarily be brought into view, were our object only 
to show the causes which influence the production and distri- 
bution of wealth. Increased capital facilitates production and 
promotes the growth of population, while it enables men to Uve 
in closer connexion, and to combine iheir exertions for the in- 
crease of wealth. Increase of wealth affects the mode of dis- 
tribution, and thence results change of political condition, and 
men enter upon the secure enjoyment of their rights of person 
and property. Improved political condition enables them to 
exercise their own judgment in the employment of their labour 
and capita], tending to render both more productive, thus facili- 
tating the further improvement of physical and moral condition. 
Here, in the moral world, is a chain of circumstances as depen- 
dent upon, and as necessary to each other, as can be the mem- 
bers of any series in the physical world. Heat causes evapora- 
tion. The inferior specific gravity of vapour causes ascension. 
Cold causes condensation, and gravity returns to the earth the 
fluid necessary for the support of animal and vegetable life. To 
omit, in a treatise of political economy, any portion of the se- 
ries which we have embraced in this work, would be similar to 
an investigation of the laws of fluids, omitting the consideration 
of evaporation or condensation. The one cannot continue to 
take place without the other, neither can there be a steady in- 
crease of productive power unaccompanied by physical, moral, 
intellectual, and political improvement, each tending to increase 
the facility of obtaining further wealth : nor can improvement 
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of condition take place without increase in the power of pro- 
duction. They are as necessary to each other as evaporation 
and condensation- 

The happiness of society is dependent upon its moral, physi- 
cal, and political condition, yet it is denied that the. political 
economist should concern himself with tlie happiness of na- 
tions — with human welfare* — the subject to be treated of being 
wealth solely. By another writer it is asserted,! ^^^ " the science 
of wealth may just as frequently lead to what will injure, as 
to what will benefit the human race." It is therefore believed 
that the laws of political economy afford rules that cannot be 
used as " the sole, or even the principal guides in the conduct 
of affair8."J Our object, on the contrary, has been to show 
that those laws are exceedingly simple : that a compliance with 
them can never lead to the adoption of any measure that 
would not be dictated by an enlightened self-interest, while 
their study must tend to diminish selfishness, by showuig that 
our interests are so interwoven with those of our fellow men, 
that injury to them is necessarily accompanied by injury to 
ourselves : that they are universally true and universally ap- 
plicable, and that their universal adoption would be attended 
by a rapid improvement of physical, moral, intellectual, and 
political condition, increasing the happiness and prosperity 
of nations, giving them a constantly increasing facility for the 
further accumulation of wealth, and further improvement of 
condition. We leave the reader now to judge between the 
two definitions, and to determine for himself whether or not 
the happiness and welfare of nations come within the sphere 
of the political economist. 

■ Senior. Oatline of PoUtical Economy, p. 139. ' > 

t Sci6pe, qooted ante, p. 305. 

t Senior. Outline of FoUUcal Eetmaiaj, p. 130. 
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